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PREFACE 


The reader may well demand an expla nation, if not an 
apology, for this compilation. The” ’title itselPmight'be 
quSfioned, and I would have to admit it to be a rather 
flexible one. Nevertheless, it is one of the book’s chief 
reasons for bemg. The selections m this volume are hvmg 
poetry m the sense that they have persisted m spite of 
changmg times and shifting tastes Thus (even m the 
section devoted to modem verse) they seem to possess the 
quahty which imphes permanence. They are, furthermore, 
“hvmg” smce they contam that vitahty which is mde- 
pendent of form and fashion. 

It should be said, at the outset, that the compilation does 
not pretend to include all the poetry which is the chief 
power of Enghsh hterature. It does, however, aim to 
present, wi thin the confines of a small volume, such verses 
as have stur^^&ejmaginanon of countless readers differ- 
mg in^temper^ent and tinditions, verses whose essential 
quahty is acknowledged by the caught jDteath and the 
qmck^ed pulse. Analysis may ratidhahze theleacHon to 
sucETpoems^-but recogmtion is spontaneous, requinng no 
knowledge of metreST'mmnensms or^echmcal devices 
Poetry is a language that tells us, as Edwm Arlin g ton 
Robinson phrased it, “somethmg that cannot be said And 
It seems to me that poetry htis two outstanding character- 
istics One IS that it is, after all, undefinable The other is'^ 
that it IS eventually unmistakable.” Robert Frost extends 
the implications when he says, “ It is absurd to t hink that 
the only way to tell if a poem is lastmg is to wait and see if 
It lasts. The right reader of a good poem can tell the ^ 
moment it strikes him that he has t^en an mmortal 
wound — that he will never get over it "That is to say, 
permanence m poetry, as m love, is perceived instantly 
The proof of a poem is not that we have never forgotten it, 
but that we knew at first sight we never could foi^et it ” 

The intent of this book, then, is immediate and intmtive 
instead of analytic. I have not attempted to draw the hne 
between “experimental” and "traditional”, realizing that 

V 
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the revolt of one period is often the convention of the next. 
In general my tots have been Palgrave’s. “That a poem 
shall be worthy of the writer’s genius; that colour and 
origmahty cannot atone for serious imperfections m clear- 
ness, xmity or truth; that a few good lines do not make a 
good poem; that popular estimate is serviceable as a guide- 
post more than as a compass; above all, that excellence 
should be looked for rather in the whole than in the parts ’’ 
To these canons I have added one more: that there should 
be that combmation (as well as commumcation) of passion 
and personahty which is, at least for this editor, a touch- 
stone for poetry. 

As a result, certain “key-poems” stand out — poems which 
have provoked movements and given nse to new tendenaes 
— but no effort has been made to chart schools or define 
groups The arrangement is generally chronological (except 
for the group of early ballads) and the separation by 
centimes has no other object than to provide convenient 
divisions Nor, even in the bnef summaries which introduce 
the rune sections, have I intended to limit or define what is 
meant by poetry. The art is great enough to include not 
only the profoundly moving, but the lower-pitched though 
scarcely less memorable musics — the crisp epigrams of Pope 
and L^dor, the colloquial mtensitics of Coventry Patmore 
and Robert Frost, the devout fanafulness of George Her- 
bert, even the inspired nonsense of Lewis Carroll It is one 
editor’s opinion that Milton is no less magnificent and Shake- 
speare no less Shakespeare for appearing in their company. 

I am, naturally, conscious of my debt as editor to pre- 
cedmg compilations, especially to Palgrave’s The Golden 
Treasury and Quiller-Couch’s The Oxford Book of English 
Verse. But my excuse for thrusting yet another anthology 
upon the world is, if I may pervert the proverb, “other 
times, other rhymes.” It is more than thirty years since 
QuiUer-Couch revalued Palgrave’s collection (which 
appeared in i86i, in the middle of the Victonan period) 
and even the most admirable gathenng invites, actually 
demands, reappraisal Each generation claims the right not 
only to emphasize the present, but to re-estimate the past 
The last thirty years have been especially rich in poetry — in 
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Amenca a renaissance dates firom about 1900 — and a new 
awareness gives us a keener appreciation of all that has 
gone before Modernity no longer means the pet mnova- 
tions of the latest decade. The human spirit finds its mirror 
m every age , and m hvmg verse we recognize our con- 
temporaries m the Canterbury pdgnms of the fourteenth 
century. 

In an effort to maintain this freshness 1 have adopted 
(where a uniform spelling was impossible) a generally 
modem one. The hvmg accent draws us rather than an 
archaism, no matter how interestmg or etymologically 
significant the latter may be However, where it has been 
necessary to translate an early Enghsh lync or a selection 
from Chaucer, I have accompamed the ongmal text with 
a modernized version rather than clutter the pages with a 
glossary. 1 I have done this behevmg that the prune object 
of poetry is to mcrease enjoyment rather than to increase 
a fourteenth-century vocabulary. Chaucer has been 
" modernized ” ever since 1 700 when Dryden presented him 
m the style native to the eighteenth century. Smce the gulf 
between Chaucer’s idiom — “quamt” to us but not to 
fourteenth-century ears — and that of the twentieth-century 
reader is a wide as well as a treacherous one, a rendenng m 
modem verse provides, at least, a bndge to the poet’s 
meanmg. 

This IS to admit that the collection is not for advanced 
scholars. It is, primarily, for those who lack either mtimacy 
With 'the great body of English and American poetry or 
immediate leisure to pursue the acquaintance. It is, except 
for the few recent discovenes, a bnef vista — a sort of primer- 
panorama — of the high levds of the last seven hundred 
years Naturally, in a survey rangmg from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth century, many poems, espeaaUy certam 
longer and metaphysical verses which are among, the 
glories of English verse, will not be found here, although 
some of them are listed m the Appendix In a field so vast and 
varied, selection is a difficult and often perilous business 
For example with Keats, one is mclincd to forget editonal 

^Except where otherwise specafied, the modem versions are by the 
editor 
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restrictions and reprint all eight odes; since the exigencies 
of space make that impossible, one is tempted to include 
“Lamia”, “Isabella or the Pot of Basil” and “The Eve of 
St. Agnes” merely because they do not appear in The 
Oxford Book of English Verse. The danger of sedulously 
avoidmg what other anthologists have chosen is likely to 
prove as great a pitfaU as bhndly followmg their lead. In the 
end one is forced* to repeat that a good poem remams 
a good poem, no matter how often it has been read and 
reprinted, and that, allovdng a certain latitude in judge- 
ment, Fame has, on the whole rendered fair verdicts. 
At the same time, where a choice has been compelled 
between two poems of equal worth, I have (perhaps 
arbitrarily) chosen the less familiar. 

The texts are as authontalive as can be determined. 
Here and there, following the precedent of Palgrave and 
others, I have taken the liberty of excising certam stanzas 
for the sake of unity. In such cases, the condensations have 
been mdicated either m the title or m the poem itself. 
Every anthologist must make such experiments, and it 
is hoped that the few shortened selections, such as Pope’s 
“Rape of the Lock” and Smart’s “A Song to David”, justify 
themselves 

The confines of this volume have compelled me to omit, 
though with some regret, all translations from foreign 
languages, even those whi^ have become classics of their 
kmd. Thus I have left out excerpts from Job, the Song of 
Songs, the Psalms and other prose-poems from the familiar 
King James version, though perhaps a knowledge of the 
Bible cannot be assumed. I have also omitted such poems 
as Cowley’s paraphrase of Anacreon, Surrey’s re-wording 
of Marti^, Campion’s Horatian ode, Cor^s adaptation 
of Cedlimachus (m the well-known “Herachtus”) and 
Fitzgerald’s rendermg of Omar Khayydm, prefemng to 
devote my hmited space to poetry- wluch is English (or 
American) m origin as well as in expression. The same 
limitation has compelled me to omit all blank verse pas- 
sages from poetic plays, even the most purple patches ^m 
the dramas of Marlowe and Shakespeare. 

If the mtent of the volume is not imphcit m its contents. 
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It can scarcely be made more expbcit by any amount of 
introduction. It should be noted, however, that although 
most— if not all — of the great names may be found in these 
pages, the emphasis throughout is on the poem rather than 
on the poet. 

My debt to the hving poets whose co-operation has been 
mdispensable is a double one, bemg that of the ad m iring 
reader as well as editor. I owe the late Thomas Hardy 
thanTfs (fortunately expressed before his death) for certam 
suggestions ; and for help m the prehmmary work of de- 
terminmg the choice of poems I am grateful to my friends 
Robert Frost, Sara Teasdale, Professors Sidney Cox (Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire), S. B Neff 
^niversity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah), James Whaler 
(Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland), Robert M Gay 
(Snnmons College, Boston, Massachusetts) and Padraic 
Golum, who called my attention to the httle known poems 
of George Darley. I am obliged to Frank Ernest Hill not 
only for several conferences, but for his translation of 
Chaucer’s “The Fnar’s Tale”, which he prepared speaaUy 
for this volume, and to Edwin Markham for the revised 
version of “The Man with the Hoe,” copyright by Edwin 
Markham, 1899, 1924, and used with his permission. For 
secretarial services and acumen I owe much to my mece, 
Dorothy Starr Einstein. 

My thanks are also due to the publishers without whose 
consent the section devoted to recent poetry would have 
been impossible. This mdebtedness is specifically acknow- 
ledged to. 

George Aij.en and Unwin Ltd — for the poems by Richard Aldington, 
reprmted by permission of Richard Aldmgton,* author, and George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd , pubhshers 

D. _^PLBTON AND Company — ^ for the selection from TTie Poemz of 
Wtlham QuUen Bryant * * 

The Sooety of Authors — for Sloto Spring by Katbaime Tynan, re- 
pnnted by permission of Miss Pamela Hinkson from The Collected 
Poena cf Katharine Tynan, published by Macmillan and Company 
EMfEOT Bhw Ltd — for The Lake Isle of Inmsfree and When you are old 
by W. B Yeats, reprmted by permission of W B Yeats, author, and 
Ernest Benn Ltd , pubhshers 

Burns Oates and Washbournb Ltd — ^for the poems by Alice MeyneD 
and Francis Thompson 
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The Cambridgb UNiVEHsrry Press — for the poem by Charles Hamilton 
Sorley 

Jonathan Cape Ltd — for the poems by W H Davies and H D 
Chatto and Windus Ltd , and Mrs, Op'EN — for the poems by Wilfred 
O Viren 

Constable and Company — for the poems by George Meredith and 
Walter de la Marc, reprinted by permission of Walter de la Mare, 
author, and Constable and Company, publishers 
The John Day Company, Inc — ^for ^e selections from High Falcon by 
L^ome Adams 

J M Dent and Sons, Ltd — for the poems by G K Chesterton 
Doubleday, Doran and Company — for the selections from Man 
Possessed, by William Rose Ben^t, and from Poems and Ballads by 
Stephen Vmcent Bendt, copyright, 1918-1931, by Stephen Ytt**^®tit 
Ben^t 

Elkin Mathews and Marrot — for the poem by Lionel Johnson 
Faber and Faber, Ltd — for the selection from the poems of T, S Eliot, 
in The Artel Poems 

Farrar and Rinehart — for the poems by Lizettc Woodworth Reese 
Harcourt, Brace and Company — for the selections from Smoke and 
Steel, Good-Morntng, America, and Selected Poems by Carl Sandburg, 
and for the poem by Menll Moore, reprinted by permission of the 
author, Menll Moore, and Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
publishers 

Harper and Brothers — for the three poems {There ts no trumpet like the 
tomb, Love's stricken “ why," Go not too near a house of rose) from 
Letters of Emily Dickinson, New and Enlarged Edition, edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd, 1931 

William Heinemann Ltd — for the poems by A. C Swinburne ; the 
selection from Poems 1914-1926 by Robert Graves, and from Counter- 
Attack by Siegfned Sassoon 

Henry Holt and Company — for the selection from Comhuskers by Carl 
Sandburg 

Houghton Mifflin Company — The selections from Selected Poems by 
Amy Lowell, Streets in the Moon and New Found Land by Archibald 
MacLeish, The Complete Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Complete 
Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, The Co mp lete Poetical 
Works of James Russell Lowell, The Complete Poetical Works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier; and The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
are used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Houghton 
Mifflm Company, the authorized pubhshera 
Ingpen and Grant — for the poems by Edward Thomas 
Alfred A Knopf, Inc — for the selections from Nets to Catch the Wind 
and Angels and Earthly Creatures by Ehnor Wylie, Two Gentlemen in 
Bonds by John Crowe Ransom, Harmomum by Wallace Stevens, and 
for the poems by Adelaide Crapsey 
John Lane, The Bodley Head — ^for the selections from The Works of 
Ernest Dowson and The Selected Poems of John Davidson 
Little, Brown and Company — for the five poems by Emily Dickinson 
M narrow fellow in the grass, Pve known a Heaven like a tent. There's 
been a death in the opposite house. The only news I know and My life 
elated twice before its close), repnnted from The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson, Centenary Edition, published 1930 by Little, Brown and 
Company 
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Horace Livebight, Inc — for the poems by Ezra Pound, Hart Crane, 
and for Age in ^aspect and Provuse of Peace by Robinson Jeffers. 

Longmans, Green and Company — for the poems by Robert Frost, and 
for the poems by William Moms, reprmted by permission of the 
Trustees of the Estate of William Moms 

Macmillan and Company — ^for the selections from the Works of 
Tennyson, from Collected Poems by Thomas Hardy, from Enslaved and 
Other Poems and Collected Poems by John Masefield, the poems by 
Chnstma Rossetti, the selectiorls from Later Poems by W B Yeats, 
reprinted by permission of W B Yeats, author, and Macmillan and 
Company, publishers, the poems by W E Henley, Lewis Carroll and 
T E Brown, reprmted by permission of Janies B Pinker and Son, 
agents, and MacmiUan and (Jompany, pubhshers, for poems by Ralph 
Hodgson and James Stephens, reprmted by permission of Ralph 
Hodgson and James Stephens, authors, and Macmillan and Company, 
pubhshers, the selections from Collected Poems by Vachel Lmdaay, 
and the poem by Padraic Colum 

The Macmillan Company, New York — for the selecnons from 
Collected Poems by Edwm Arlington Robmson, and from Flame and 
Shadow and Dark of the Moon by Sarah Teasdale 
Lincoln Macvbagh The Dial Press, Inc — for the selection from 
XLIPoemshyP, E Cumnungs, copyright, 1925, by E E Cummmgs 
Methuen and Company — for selections from Barrack Room Ballads, 
The Seven Seas, and The Ftve Natsons, reprmted Iw permission of 
Rudyard Kiplmg, author, and Melimen and Company Ltd , 
publishers 

Tm Oxford Uniyersity Press — for the poems by Robert Bridges, 
Austm Dobson and Gerard Manley Hopkins 
The Poetry Bookshop — for the selections from the poems of Charlotte 
Mew , and the cpoems of Ann a Wickham, reprinted by permission of 
Anna Wickham, author, and The Poetry Bookshop, publishers 
Random House — for Birthday Sosmet, from The Poetry Quartos, by 
Elmor Wybe 

Siegfried Sassoon — for selections from Picture Show 
The Saturday Review of Literature — for the Poem by Richard Hughes 
Charles Scribner’s Sons — for the selections IvoTaJohn Deth and other 
Poems and Preludes for Memnon by Conrad Aiken , The Black Panther 
by John Hall Wheelock , Poems by Allen Tate 1928-1931, and the 
translation of Chaucer’s ballade from The Man Behind the Book by 
Henry Van Dyke 

Martin Secker — for the poems by Martm Armstrong, James Elroy 
Flecker and Edna St Vincent Millay 
SiDOWiCK AND Jackson and the Literary Executors — fpr the selecbons 
from Collected Poems by Rupert Brooke 
Acknowledgments are also due to Derek Patmore for permission to 
reprmt the poems by Coventry Patmore, to the executors of the Estate 
for permission to repnnt the poems by Oscar Wilde, to John Masefield 
and to Sir William Watson for permission to repnnt their poems. 
Robert Graves, whose permission to reprmt his poem is also acknow- 
ledged, wishes It to be stated that he only allows it to stand because it 
appeared m the Amencan edition before he made a rule of not granting 
permission to any anthologies to include poems of his, becahse to omit 
It would have upset the photo-mechamc prmtmg arrangements, and 
for no other reason 
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Xote: The book’s division into centuries is, as has been 
stated, a convenient devjice rather than a senes of sharp 
demarcations. Thus the authors do not in all instances 
appear m the century m which they were bom, but in the 
century in which they produced the chief part of their 
work. 

Unless otherwise specified, *the poets are those of the 
Bntish Isles. (A) before the date of birth indicates that the 
author was bom m Amenca 
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EARLY BALLADS 


OF UNKNOWN DATE AND AUTHORSHIP 


Beginning tins voliune with the anonymous baUads disturbs, to some 
extent, the chronological scheme But this is inevitable The un- 
known authors of the metrical narratives, rhymed romances and his- 
torical songs flourished between the twelfth and the seventeenth 
centuries — m The Canterbury Tales Chaucer quoted and parodied sev- 
eral ballads which were already old in 1380 Nor is it possible to arrange 
the ballads themselves in the order of their 1 origin No one can say 
for certain when the original of such a "late” ballad as "Sir 
Patrick Spena” was composed, or that "St. Stephen and King Herod”, 
presumably the oldest, actually antedates “Edward, Edward” m the 
Danish version 

Nor can any editor speak too assuredly concermng the flnal au- 
thority of his examples In the advertisement to his Reltqties of Ancient 
English Poetry, Percy stressed the difBculOes confronting even the 
most careful students of the old manusenpts The records — which 
are the uncertain transcripts of an oral, not a written, hterature — 
“are sometimes extremely mcorrect and faulty, bemg m such instances 
probably made from defective copies, or the imperfect recitation of 
lUiteratc smgers, so that a considerable portion of the song or narrative 
13 sometimes omitted and miserable trash or nonsense not unfrequently 
introduced into pieces of considerable merit." 

But, as Alhngham mamtamed, a century or so after Percy, "the 
ballads owe no httle of their merit to the countless nddhngs, shift- 
ings, siftings, omissions, and additions of innumerable reciters The 
lucky changes hold, the stupid ones fall aside ” Researchers may de- 
mand all the interpolations- and eccentricities m the variants of, say, 
"The Two Sisters of Binnone ” But the lay reader demands, instead 
of twenty comparative rendermgs, one — preferably superlative — version. 
What to do? Agam Alhngham gives us the key The right course, he 
says in his preface to The Ballad Booh, is to present one form — the 
best of the many, accordmg to the editor’s judgment and feehng — “in 
firm black and white, for critics and for readers cultivated and simple 
The ballad itself is multiform and even shifting, vapourlike, as one 
exammes it -To make the narrative clear, and brmg out forcibly 
the dramatic pomts, is what every balladist aimed at, the compara- 
tive success with which this is done tests the value of this version — 
or that — of ® story 

No statement could be more explicit, for it is as a stofy that the 
ballad was designed The happy turns of phrase, the flashes of sheer 
poetry are mcidental, almost accidental First and last, the singer 
B L V 3 ' B 



4 Early Ballads 

was intent on his tale, whether the narrative happens to be fanciful 
with faery magic as in "True Thomas” — that wild forerunner of Keats’s 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” — or half bantering, half bickering as in 
the domestic dialogue of “The Old Cloak”, or darkly macabre as in 
“The Wife of Usher’s Well” or rudely bucolic as in “Get Up and Bar 
the Door”, or quivering with the tragic suspense of “Lord Randal”, 
or naked with drama and violence as in “The Douglas Tragedy” and 
“Edward, Edward”, or poignant with the compound of tenderness and 
irony which distinguishes "The Cherry-Tree Carol” 

The spirit, the spontaneous movement, the strong feehng are as 
fresh to-day as when these rhymed narratives were composed three to 
five hundred years ago In an efifort to recapture, or rather to mamtain, 
the strength and simpliaty which are the very blood of the ballads, I 
have not only presented what seemed to pne the best version of many 
(sometimes a composite of several), but I have modernized them. That 
IS to say, I have changed the spelhng freely and have even, when neces- 
sary, translated an archaic term into its modem equivalent Something 
is lost to linguistics by this hberty, but it is my hope that something is 
gained m speed and m that heightened commumcation which is the very 
purpose of the old story-poems For those who wish a wider background 
there is Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, in which the poet and 
adapter have joined han^, while for those who desire a closer study of 
the onginals, as well as the continual and almost countless vanations, 
there is always Franas James Child’s far more remarkable work of ex- 
tended scholarship, English and Scottish Ballads, 



CHILD E MAURICE 


dulde Maurice hunted the Silver Wood, 

He whistled and he sung 
“I Think I see the woman yonder 
That I have loved so long ” 

He called to his httle man John, 

“You do not see what I see; 

For yonder I see the very first woman 
That ever lovfed me.” 

“Here is a glove, a glove,” he says, 

“Lmed all with fin* it is. 

Bid her to come to Silver Wood 
To speak with Childe Maurice. 

“And here is a ring, a rmg,” he says, 

“A nng of the precious stone 
He prays her come to Silver Wood 
And ask the leave of none ” 

“Well do I love your errand, master, 

But better I love my life 
Would you have me go to John Steward’s castle, 
To ti^t away his wife?” 

“Do not I give you meat?” he says, 

“Do not I give you fee? 

How dare you stop my errand 
When that I bid you flee?” 

When the lad came to John Steward’s castle. 

He ran right through the gate 
Until he came to the high, high hall 
Where the company sat at meat. 

“Here is a glove, my lady,” said he, 

“Lmed all with fur it is; 

It says you’re to come to Silver Wood 
And speak with Childe Maurice. 
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“And here is a ring, a ring of gold, 

Set with the precious stone: 

It prays you to come to Silver Wood 
And ask the leave of none.” 

Out then spake the wily nurse, 

A wily woman was she, 

“If this be come from Childe Maurice 
It’s dearly welcome to me ” 

“Thou best, thou best, thou wily nurse. 

So loud as I hear thee he' 

I brought It to John Steward’s lady, ' 

And I trow thou be not she.” 

Then up and rose him John Steward, 

And an angry man was he: 

“Did I thmk there was a lord m the world 
My lady loved but me!” 

He dressed himself in his lady’s gown, 

Her mantle and her hood, 

But a httle brovra sword hung down by his knee. 
And he rode to SUver Wood. 
«••••••■ 

Childe Maunce sat m Silver Wood, 

He whistled and he sung, 

“I think I see the woman commg 
That I have loved so long.” 

But then stood up Childe Maurice 
His mother to help from horse. 

“O alas, alas!” says Childe Maurice, 

“My mother was never so gross!” 

“No wonder, no wonder,” John Steward he said, 
“My lady loved thee well. 

For the fairest part of my body • ^ 

Is blacker than thy heel ” 
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John Steward took the httle brown sword 
That hung low down by his knee; 

He has cut the head off Childe Maurice 
And the body put on a tree. 

And when he came to his lady — 

Looked over the castle-wall — 

He threw the head into her lap, 

Saying, “Lady, take the ball!” 

Says, “Dost thou know Ghilde Maurice’ head, 
When that thou dost it see? 

Now lap It soft, and kiss it oft. 

For thou loved’st him better than me.” 

But when she looked on Ghilde Maurice’ head 
She ne’er spake words but three: 

“I never bare no child but one, 

And you have slam him, tnilye. 

“I got him in my mother’s bower 
With secret sm and shame; 

I brought him up m the good greenwood 
Under the dew and ram.” 

And she has taken her Childe Maurice 
And kissed him, mouth and chin; 

“O better I loved my Childe Maurice 
Than all my royal km'” 

“Woe be to theel” John Steward he said. 
And a woe, woe man was he; 

“For if you had told me he was your son 
He had never been slam by me ” 

Says, “Wicked be my merry men all, 

I gave meat, drmk and cloth! 

But could they not have holden me 
When I was m all that wrath?” 
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THE DOUGLAS TRACED T 

“Rise up, rise up, Lord Douglas'” she says, 

“And put on your armour so bnght; 

Let it ne’er be said that a daughter of ours 
Was married to a lord imder mght. 

“Rise up, nse up, my seven bold sons. 

And put on your armour so bnght, 

And take better care o’ your yoimgest sister, 

For your eldest’s away this mght'” 

Lady Margaret was on a milk-white steed. 

Lord William was on a gray, 

A buglet-hom hung down by his side, 

And swiftly they rode away. 

Lord William looked over his left shoulder 
To see what he could see. 

And there he spied her seven bold brothers 
Come ridmg over the lea. 

“Light down, hght down, Lady Margaret,” he said, 
“And hold my steed m your hand, 

Until that against your seven bold brothers. 

And yoiir father, I make a stand.” 

O, there she stood, and bitter she stood. 

And never shed one tear, 

Until she saw her brothers fa’. 

And her father who loved her so dear. 

“O hold your hand. Lord William!” she said, 
“For your strokes are deep and sore, 

Though lovers I can get many a one, 

A father I can never get more.” 

O she’s taken off her handkerchief, 

It was o’ the holland so fine, 

And_ aye she dressed her father’s woimds; 

His blood ran down hke wme 
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“O choose, O choose, Lady Margaret, 

Will ye go with me, or bide^” 

“I’ll go, I’ll go. Lord Wilham,” she said. 

“Ye’ve left me no other gmde.” 

He lifted her up on her mdk-white steed, 

And mounted his dapple-gray. 

With his buglet-hom hung down by his side. 
And slowly they rode away. 

O they rode on, and on they rode, 

And a’ by the hght o’ the moon. 

Until they came to a wan water. 

And there they hghted down. 

They hghted down to take a dnnk 
O’ the sprmg that ran so clear, 

But down the stream ran his red heart’s blood; 
And she began to fear. 

“Hold up, hold up. Lord Wilham,” she said, 

“I fear me you are slam!” 

“’Tis but the shadow o’ my scarlet doak 
That shmes m the water so plain ” 

O they rode on, and on they rode, 

And a’ by the hght o’ the moon. 

Until they saw his mother’s ha’. 

And there they hghted down. 

“Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 

“Get up, and let in your son' 

Open the door, lady mother,” he says, 

“For this mght my fair lady I’ve won! 

“Now make my bed, lady mother,” he says, 
“O make it wide and deep. 

And lay Lady Maigaret close at my back. 

And the sounder will I sleepl” 
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Lord William was dead long ere midnight, 
Lady Margaret long ere day, 

And all true lovers that go together 
May they have more luck Aan they! 

Lord William was buned in Mary’s Kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary’s Quire; 

And out of her grave grew a bonny red rose. 
And out of the knight’s a bner 


TRUE THOMAS 

True Thomas lay on Hunthe bank; 

A marvel he did see; 

For there he saw a lady bright. 

Gome ndmg down by the Eildon trec.i 

Her skirt was of the grass-green silk. 

Her mantle of the velvet fine; 

On every lock of her horse’s mane, 

Himg fifty silver bells and nine. 

True Thomas he pulled off his cap, 

And bowed low down on his knee, 

“All hail, thou mighty Queen of Heaven! 

For thy peer on earth could never be.” 

“O no, O no, Thomas,” she said, 

“That name does not belong to me; 

I’m but the Queen of fair Elfland, 

That hither am come to visit thee. 

“Harp and carp, Thomas,” she said, 

“Harp and carp along with me. 

And if yc dare to kiss my bps, 

Sure of your body I will be!” 

“Betide me weal, betide me woe. 

That weird shall never daunten me'” 

*The Eildon tree was the tree of raagic under which the Rhymer de- 
bvered his prophecies 
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Then he has kissed her on the bps, 

All underneath the Eildon tree 

“Now ye must go with me,” she said, 

“True Thomas, ye must go with me; 

And ye must serve me seven years. 

Through weal or woe as may chance to be.” 

She’s mounted on her milk-white steed. 

She’s taken True Thomas up behmd; 

And aye, whene’er her bridle rang, 

The steed flew swofter than the wmd. 

O they rode on, and farther on, 

The steed flew swifter than the wind; 

Until they reached a desert wide, 

And hvmg land was left behmd. 

“Laght dovra, hght down now, Thomas,” she said, 
“And lean your head upon my knee. 

Light dovra, and rest a httle space, 

And I will show you marvels three. 

“O see ye not yon narrow road. 

So thick beset with thorns and bners? 

That IS the path of righteousness, 

Though after it but few enquires 

“And see ye not yon broad, broad road. 

That stretches o’er the hly leven? 

That is the path of wickedness. 

Though some call it the road to heaven. 

“And see ye not yon bonny road. 

That winds about the green hillside? 

That IS the way to fair Elfland, 

Where you and I this night must bide. 

“But, Thomas, ye shall hold your tongue. 
Whatever ye may hear or see. 

For if ye speak word in Elfin land. 

Ye’ll ne’er win back to your own countreel” 
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0 they rode on, and farther on; 

They waded through nvers above the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of a sea. 

It was mirk, mirk mght; there was no star-light; 

They waded through red blood to the knee; 

For all the blood that’s shed on earth, 

Runs through the sprmgs o’ that countree. 

At last they came to a garden green, 

And she pulled an apple from on high — 

“Take this for thy wages, True Thomas, 

It will give thee the tongue that can never he!” 

“My tongue is my own,” True Thomas he said, 
“A goodly gift ye would give to mel 

1 neither could to biiy or sell 

At fair or tryst where I may be. 

“I could neither speak to prince or peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair ladye ” 

“Now hold thy peace!” the lady said, 

“For as I say, so must it be ” 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 

And a pair of shoes of the velvet green; 

And till seven years were gone and past. 

True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


THE WIFE OF USHER'S WELL 

A 

There hved a wife at Usher’s Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o’er the sea 

They had not been a week from her, 

A week but barely one, 

\Vhen word came to the mother hersel£ 
That her three sons were gone. 
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They had not been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 

When word came to the mother herself, 
That her sons she’d never see. 

“I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fishes m the flood, 

Till my three sons come home to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood 1” 

It feU about the Martmmas, 

When mghts are long and dark, 

The mother’s three sons they all came home. 
And their hats were of birch bark. 

It neither grew m marsh or trench 
Nor yet m any ditch. 

But at the gates of Paradise 
That birch grew fair and rich. 

“Blow up the fire, my maidens! 

Brmg water from the well' 

For all my house shall feast this night, 

Smce my three sons are well.” 

And she has made to them a bed, 

She’s made it large and wide, 

And she’s taken her mantle her about. 

Sat down at the bed-side. 

Up then crew the red, red cock. 

And up and crew the gray. 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

“’Tis tune we were away ” 

The cock he had not crowed but once. 

And clapped his wings at dawn. 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 
“Brother, we must be gone. 

“The cock doth crow, the hght doth grow, 
The channelling worm doth chide. 
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If we be nussed out of our place, 

A sore pam we must abide.” 

“Lie still, he still, but a httle wee while. 

Lie still but if we may, 

If our mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She will go mad ere day.” 

“Fare ye well, my mother dear' 

Farewell to bam and byre'^ 

And fare ye well, the bonny lass, 

That kindles my mother’s fire.” 

SIR PATRICK SPENS 

The king sits m Dumferline towne 
Dnnking the blood-red wine, 

“O where wdl I get a skilful skipper 
To sail this ship of mme?” 

Up and spake an elder knight. 

Sat at the king’s right knee 
“Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.” 

The king has wntten a broad letter 
And sealed it with his hand. 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens 
Was walking on the strand. 

“To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the foam; 

The King’s own daughter of Noroway, 

’Tis thou must bnng her home'” 

The first hne that Sir Patrick read 
A loud, loud laugh laughed he: 

The next hne that Sir Patrick read 
The tear bhndcd his ee.^ 

Byre, cattle-house 2 Eye 
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*‘Oh who is this Has done this deed. 

This ill deed unto me; 

To send me out this time o’ the year 
To sail upon the sea? 

“Make haste, make haste, my merry men all. 
Our good ship sails the mom.” 

“Oh say not so, my master dear. 

For I fear a deadly storm. 

“I saw the new moon late yestere’en 
With the old moon in her arm; 

And if we go to sea, master, 

I fear we’ll come to harm.” 

They had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league, but barely three, 

When the sky grew dark, the wmd blew loud, 
And angry grew the sea. 

The anchor broke, the topmast split, 

’Twais such a deadly storm. 

The waves came over the broken ship 
TiU all her sides were tom. 

O long, long may the ladies sit 
With their fans mto their hand. 

Or ere they see Sir Patnck Spens 
Come sailmg to the strand ^ 

O long, long may the maidens stand 
With their gold combs m their hair, 

Before they’ll see their own dear loves 
Come home to greet them there. 

O forty miles off Aberdeen • 

’Tis fifty fathom deep 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens 
With the Scots lords at his feet. 
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FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM 


As It feu out on a long suituner’s day, 

Two lovers they sat on a hill; 

They sat together that long summer’s day, 
And could not talk their fill 

“I’m not the man for you, Margaret, 

You’re not the wife for me. 

Before to-morrow at eight of the clock, 

A rich wedding you shall see.” 

Fair Margaret sat in her bower-window 
Combmg her yellow hair. 

She saw Sweet Wilham and his brown bnde 
Unto the church draw near. 

Then down she laid her ivory comb, 

And up she bound her baur; 

She went out from her bower ahve, 

But alive nevermore came there. 

When day was gone, and mght was come, 
And all men fast asleep. 

Came in the ghost of Fair Margaret, 

And stood at Wilham’s feet. 

“How like ye the lady. Sweet Wilham, 

That lies m your arms asleep? 

God give you joy of your gay bnde-bed. 
And me of my winding-sheet'” 

When mght was gone and day was come 
And aU men waked from sleep, 

Sweet Wilham to his lady said, 

“Alas' I have cause to weep. 

“I dreamed a dream, my lady, 

A dream that bodes no good" 

I dreamed our bower was full of red swme 
And our bnde-bed full of blood ” 
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He caU&d up his merry men aU, 

By one, by two, by three. 

Saying, “I’ll away to Fair Margaret’s bower. 
With the leave of my ladye.” 

And when he came to Fair Margaret’s bower 
He knockM at the ring. 

And who so ready as her seven brothers 
To rise and let him in? 

“O, IS she m the parlour?” he said, 

“Or IS she in the hall? 

Or IS she m the long chamber 
Amongst her merry maids all^” 

“No, she’s not m the parlour,” they said, 
“Nor she’s not in the ball: 

But she is m the long chamber, 

Laid out against the walL” 

He turned up the covenng-sheet. 

And looked upon the dead. 

“Methinks her lips are pale and wan, 

She hzis lost her cherry red ” 

“I would do more for thee, Margaret, 

Than would any of thy km‘ 

And I wiU kiss thy jiale, cold bps 
Though thy smile I cannot wm ” 

With that bespake the seven brothers. 

Making a piteous moan* 

“You may go kiss your joUy brown bride. 
And let our sister alone.” 

“If I do kiss my jolly brown bnde, 

I do but what is nght; 

For I made no vow to your sister dear, 

By day nor yet by mght. 
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“Deal orij deal on, my merry men all, 
Deal on your cake and wme' 

For whatever is dealt at her fimeral to-day 
Shall be dealt to-morrow at mme.” 

Fair Margaret died on the over-night, 
Sweet Wilham died on the morrow. 

Fair Margaret died for pure, pure love; 
Sweet William died foi sorrow. 

Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 
Sweet William in the higher; 

Out of her breast there sprang a rose-tree. 
Out of his breast a bner. 


THE TWO SISTERS OF BINNORIE 

There were two sisters sat in a bower; 
Btnnone, 0 Bimone; 

There came a knight to be their wooer; 

By the bonny mill-dams of Binnone. 

He courted the eldest with gloves and rings, 
But he loved the youngest above all things. 

The eldest was vex^d to despair, 

And much she envied her sister fair. 

The eldest said to the youngest one, 

“Will ye see our father’s ships come in?” 

She’s taken her by the hly-white hand, 

And led her down to the nver strand. 

The youngest stood upon a stone; 

The eldest came and pushed her in. 

“O Sister, sister, reach your hand, 

And you shall be heir of half my land. 

“O sister, reach me but your glove 
And sweet WUham shall be all your love.” 
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“Sink on, nor hope for hand or glove' 

Sweet Wilham shall surely be my love ” 

Sometimes she sank, sometimes she swam. 
Until she came to the mouth of the dam. 

Out then came the miller’s son 
And saw the fair maid swimmmg m. 

“O father, father, draw your dam' 

Here’s either a mermaid or a swan.” 

The miller hasted and drew his dam, 

And there he found a drowned wom^ 

.. You could not see her middle small, 

Her girdle was so rich withaL 

You could not see her yellow hair 

For the gold and pearls that clustered there. 

And by there came a harper fine 
Who harped to nobles when they dme. 

And when he looked that lady on. 

He sighed and made a heavy moan. 

He’s made a harp of her breast bone, 

Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone. 

He’s taken three locks of her yellow hair 
And with them strung his hairp so rare. 

He went mto her father’s haU 
To play his harp before them all. 

But as he laid it on a stone. 

The harp began to play alone. 

And soon the harp sang loud and clear, 
“Farewell, my father and mother dear. 
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“Farewell, farewell, my brother Hugh, 
Farewell, my William, sweet and true.” 

And then as plain as plain could be, 
(Binnone, 0 Btnnone) 

“There sits my sister who drowned me 
By the bonny mill-dams of Binnone’" 


LORD RANDAL 

“O where have you been. Lord Randal, my son? 

O where have you been, my handsome yoiing man^” — 

“I have been to the wild wood; mother, make my bed 
soon. 

For I’m weary with htmtmg, and fain would he down.” 

“Who gave you your dinner. Lord Randal, my son? 

Who gave you your dinner, my handsome young man?” — 
“I dmtd with my sweetheart, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary with hunting, and fam would he down.” 

“What had you for dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 

What had you for dinner, my handsome young man?” — 

“I had eels boiled m broth, mother, make my bed soon. 
For I’m weary with hunting, and fkm would he down.” 

“And where are your bloodhounds, Lord Randal, my son? 
And where are your bloodhounds, my handsome yoimg 
man?” — 

“O they swelled and they died; mother, make my bed 
soon. 

For I’m weary with himting, and fam would he down.” 

“O I fear you are poisoned. Lord Randal, my son! 

O I fear you are poisoned, my handsome young man!” — 
“O yes! I am poisoned; mother, make my bed soon. 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fam would he down.” 
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GLASGERION 

Glasgcrion was a harper good, 

He harpM to the King; 

Glasgerion was the best harper 
Who ever played on a string. 

He’d harp a fish from the nyer, 

Or water from a stone; 

He’d harp the heart fixim a maiden’s breast 
To love but him alone. 

He’s taken his harp into his hand; 

He’s harpM and he’s sung; 

And aye he harpM to the King 
Who never thought it long. 

The Kmg and all his nobles 
Sat dnuking at their wme; 

The King would have none but his daughter 
To wait on them as they dine 

Glasgenon’s taken his harp m hand 
Till he’s played them all asleep. 

All but the fair young Prmcess 
Whom love did waking keep. 

She said, “Play on, Glasgerion, 

Play on and never cease; 

There’s never a stroke comes firom thy harp 
But it gladdens my heart with peace.” 

At first he played a slow, grave time 
And then a gay one flew, 

And many’s the sigh and the lovmg word 
That passed between the two. 

“Gome to my bower, Glasgdrion, 

When all men are at rest. 

As I am a lady true to my word. 

Thou shall be a welcome guest.” 
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Home then came Glasgenon; 

A glad man, Lord* was he. 

“And come thou hither, Jack, my boy; 

Come hither unto me. 

“For the King’s daughter,” Glasgenon said, 
“Hath granted me a boon. 

And at her bower I must be 
At the settmg of the moon.” 

“Lie down m your bed, dear master, 

And sleep as long as you may, 

I’ll keep good watch and waken you 
Three hours before ’tis day.” 

But up he rose, that worthless lad. 

His master’s clothes did don; 

A collar he cast about his neck. 

He seemed the gentleman. 

And when he came to the lady’s bower 
He lightly rattled the pin. 

The lady she was true to her word; 

She rose and let him in. 

He did not kiss that lady’s mouth. 

His love-makmg was rude, 

And much that lady did mistrust 
He was of churlish blood. 

Home then came the worthless lad, 

Took off both cloak and shoon. 

And cast the collar from his neck — ■ 

He was but a churl’s son 

‘'Wake up, wake up, good master, 

I fear ’tis almost dawn. 

Wake up, wake up, the cock has crowed; 

’Tis time that you were gone.” 

Then quickly rose Glasgerion, 

Put on his cloak and shoon. 
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And cast a collar about his neck — 

He was a lord’s true son 

And when he came to the lady’s bower 
He lightly ra^ed the pin. 

The lady was more than true to her word; 
She rose and let him in. 

“O whether have you left with me 
Your bracelet or your glove? 

Or are you retumfed back agam 
To know more of my love?”^ 

Glasgenon swore a fuU great oath 
By oak and ash and thorn, 

“I was never before m your chamber, lady, 
Smce the time that I was bom ” 

“O then it was your vile foot-page 
Who hath beguilM me.” 

Then she pulled forth a httle sharp knife 
That hung down at her knee 

O’er her white feet the red blood ran 
Or ever a hand could stay, 

And dead she lay on her bower-floor 
At the dawmng of the day. 

But home then went Glasgerion, 

A woe man, Lord! was he 
“And come thou hither. Jack, my boy; 

Gome hither unto me 

“K I had killed a man to-mght. 

Jack, I would tell it thee, 

But if I have taken no hfe to-night. 

Jack, thou hast taken three.” 

Then he pulled out his bright, brown sword. 
And dried it on his sleeve, 

And he smote off that vile lad’s head 
And asked for no man’s leave. 
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He set the sword’s point to his breast, 
The pommel to a stone. 

Through the falseness of that lying lad. 
These three hves were all gone. 


BARBARA ALLEN'S CRUELTT 

AH m the merry month of May, 

When green buds they were swelling, 

Young Jemmy Grove on his death-bed lay 
For love of Barbara Allen. 

He sent his man tmto her then, 

To the town where she was dwelling; 

“O haste and come to my master dear. 

If your name be Barbara Allen.” 

Slowly, slowly she rose up, 

And she came where he was lying: 

And when she drew the curtain by. 

Says, “Young man, I thmk you’re dying.” 

“O It’s I am sick, and very, very sick, 

And It’s all for Barbara Allen ” 

“O the better for me you’ll never be, 

Tho’ your heart’s blood were a-spilhngl 

“O do you not mind, yoimg man,” she says, 
“When the red wine you were filhng, 

That you made the healths go round and roimd. 
And shghted Barbara Allen?” 

He turned his face unto the wall. 

And death with him was deahng; 

“Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all; 

Be kmd to Barbara Aden.” 

As she was walking o’er the fields. 

She heard the dead-bell kneUmg; 

And every beat the dead-bell gave, 

Cried, “Woe to Barbara Allen!” 
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“O mother, mother,'^nake »y bed, 

To lay me down m sorrow 
My love has died for me to-day, 

I’ll die for him to-morrow.” 

EDWARD, EDWARD 

*‘Why does your sword so drip with blood, 
Edward, Edv/ard? 

Why does your sword so dnp with blood. 

And why so sad are ye, O?” 

"O I have killed my hawk so good. 

Mother, mother, 

O I have killed my hawk so good 
And I have no more but he, O.” 

^‘Your hawk’s blood was never so red, 
Edward, Edward, 

Your hawk’s blood was never so red. 

My dear son. I tell thee, O ” 

*‘0 I have killed my red-roan steed. 

Mother, mother, 

O I have killed my red-roan steed. 

That was so fair and free, O.” 

^‘Your steed was old and your stable’s filled, 
Edward, Edward, 

Your steed was old and your stable’s filled. 
Now say what may it be, O.” 

It was my father that I killed. 

Mother, mother, \ 

It was my father that I killed, ' 

Alas, and woe is me, O.” 

‘"What penance will ye do for that, 

Edward, Edward? 

What penance will ye do For that. 

My dear son, now tell me, O?” 

*‘I’U set my feet m yonder boat. 

Mother, mother, , 

I’ll set my feet m yonder boat. 

And I’ll fare over the sea, O.” 
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“What -will ye do with your towers and hall, 
Edward, Edward^ 

What will ye do with your towers and hall, 

That are so fair to see, O^” 

“I’ll let them stand till down they fall. 

Mother, mother, 

I’ll let them stand till down they fall, 

For here nevermore may I be, O.” 

“What vwll ye leave to your babes and your wife, 
Edward, Edward? 

What will ye leave to your babes and your wife. 
When ye go over the sea, O?” 

“The world’s room — ^let them beg through life, 
Mother, mother. 

The world’s room — let them beg through life, 

For them nevermore will I see, O.” 

“And what will ye leave to your own mother dear, 
Edward, Edward? 

And what will ye leave to your own mother dear, 
My dear son, now tell me, O?” 

“The curse of Hell from me shall ye bear, 
Mother, mother. 

The curse of Hell from me shall ye bear: ^ 

Such counsel ye gave to me. O’” 


MAT COLVIN 

False Sir John a-wooing came, 

To a maid of beauty rare, 

May Colvm was the lady’s name, 

Her father’s only heir. 

He wooed her indoors, he wooed her out, 
He wooed her night and day. 

Until he got the lady’s consent 
To mount and nde away. 

“Go fetch me some* of your father’s gold 
And some of your mother’s fee, 
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And I’ll carry you to the far Northland 
And there I’ll marry thee ” 

She’s gone to her father’s coffers, 

Where all his money lay; 

And she’s taken the red, and she’s left the white, 
And hghtly she’s tripped away. 

She’s gone down to her father’s stable. 

Where all his steeds did stand; 

And she’s taken the best and left the worst. 

That was m her father’s land. 

He rode on, and she rode on, 

They rode a long summer’s day, 

Until they came to a broad nver. 

An arm of a lonesome sea. 

*‘Leap off the steed,” says false Sir John; 

“Your bndal bed you see; 

Tor it’s seven fair maids I have drowned here. 
And the eighth one you shall be. 

*‘Cast off, cast off your sUks so fine, 

And lay them on a stone. 

For they are too fine and costly 
To rot m the salt sea foam ” 

“O turn about, thou false Sir John, 

And look to the leaf o’ the tree. 

Tor it never became a gentleman 
A naked womcin to see.” 

He’s turned himself straight round about 
To look to the leaf o’ tbe tree. 

She’s twmed her arms about his waist, 

And thrown him mto the sea 

“O hold a grip Of me. May Colvin, 

For fear that I should drown. 

I’ll take you home to your father’s gates. 

And saf^ I’ll set you down.” 
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“O safe enough I am. Sir John, 

And safer I will be; 

For seven fair maids have you drowned here, 
The eighth shall not be me. 

“O he you there, thou false Sir John, 

O he you there,” said she, 

“For you he not in a colder bed 
Than the one you intended for me.’^ 

So she went on her father’s steed. 

As swift as she could away; 

And she came home to her father’s gates 
At the brcakmg of the day. 

Up then spake the pretty parrot: 

“May Colvm, where have you been? 

What has become of false Sir John, 

That wooed you yestere’en?” 

“O hold your tongue, my pretty parrot, 

Nor tell no tales on me; 

Your cage will be made of the beaten gold 
With spokes of ivory.” 

Up then spake her father dear, 

In the chamber where he lay: 

“What ails you, pretty parrot. 

That you prattle so long ere day^” 

“There came a cat to my door, master, 

I thought ’twould have worried me; 

And 1 was c allin g on May Colvin 
To take the cat from me ” 


BONNIE GEORGE CAMPBELL 


High upon Highlands, 
And low upon Tay, 
Bonme George Campbell 
Rode out on a day. 
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Saddled and bridled, 

And gallant to see: 

Home came his good horse. 

But home came not he. 

Out ran his old niothcr, 

V\dld with despair; 

Out ran his bonme bride, 
Tearing her hair. 

He rode saddled and bridled. 
With boots to the knee; 

Home came his good horse, 

But never came he. 

"My meadow hcs green. 

And my com is unshorn. 

My bam is unbuilt, , 

And my babe is unborn.” 

He rode saddled and bndled. 
Careless and free: 

Safe home came the saddle, 
But never came he. 


THE WRAGGLE TAGGLE GIPSIES 

Three gipsies stood at the Castle gate, 

They sang so high, they sang so low; 

The lady sate m her chamber late, 

Her heart it melted away as snow. 

They sang so sweet, they sang so shnll. 

That fast her tears began to flow. 

And she laid down her silken gown. 

Her golden rmgs, and all her show. 

She’s taken off her high-heeled shoes 
All made of the Spanish leather, O. 

She woiBd m the street with her bare, bare feet 
All out in the wmd and weather, O 
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“I forsake thee, King Herod, 

And thy works all, 

There is a child m Bethlehem bom 
Is better than we alh” 

“What aileth thee, Stephen? 

What IS thee befaU? 

Lacketh thee ather meat or drink 
In Kmg Herod’s hall^” 

“Lacketh me neither meat nor drink 
In King Herod’s hall; 

There is a child in Bethlehem bom 
Is better than we all.” 

“What aileth thee, Stephen? 

Art mad or hast grown •wroth? 
Lacketh thee either gold or fee 
Or any rich cloth?” 

“Lacketh me neither gold nor fee 
Nor cloth nor thmgs of greed. 
There is a child in Bethlehem bom 
Shall help ns m our need.” 

“That IS all so true, Stephen, 

All so true, I know, 

As if the capon in this dish 

Should come to life and crow.” 

That word ■was not so soon said, 
That word in that hall. 

The capon crew Chrtstus natus est 
Among the lords all. 

“Rise up, my true tormentors. 

By two and all by one. 

Lead Stephen here out of this to'Wn 
And stone him -with stone ” 
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They took Stephen 
And stoned him on the way. 

And therefore is his even 
On Christ’s own day. 

THE OLD CLOAK 

This wmter’s weather it waxeth cold, 

And frost doth freeze on every hill. 

And Boreas blows his blast so bold, 

That all our cattle may die "with chiU, 

BeU, my wife, who loves no strife, 
she said unto me quietly, 

“Rise up, and save cow Cruinbock’s life. 

Man, put thine old cloak about thee ” 

HE 

0 Bell, why dost thou scold and scorn? 

Thou knowest my doak is very thm: 

It IS so bare and overworn 
A cncket could not creep therein. 

Then I’ll no longer borrow nor lend. 

For once I’ll new-appareUed be. 

To-morrow I’ll to town and spend, 

For I’ll have a new cloak about me. 

SHE 

Cow Grumbock is a very good cow. 

She has been always true to the pail. 

She has helped us to liutter and cheese, I trow. 
And other thmgs she will not fail, 

1 would be loth to see her pine, 

Good husband, counsel take of me. 

It is not for us to go so fine. 

Man, take thme old cloak about thee. 

HE 

My cloak it was a very good cloak. 

It hath been always true to the wear. 

But now It is not worth a groat, 

I have had it four and forty year' 
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“O saddle to me my milk-white steed, 

And go and fetch my pony, O! 

That I may nde and seek my bnde. 

Who IS gone with the wraggle taggle gipsies, O!” 

O he rode high, and he rode low, 

He rode thro’ wood and copses too, 

Untd he came to an open field, 

And there he espied his lady, O! 

“What makes you leave your house and land^ 
Your golden treasures to forgo^ 

What makes you leave your new-wedded lord. 
To follow the wraggle taggle gipsies, O?” 

“What care I for my house and my land? 

What care I for my treasure, O? 

What care I for my new-wedded lord, — 

I’m off with the wraggle taggle gipsies, O’” 

“Last night you slept on a goose-feather bed. 
With the sheet turned down so bravely, O? 

But to-night you’ll sleep in a cold open field. 
Along with the wraggle taggle gipsies, O'” 

“What care I for a goose-feather bed. 

With the sheet turned down so bravely, O’* 

For to-night I shall sleep m a cold open field. 
Along with the wraggle taggle gipsies, Ol” 


THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL 

Joseph was an old man. 

An old man was he 
When he wedded Mary 
In the land of Galilee. 

Joseph and Mary wallong 
In the midst of a wood 
Saw bemes and cherries 
As red as the blood. 
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O then bespoke Mary, 

So meek and so mild, 

“Pray get me one cherry. 

For I am with child.” 

O then bespoke Joseph, 

So rude and unkmd, 

“Let him get thee a cherry 
That got thee with child.” 

O then bespoke the babe 
Withm his mother’s womb, 

“Bow down, thou tall cherry-tree, 

And give my mother some.” 

Then bowed down the tall cherry-tree 
To his mother’s right hand. 

And she cned, “See, Joseph, 

I have cherries at commandl” 

And Mary ate her cherry 
As red as the blood; 

Then Mary went on 
With her heavy load. 


ST. STEPHEN AND KING HEROD 

Samt Stephen was a clerk 
In King Herod’s hall, 

And served him with bread and cloth 
As every kmg befall. 

Stephen out of kitchen came 
With boar’s head on hand, 

He saw a star wais fair and bright 
Over Bethlehem stand 

He cast adown the boar’s head 
And went mto the hall; 

“I forsake thee, Herod, 

And thy works all 
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“I forsake thee, King Herod, 

And thy works all, 

There is a child in Bethlehem bom 
Is better than we all.” 

“What aileth thee, Stephen? 

What is thee befall? 

Lacketh thee ather meat or drink 
In Kmg Herod’s hall^” 

“Lacketh me neither meat nor dnnk 
In Kmg Herod’s hall; 

There is a child in Bethlehem bom 
Is better than we all ” 

“What aileth thee, Stephen? 

Art mad or hast grown wroth? 
Lacketh thee either gold or fee 
Or any nch cloth?” 

“Lacketh me neither gold nor fee 
Nor cloth nor thmgs of greed. 
There is a child in Bethlehem bom 
Shall help us m our need.” 

“That is all so true, Stephen, 

All so true, I know. 

As if the capon in this dish 

Should come to hfe and crow.” 

That word was not so soon said. 
That word in that hall. 

The capon crew Chrtsius natus est 
Among the lords alL 

“Rise up, my true tormentors. 

By two and till by one. 

Lead Stephen here out of this town 
And stone him with stone ” 
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They took Stephen 
And stoned him on the way. 

And therefore is his even 
On Christ’s own day. 

THE OLD CLOAK 

This winter’s weather it waxeth cold, 

And frost doth freeze on every hill, 

And Boreas blows his blast so bold, 

That all our cattle may die with chilL 
Bell, my wife, who loves no strife, 

She said unto me quietly, 

“Rise up, and save cow Crumbock’s hfe. 

Man, put thme old doak about thee ” 

HE 

0 Bell, why dost thou scold and scorn? 

Thou knowest my doak is very thin: 

It IS so bare and overworn 
A cncket could not creep therein. 

Then I’ll no longer borrow nor lend. 

For once I’ll new-appareUed be, 

To-morrow I’ll to town and spend, 

For I’ll have a new doak about me. 

SHE 

Cow Crumbock is a very good cow. 

She has been always true to the pail. 

She has hdped us to butter and cheese, I trow. 
And other thmgs she will not fail, 

1 would be loth to see her pine, 

Good husband, counsd take of me. 

It IS not for us to go so fine. 

Man, take thine old doak about thee. 

HE 

My cloak it was a very good doak, 
it hath been always true to the wear. 

But now it IS not worth a groat; 

I have had it four and forty year 
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Once it was scarlet and fine of grain, 

’Tis now but a sieve, as you may see, 

It will neither hold out wind nor ram, 

And I’ll have a new cloak about me. 

SHE 

It IS four and forty years ago 
Smce the one of us the other did ken, 

And we have had betwixt us two 
Of children either nine or ten, 

We have brought them up to women and men; 

In the fear of God I trow they be; 

And why wilt thou thyself misken^ 

Man, take thine old cloak about thee. 

HE 

O Bell, my wife, why dost thou flout! 

Now IS now, and then was then. 

Seek now all the world throughout, 

Thou kenst not downs from gentlemen. 

They are dad m black, green, yellow, or grey. 

So far above their own degree: 

Once m my life I’ll do as they, 

For I’ll have a new doak about me. 

SHE 

King Stephen was a worthy peer, 

Hhs breeches cost him but a crown, 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

Therefore he called the tailor “ cloivn”. 

He was a man of high renown, 

And thou but of a low degree* 

It’s pnde that puts this country down, 

Man, take thmc old doak about thee. 

HE 

Bell, my wife, she loves not strife. 

Yet she will lead me if she can; 

And oft, to bve a qinet life, 

I am forced to yidd, though I’m good-man. 
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It’s not for man with woman to strive, 
Unless he first give o’er the plea. 

As we began, so ■v^ we live, 

And I’U take mme old cloak about me 


“GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR” 

It feU about the Martinmas time. 

And a gay time it was then, 

When our goodwife got puddmgs to make. 
And she’s boiled them m the pan. 

The wind so cold blew south and north, 

And blew mto the floor. 

Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 

“Get up and bar the door.” 

“My hand is in my household work, 
Goodman, as ye may see, 

And It wiU not be barred for a hundred years. 
If It’s to be barred by me'” 

They made a pact between them both. 

They made it firm and sure, ^ 

That whosoe’er should speak the first, 

Should nse and bar the door. 

Then by there came two gentlemen. 

At twelve o’clock at night. 

And they could sec neither house nor haU, 
Nor coal nor candlehght 

“Now whether is this a nch man’s house. 

Or whether is it a poor?” 

But never a word would one (5f them speak. 
For barrmg of the door. 

The guests they ate the white puddmgs, 

And then they ate the black; 

Tho’ much the goodwife thought to herself, 
Yet never a word she spake 


B L V. 


c 
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Then said one stranger to the other, 

“Here, man, take ye my knife, 

Do ye take off the old man’s beard, 

And I’ll kiss the goodwifc ” 

“There’s no hot water to scfepe it off, 

And what shall we do then 

“Then why not use the pudding broth, 

That boils into the pan^” 

O up then started our goodman, 

An angry man was he 

“Will yc kiss my wife before my eyes* 

And with puddmg broth scald me!” 

Then up and started our goodwife. 

Gave three skips on the floor: 

“Goodman, you’ve spoken tlie foremost word. 
Get up and bar the doorl” 


KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF 
CANTERBURY-^ 

/ 

An anaent story I’ll tell you anon. 

Of a notable prmce, that was called Kmg John; 

He ruled over England with mam and might. 

But he did great wrong, and mamtamed little nght. 

And I’ll tell you a story, a story so merry. 

Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury; 

How for his housekeepmg and high renown, 

They rode post to bring him to London town. 

A hundred men, as the King heard say. 

The Abbot kept m his house evey day. 

And fifty gold chains, without any doubt. 

In velvet coats waited the Abbot about. 

^Tliis, from Percy’s Rehques of Ancient English Poetry, bears the marks 
of much revision on the framework of an old popular ballad ‘‘It seems,” 
says Percy, ‘‘to have been abridged and modernized about the time of 
James I from a much older model,” but Percy himself took ‘‘considerable 
liberties” with the stanzas 
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“How now, Father Abbot? I hear it of thee, 

Thou keepest a far better house than me. 

And for thy housekeeping and high renown, 

I fear thou work’st treason against my crown.” 

“My Liege,” quoth the Abbot, “I would it were known, 
I am spending nothmg but what is my own; 

And I trust your grace wiU not put me in fear. 

For spending my own true-gotten gear.” 

“Yes, yes. Father Abbot, thy fault is high. 

And now for the same thou needest must die; 

And except thou canst answer me questions three, 

Thy head struck off from thy body shall be. 

“Now first,” quo’ the King, “as I sit here. 

With my crown of gold on my head so fair. 

Among all my hegemen of noble birth, 

Thou must tell to one penny what I am worth. 

“Secondly, tell me, beyond all doubt, 

How qmckly I may nde the whole world about; 

And at the thud question thou must not shrink. 

But tell me here truly, what do I think?” 

“O, these are deep questions for my shallow wit, 

And I cannot answer your Grace as yet; 

But if you wiU give me a fortnight’s space. 

I’ll do my endeavour to answer your Grace.” 

“Now a fortmght’s space to thee wiU I give. 

And that is the longest thou hast.to live; 

For unless thou answer my questions three. 

Thy life and thy lands are forfeit to me ” 

Away rode the Abbot all sad at this word; 

He rode to Cambridge and Oxcnford, 

But never a doctor there was so wise. 

That could by his learning an answer devise. 
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Then home rode the Abbot, with comfort so cold, 

And he met his shepherd, a-gomg to fold: 

“Now, good Lord Abbot, you are welcome home; 
WTiat news do you bring us from great King John'^’* 

“Sad new, sad news, Shepherd, I must give; 

That I have but three days more to live. 

I must answer the King his questions three 
Or my head struck off from my body shtill be. 

“The first is to tell him, as he sits there, 

With his crown of gold on his head so fair 
Among all his liegemen of noble birth. 

To within one penny, what he is worth. 

“The second, to tell him, beyond all doubt,* 

How qmckly he may nde this whole world about; 
And at question the third, I must not shnnk. 

But tell him there truly, what does he think'?” 

“O, cheer up, my lord, did you nev6r hear yet 
That a fool may teach a wise man wit? 

Lend me your servmg-men, horse, and apparel, 

And I’ll nde to London to answer your quarrel. 

“With your pardon, it oft has been told to me 
That I’m like your lordship as ever can be* 

And if you will but lend me your gown, 

There is none shall know us at London town.” 

“Now horses and servmg-men thou shalt have. 

With sumptuous raiment gallant and brave. 

With croaer, cind mitre, and rochet, and cope, 

Fit to draw near to our father, the pope.’^ 

“Now welcome. Sir Abbot,” the King he did say, 
“’Tis well thou’rt come back to keep thy day. 

For if thou canst answer my questions three. 

Thy life and thy hving both saved shall be. 
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“And first, as thou seest me sittmg hcre,^ 

With my crown of gold on my head so fair. 

Among my hegemen of noble birth. 

Tell to one p enny what I am worth.” 

“For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 
Among the false Jews as I have been told, 

And twenty-mne is the worth of thee, 

For I think thou art one penny worse than he ” 

The Kmg, he laughed, and swore by Sl Bittle, 

“I did not think I was worth so httle’ 

Now secondly teU me, beyond all doubt. 

How quickly I may nde this world about ” 

“You must rise with the sun, and nde with the same 
Until the neict mormng he nseth again, 

And then your Grace need never doubt 
But in twenty-four hours you’ll nde it about.” 

The Kmg he laughed, and swore by St. Jone, 

“I did not thmk I could do it so soon* 

Now from question the thud thou must not shnnk. 

But tell me truly, what do I thmk?” 

“Yea, that I shall do, and make your Grace merry 
You thmk I’m the Abbot of Canterbury. 

But I’m his poor shepherd, as plam you may see. 

That am come to beg pardon for him and for me.” 

The Kmg he laughed, and swore by the mass, 

“I’ll make thee Lord Abbot this day m his place!” 

‘TSTow nay, my Liege, be not in such speed. 

For alas! I can neither wnte nor read ” 

“Four nobles a week, then I’ll give to thee, 

For this merry jest thou hast shown to me; 

And tell the old Abbot, when thou gettest home, 

Thou hast brought a free pardon with thanks from Kmg 
John.” 
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STILL WATERS 

Says Tweed to TilJ,* 

“What makes you run so still?” 

Says Till to Tweed, 

“TTiough you run with speed, 

And I run slow, 

For every man that yo*u drown 
I drown two'” 

^ The Till IS a sluggish mcr in Scotland tributary to the Tweed. 



EARLY SONGS 


OF UNKNOWN BATE AND AUTHORSHIP 


The range of early songs of unknovrn authorship is almost as great 
in time and in variety as that of the early ballads Scholars have agreed 
that the "Cuccu Song” can be dated from the middle of the thirteenth 
century; the religious and amatory lyrics span the Middle English and 
Tudor period, -whfle that perfect expression of unaffected fidehty, 
“There is a lady sweet and kmd,” has sometimes been assigned to 
Thomas Ford and certainly was not written before 1600 

Possibly the most engaging, if not the most important of the verses 
in this section, are the anonymous airs and lyrics generally referred to 
as Elizabethan They come chiefly from two sources (1) the prmted 
rmsccUanies or anthologies, and (2) the music-sheeta and song-books 
of the period Apart from the printed volumes there are the rare manu- 
scnpts, notably those m the British Museum, the Bodleian Library 
and the hbrary of Christ Church, Oxford An examination of the first 
source alone is sufflaent to prove — even without the dramas — the quahty 
of Elizabethan poetry There is, first of all, that lavish assembly of 
the time of Henry VIII, issued from the pnnt-shop of Richard Tottel 
m ISS7 under the title Sovgs arid Sonnets, and reissued so often that 
It became popularly known as Tottel’s Miscellany Shakespeare, in 
Merry TFtuei of Windsor, alludes to it as a contemporary classic So 
great was the demand for this anthology that the editor soon received 
the dubious compliment of imitation In Elizabeth's reign there fol- 
lowed, in a succession so rapid as to seem rapaciouB, A Hundred Sundry 
Flowers (iS 73 )> The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), The F'orest 
of Fancy (1579), The Pheentx Nest (1593), The Passionate Ptlgnm (iS99), 
falsely attributed to Shakespeare, England’s Helicon (1600), the best of 
the Elizabethan collections — actually an anthology of anthologies — and 
A Poetical Rhapsody (1602), the last of them 

Parallel with these miscellanies of poetry per se, there were the song- 
books, in which the words were mtended to be sung Onginatmg with 
the madrigals imported from Italy, part-songs became a passion in 
England, if a man could not mvent a three-voiccd melody, at least he 
was expected to maintam his part in one The ear of the Elizabethans 
must have been sensitively alert, for, though the art was high, it was 
popular Scarcely less important were the "airs”, as distinguished from 
the madngals It was the “air” that predommated, and the poet 
matched his skill with the craft of the composer Slovenly texts were 
not tolerated, composers employed the beat they could find and, when 
the best was not good enough, called m lyricists of rank to funush 
words for their music. Pre-eminent among these books of songs are the 

ai 
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composer Byrd’s Psalmcs, Sonclt and Songs of Sadness (1588) and his Songs 
of Sundry Natures (.15S()), the lutc-plnyer John Dowland’s First Book of 
Songs or Airs (1597), tvhich was followed by three more, and Thomas 
Campion’s A Book of Airs (1601) Campion was not only an editor, a 
scholarly musician, and composer, but a poet of authoritj' It has been 
established that he was the author of some of the most delicate Eliza- 
bethan lyncs, though no one can say how many of the anonymous 
contributions to his song-books arc from his pen That Campion’s 
collections soon became the most popular is evidenced by the con- 
tinued reprintings and the appearance of his Fourth Booh of Airs as 
late as i 6 i 7(?) Nor were the lesser editors without merit Anthologists 
of the last three hundred years havcransaclcd Robert Jones’s six musi- 
cal works concluding with The Muses' Garden for Delights (1610), as 
well as Daniel’s Songs for the Lute,' Vtol and Voice (1606), Ford’s Music 
of Sundry Kinds (1C07) and Vautor’s Songs of Divers Airs and Natures 
(1619) 

Most of the \olumc8 listed m these paragraphs went through several 
editions and all of them were enriched by a wealth of anonymous lyrics 
as well as those by recognized poets The verses either signed by known 
authors or generally assigned to them will be found chronologically 
arranged m the section following this one This division consists of a 
selection from only the unidentified earlier sources os well as the volumes 
and manusenpts already mentioned The verses have been modernized 
in spelling and punctuation, but no other departures from the texts 
have been attempted except an occasional condensation and the omission 
of the “refrains”, whose values arc musical rather than poetic This is 
not true of the first two archaic songs which arc presented in two vcrsipns 
the onginal, and a translation by the editor 



GUCCU SONG 


Sumer is icumen m, 

Lhude smg cuccu' 

Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 

And spnngeth the wUde nu. 

Smg cuccul 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Uaouth after calve cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 

Mune smg cuccu' 

Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu: 

Ne swike thu navcr nu. 

Sing cuccu, nu, smg cuccu, , 

Smg cuccu, smg cuccu, nui 

{About 1250) 


CUCKOO SONG 

Summer is a-commg m, 

Sing a loud “cuckoo*” 

The seed grows, the mead blows, 

The wood sprmgs anew. 

Smg, cuckoo! 

For her calf lows the cow; 

For her lamb bleats the ewe; 

The buU rouses, the buck browses, 

Memly smg, cuckoo* 

P 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, O, smg you well, cuckoo; 

Nor let your song be tlunugh* 

Sing, cuckoo, now, smg cuckoo; 

Smg cuckoo, smg cudkoo, now* 
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ALISOUJ^ 

Bytuenc Mershe ant AvenI 

When spray biginneth to springs 
The lutcl foul hath hire wyl 
On hyre lud to synge: 

Ich hbbe in lovc-longinge 
For semlokest of alle thynge, 

He may me blisse bringc, 

Icham m hire bandoun. 

An bendy hap ichabbe y-hent, 

Ichol from hevene it is me sent, 

From alle wymmen my love is lent 
Ant lyht on Ahsoun 

On heu hire her is fayr ynoh, 

Hire browe broune, lure eye blake; 
With lossom chere he on me loh; 

With middel smal ant wel y-makc; 
Bote he me woUe to hire tal e 
For to buen hire owen make, 

Long to l>n^en ichuUe forsake 
Ant feye fallen adoun. 

An bendy hap ichabbe y-hent, 

Ichot from hevene it is me sent, 

From alle wymmen my love is lent 
Ant lyht on Ahsoun. 

Nihtes when I wende and ivake, 
For-thi myn wonges waxeth won; 
Lcvedi, al for thme sake 
Longmg is y-lent me on. 

In world his non so wyter mon 
That al hire bounte telle con. 

Hire swyre is whittore than the swon. 
Ant feyrest may m toime 
An bendy hap ichabbe y-hent, 

Ichot from hevene it is me sent, 

From alle wymmen my love is lent 
Ant lyht on Ahsoun. 


(About 1300) 
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ALISOUN 

From middle March to April 
When the spray begins to spring 
The httle birds of the air desire 
In their own tongue to smg. 

While I, I hve in longmg 
For the bhss that she may brmg, 

The lovehest hvmg thmgj 
To serve her 15 a boon 
A graaous chance for me was meant, 

I know from heaven it was sent 
That, from all women, my love was lent 
And left with Ahsoun. 

Farr is her hair and soft enough. 

Her eyes are blacky her brow is chaste. 
Her voice is hght and laughs with love, 
Shght IS her figure, small her waist. 
Unless she comes or bids me wait 
To take her as my own true mate, 

I will not hve, but, desperate, 

I’m hke to pensh soon 
A graaous chance for me was meant, 

I Imow from heaven it was sent 
That, from all women, my love was lent 
And left with Ahsoun 

All mght long I tbss and wake; 

For thee alone my cheeks grow wan. 
Lady, it is for thy sweet sake 
My longing rages on 
In aU the world the wisest man 
Cannot descnbe her boiunty’s span. 

Her neck is whiter than the swan-— 

The fiurest maid m town. 

A gracious chance for me was meant, 

I Imow from heaven it was sent 
That, from all women, my love was lent 
And left with Alisoun. 
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nr-Low 

By-low, my babe, lie still and sleep; 

It gneves me sore to see thee weep. 

If thou wert quiet I’d be glad; 

Thy moummg makes my sorrow sad. 

By-low, ray boy, thy mother’s joy, < 

Thy father breeds me great annoy — 

By-low, he low. 

When he began to court my love, 

And me with sugared words to move, 

His feignings false and flattenng cheer 
To me that time did not appear. 

But now I see most cruelly 
He cares not for my babe nor me — 

By-low, he low. 

Lie sail, my darling, sleep awhile, 

And when thou wak’st thou’lt sweetly smile; 

But smile not as thy father did, 

To cozen maids — nay, God forbid’ 

But yet I fear thou wilt grow near 
Thy father’s heart and face to bear — 

By-low^ he low. 

I cannot choose, but ever wll 
Be loving to thy father still ; > 

Where’er he stay, where’er he ride 
My love with him doth still abide. 

In weal or woe, where’er he go. 

My heart shall not forsake him, so 
By-low, lie low 

f {About r^oo) 


THE NIGHTINGALE 

The little pretty mghtingale 
Among the leaves so green 
Would I were with her all the night! 
But ye know not whom I mean' 
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The nightingale sat on a brier 
Among the thorns so keen 
And comforted my heart’s desire — 

But ye know not whom I mean 

It did me good on her to look; 

She was all clothed in green. 

Away from me her heart she took-^ 

But ye know not whom I mean. 

“Lady,” I cned with rueful moan, 

“Mmd ye how true I have been. 

For I loved none but you alone — 

Yet ye know not whom I mean ’ 

[About 1500) 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

The other mght 
I saw a light' 

A star as bright as day! 
And ever among 
A maiden sung 

“By-by, baby, lullay.” 

This virgm clear 
Who had no peer 

Unto her son did say, 
“I pray thee, son. 

Grant me a boon 
To sing by-by, lullay. 

“Let child or man. 
Whoever can 
Be merry on this day. 
And blessings bnng — 

So I shall sing 

‘By-by, baby, lullay ’ ” 


[About 1500) 
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WHO IS AT MY WINDOW ? 

Who IS at my window? Who^ Who'^ 

Go from my window' Go' Go! 

Who calls there, like a strangfcr, 

Go from my window' Go! 

— Lord, I am here, a wretched mortJil, 

That for thy mercy doth cry and call 
Unto thee, my lord cclcsti^il. 

See who is at thy wndow, who^ — 

Remember thy sin, remember thy smart, 

And also for thee what was my part, 

Remember the spear that pierced my heart. 

And m at my door thou shall go 

I ask no thing of thee therefore. 

But love for love, to lay in store. 

Give me thy heart; I ask no more, 

And in at my door thou shall go 

Who IS at my wmdow? Who'* 

Go from my window' Go! 

Cry no more there, hke a stranger. 

But in at ray door thou go! 

'• {About 1500) 


MOTHER AND MAIDEN 

I smg of a maiden 
That 13 matchless 
King of all kmgs 

For her son she chose. 

He came all so still 
^ Where his mother was, 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 

He came all so still 

To his mother’s bower. 
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As dew in April 
That f^Ueth on the flower. 

He came all so still — 

There his mother lay, 

As dew m April 
That falleth on the spray. 

Mother and maiden 

Was never none but she, 

Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be 

{About 1500) 


MAD SONG 

OR, TOM o’ bedlam’s SONG 

From the hag and hungry goblin 
That into rags would rend ye. 

All the spints that stand 
By the naked man 
In die book of moons, defend ye. 

That of your five sound senses 
You never be forsaken, 

Nor wander from 
Yourselves with Tom 
Abroad to beg your bacon 

With a thought I took for Maudhn, 
And a cruse of cockle pottage, 

With a thing thus tall. 

Sky bless you all, 

I befell into this dotage. 

I slept not since the Conquest, 

Till then I never wakfed. 

Till the roguish boy 
Of love where I lay 
Me found and stript me naked. 
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The moon’s my constant mistress, 

And the lonely owl my marrow; 

The flaming drake 
And the night-crow make 
Me music to my sorrow. 

I know more than Apollo, * 

For oft, when he hes sleepmg, 

I see the stars 
At mortal wars 

In the wounded welkm weeping, 

The moon embrace her shepherd, 

And the queen of love her warnor, 

'V^flllle the first doth horn 
The star of mom, 

And the next the heavenly farrier. 

With an host of furious fancies, 

Whereof I am commander, 

With a burning spear 
And a horse of air 
To the wilderness I wander; 

By a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide W'orld’s end — 

Methinks it is no journey. 

{About 1500) 

s 

' DROUTH 

O Western wmd, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain down can rain? 

Christ, that my love were in my arms, 

And I m my bed againl 

{About 1500) 

HEY NONNY HO 

Hey nonny no' 

Men are fools that wish to die' 
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Is’t not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do nng? 

Is’t not fine to swim in wme, 

And turn upon the toe, 

And sing hey nonny no' 

When the wmds blow and the seas flow? 

Hey nonny no! 

[Before 1606) 

LOVE NOT ME FOR CO MELT GRACE 

Love not m^ for comely grace, 

For my pleasing eye or face. 

Nor for any outward part. 

No, nor for a constant heart: 

For these may fail or turn to ill, 

So thou and I shall sever. 

Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 

And love me still but know not why — 

So hast thou the same reason sull 
To doat upon me ever! 

, [About 1600) 


BEAUTY’S SELF 

My‘love m her attire doth show her wit. 

It doth so well become her, 

For every season she hath dressings fit, 

For winter, spnng and summer. 

No beauty she doth rmss 
When all her robes are onj 
But Beauty’s self she is 

When all her robes are gone. 

[About 1600) 

THERE IS A LADY SWEET AND KIND 

There is a lady sweet and kind. 

Was never face so pleased my mmd. 

I did but see her passmg by, 

And yet I love her nil I ^e 
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Her gesture, motion, and her smiles, 

Her wit, her voice my heart beguiles, 

Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Cupid IS winged and doth range. 

Her country so my love doth change, 

But change she earth, or change she sky. 

Yet will I love her tiU I die 

{About 1600) 

LOVE, TIME AND MEASURE 

When love on time and measure makes his groimd, 

Time that must end, though love can never die, 

’Tis love betwixt a shadow and a sound, 

A love not in the heart but in the eye, 

A love that ebbs and flows, now up, now down, 

A morning’s favour, and an evemng’s frown 

Sweet looks show love, yet they are but as beams; 

Fair words seem true, yet they are but ^ wind. 

Eyes shed their tears, yet are but outwarli streams, 

Sighs paint a shadow in the falsest rhmd. 

Looks, words, tears, sighs, show love, when love they leave, 
False hearts can weep, sigh, swear, and yet deceive 

{About 1600) 


PHI LEAD A FLOUTS ME 

O what a plague is love' , 
How shall I bear it? 

She will mconstant prove, 

I greatly fear it 
She so torments my mind 
That my strength faileth, 
And wavers with the wmd 
As a ship saileth 
Please her the best I may, 
She loves stiU to gainsay; 
Alack and well-a-day' 
PhiUada flouts me 
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At the fair yesterday 
She did pass by me, 

She looked another way 
And would not spy me: 

I wooed her for to dme, 

But could not get her, 

Will had her to the wme — 

He might entreat her 
With Darnel she di4 dance. 

On me she looked askance: 

0 thnce unhappy chance! 
Phillada flouts me 

Fair maid, be not so coy, 

Do not disdam me’ 

1 am my mother’s joy 
Sweet, entertam me! 

She’ll give me, when she dies. 
All that IS fittmg 
Her poultry and her bees. 

And her goose sitting, 

A pair of mattress beds, 

And a bag full of shreds; 

And yet, for all these goods, 
Phillada flouts me. 


In the last month of May 
I made her posies, 

I heard her often say 
That she loved roses. 
Cowshps and gillyflowers 
And the white lily 
I brought to deck the bowers 
For mv sweet Philly 
But she did all disdam. 

And threw them back agam; 
Therefore ’tis flat and plam 
PhiUada flouts me 
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Fair maiden, have a care, 

And m time take me; 

I can have those as fair 
If you forsake me 
For Doll the dairy-maid 
Laughed at me lately, 

And wanton Winifred 
Favours me greatly. 

One throws mUk on my clothes, 

T’other plays with my nose; 

What wanting signs arc those? 

Phillada flouts me. 

I cannot work nor sleep 
At all m season* 

Love wounds my heart so deep 
Without all reason 
’gm to pme away 
In my love’s shadow. 

Like as a fat beast may. 

Permed in a meadow. 

I shall be dead, I fear, 

Within this thousand year* 

And all for that my dear 
Phillada flouts me. 

{About 1600) 


THE MIRACLE 

Behold a wonder here' 

Love hath received his sightl 
Which many hundred years 
Hath not beheld the hght. 

Such beams infused be 
By Cynthia in his eyes, 

As first have made him see 
And then have made him wise. 

Love now no more will weep 
For them that laugh the while’ 
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f' 

Nor wake for them that sleep, 

Nor sigh for them that smilel 

So powerful is the Beauty 
That Love doth now behold, 

As Love is turned to Duty 
That’s neither bhnd nor bold. 

Thus Beauty shows her might 
To be of double kmd; 

In giving Love his sight 
And stnLng Folly bhnd. 

{About 1600) 


SIC TRANSIT . . . 

Ay me, ay me, I sigh to see the scythe afield 
Down goeth the grass, soon wrought to withered hay. 

Ay me, alas, ay me, alas, that beauty needs must yidd, 

And pnnees pass, as grass doth fade awayl 

Ay me, ay me, that life cannot have lastmg leave, 

Nor gold take hold of everlastmg joy. 

Ay me, alas, ay me, alas, that time hath talents to receive, 
And yet no time can make a surer stay. 

Ay me, ay me, that no sure staff is given to age. 

Nor age can give sure wit that youth will take. 

Ay me, alas, ay me,,£tlas, that no counsel wise and sage 
Will shun the show that all doth mar and make 

Ay me, ay me, come Time, shear on, and shake the hay' 

It IS no boot to baulk thy bitter blows. 

Ay me, das, ay me, alas, come Time, take everything awayl 
For all is thme, be it good or bad, that grows 

, {About 1600) 


DISPRAISE OF LOVE 

If love be life, I long to die. 
Live they that list for me; 
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And he that gains the most thereby, 

A fool at least shall be; 

But he that feels the sorest fits, 

’Scapes with no less than loss of wits 
Unhappy life they gam 
Which love do entertam' 

In day by feigned looks they hve. 

By lying dreams in mght, 

Eacli frown a deadly wound doth give. 
Each smile a false dehght. 

If’t hap their lady pleasant seem, 

It is for other’s love they deem. 

If void she seem of joy, 

Disdam doth make her coy. 

Such IS the peace that lovers find ' 

Such 13 the life they lead’ 

Blown here and there ^with every wmd. 
Like flowers m the mead. 

Now war, now peace, now war agam, 
Desire, despair, delight, disdam; 

Though dead, m imdst of hfe. 

In peace, and yet m strife’ 

{About 1600) 

REST, SAD EYES , 

Weep you no more, sad fountains. 

What need you flow so fast? 

Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste 1 
Burtny sun’s heavenly eyes. 

View not your weepmg, 

That now hes sleepmg 
Softly, now softly hes 
Sleepmg 

Sleep IS a reconalmg, 

A rest that peace begets, 

Doth not the sun nse smiling 
When fair at even he sets’* 
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Rest you then, rest, sad eyes! 

Melt not in weeping, 

While she lies sleeping, 

Sofdy, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 

{About 1 600) 


VANITY OF VANITIES 

Whether men do laugh or weep. 

Whether they do wake or sleep, 

Whether they die young or old, 

Whether they feel heat or cold, 

There is underneath the sun 
Nothmg in true earnest done. 

All our pnde is but a jest, 

None are worst and none are best; 

Gnef and joy and hope and fear 
Play their pageants everywhere: 

Vam opimon all doth sway, 

And the world is but a play. 

Powers above m clouds do sit, 

Mocking our poor apish wit, 

That so lamely with such state 
Their high glory mutate 
No dl can be felt but pain, — 

And that happy men disdam 

(About 1600) 


LOVE AND HOPE 

Love wmged my Hopes and taught me how to fly 
Far from base earth, but not to mount too high: 

For true pleasure 
laves m measure. 

Which if men forsake, 

Bhnded they mto folly run and gnef for pleasure take. 
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But my vain Hopes, proud of then new-taught flight, 

Enamoured sought to woo the sun’s fair hght. 

Whose nch bnghtncss 
Moved their hghtness 
To aspire so high 

That all scorched and consumed ^vlth fire now drowned 
in woe they he. 

And none but Love their woeful hap did rue. 

For Love did know that their desires were true, 

Though Fate frowned, 

And now drowned 
They m sorrow dwell, 

It was the purest hght of heaven for whose fair love they 
fell. 

{About 1600) 


LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAT^ 

Over the mountains 
And over the waves. 

Under the fountains, 

And under the graves; 

Under floods that are deepest. 

Which Neptune obey, 

Over rocks that are steepest. 

Love will find out the way. 

VtTiere there is no place 
For the glow-worm to he; 

Where there is no space 
For receipt of a fly. 

Where the midge dares not venture. 

Lest herself fast she lay, 

If love come, he will enter. 

And soon find out his way 

^ This song, EJud Bishop Percy m his Rehques of Anaent English Poetry, 
IS ancient Nevertheless, it bears evidence of having been extensively 
“rewritten’’ by the good Bishop himself 
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You may esteem him 
A child for his rmght. 

Or you may deem him 
A coward for his flight* 

But if she, whom love doth honour, 
Be concealed from tlie day, 

Set a thousand guards upon her, 
Love will find out the way. 


/ 


Some thmk to lose him, 

By havmg him confined; 

And some do suppose him, 

Poor thmg, to be blind, 

But if ne’er so close ye wall him. 
Do the best that you may, 
Blind love, if so ye call hun, 

^ Wdl find out his way 

You may tram the eagle 
To stoop to your fist; 

Or you may mveigle 
The phoenix of the east; 

The honess, ye may move her 
To give o’er her prey. 

But you’ll ne’er stop a lover* 

He will find out Ins way. 


(About t6oo) 


THE COMING OF THE KING^ 

Yet if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 

Should of his own accord 
Friendly himself mvite. 

And say, “I’ll be your guest to-morrow night,” 

How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work' “Let no man idle stemd! 

^ Some scholars believe these eloquent verses to be part of a longer 
poem and some suspect the author to be Henry 'Vaugh8n'(8ee page 
S26) But, though they bear his inflection and though the Chnst Church 
^nuscnpt which they were discovered) contains other stanzas by 
Vaughan, it is impossible definitely to declare them his 
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“Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall; 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made bnght, 
That without tapers they may give a hght. 

“Look to the presence Are the carpets spread^ 
The dais o’er the head^ 

The cushions in the chairs. 

And all the candles hghted on the stairs^ 
Perfume the chambers, and m any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place'” 

Thus, if a king were coming, would we do; 

And ’twere good reason, too. 

For ’tis a duteous thmg 

To show all honour to an earthly kmg. 

And after all our travail and our cost 
So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But, at the coming of the Kmg of Heaven, 
All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sm. 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the mn. 

We entertam Him always hke a stranger, 
And, as at first, still lodge Him m the manger. 



THE FOURTEENTH 


TO SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


GHAUGER TO THE ELIZABETHANS 


Although the dates m this collection are as accurate as can be deter- 
nuned, neither the chronological order nor the general divisions are to 
be taken too dogmatically Scholars and editors have agreed on certain 
dassifications, but the poets have a way of escaping categories A cer- 
tam dramatist of Queen Elizabeth’s day may be more modem than 
8 ny playwnght of our own, whde a certain sonneteer of this age might 
Well be, m all respects but time, an Elizabethan 

Thus, Chaucer, writing more than five hundred years ago, m a dia- 
lect which became the national language, escapes the fourteenth cen- 
tury and 13 emiberantly alive in any era His rich inclusivencss, his 
vivid appreciation, his accurately appraismg eye and ear, his unflag- 
ging gusto, set him apart from to contemporaries even as they distin- 
guish him from to followers, although one catches somethmg of his 
unbounded vitality in Byron, in Masefield and, recognizable for all the 
sea-change, m Whitman. It is almost as dangerous to be stncdy cate- 
gorical wiA 'such poets as Thomas Wyatt and Philip Sidney, Walter 
Raleigh and Edmund Spenser, To place one at the begmtung of the 
Elizabethans and the other at the height of the Renaissance merely be- 
cause a few years separate them is sheer pedantry 

Nor 18 category by charactenration trustworthy To say agam that 
Chaucer was “the father of English poetry” or that Wyatt was the first 
to employ the Italian sonnet in English verse is to stress the wrong 
thing It would sometimes be well if the reader could dismiss all pre- 
vious associations clustcrmg about long-famihar names Then he would 
see — and I confess such a recognition is one of the objects of this book 
— that Wyatt is something more than a craftsman, that Spenser did 
not design The Faene Queene merely to torture undergraduates, and 
that Raleigh wrote other (and far greater) verses than the reasonable 
if unromantic reply to Christopher Marlowe The very unfamdiarlty 
would, I suspect, lead the reader to explore further among the lynca of 
Lodge and Lyly, and the sonnets, as well as the songs, of Sidney, Spenser 
and Drayton 

The selections from Chaucer are offered m Skeat’s edition of the 
ongmal as well as m modem translations For the rest, I have used, as 
in the precedmg sections, the spelling of to-day mstead of the changing 
'^^ography of the fourteenth to the seventeenth centimes No modem 
'toitor adheres to Shakespeare’s spelling, and there seems no more 
reason to preserve Skelton’s or Sidney’s 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

i34o(?) • 1400 


PROLOGUE 

From ^'Tht Canterbwy Tales" 

Whan that Apnlle with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote. 

And bathed every veyne in switch hcour, 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour, 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swetc breeth 
Inspired hath m every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yongc sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fovfles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the night with open ye, 

(So pnketh hem nature m hir corages) : 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 

To feme halwes, couthe in sondry londes, 

And speaaUy, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The holy bhsful martir for to seke. 

That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. . . • 


FIVE PILGRIMS 
From "The Canterbwy Tales" 

A KNIGHT 

A Kmght ther was, and that a worthy man 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 

Ful worthy was he m his lordes werre. 

And therto hadde he nden (no man ferre) 

As wel m Cnstendom as hethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse. . . . 

62 {to pane 64) 



GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

i34o(?) • 1400 


PROLOGUE 

From "The Canterbmy Tales” 

When the sweet showers of April foUow March, 

Piercing its drought down to the roots that parch, 

Bathing each vein in such a flow of power 
That a new strength’s engendered m the flower — 

When, with a gentle warmth, the west-wind’s breath 
Awakes m every wood and barren heath 
The tender fohage, when the vernal sun 
Has half his course within the Ram to run — 

When the small birds are making melodies, 

Sleepmg all mght (they say) with open eyes 
(For Nature so withm their bosom rages) — 

Then people long to go on pilgrimages. 

And palmers wander to the strangest strands 
For famous shrmes, however far the lands 
Espeaally from every shire’s end 
Of England’s length to Canterbury they wend, 

Seekmg the martyr, holiest and blest 

Who helped them, healed their ills, and gave them rest. . . . 

. {Modem version by L. U.) 


FIVE PILGRIMS 

t 

From "The CanUrbwy Tales'' 

A. KNIGHT 

A Knight there was, and that a worthy man. 

Who, from the moment when he first began 
To nde forth, loved the code of chivalry 
Honour and truth, freedom and courtesy. 

His lord’s war had estabhshed him m worth; 

He rode — and no man further — ends of earth 
In heathen parts as well as Christendom, 

Honoured wherever he might go or come . , . 

63 (to page 6 s') 
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At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftcne, 

And foughten for our feith at Tramissene 
In listes thryes, and ay slayn his fo 
This like worthy knight had been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 

Ageyn another hethen in Turkye: 

And evermore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 

And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight. 

He was a verray parfit gcntil kmght 

A SQUYER 

With him ther was his sone, a yong Squyer, 

A lovyere, and a lusty bacheler, 

With lokkes cruUe, as they were leyd m presse. 

Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 

And wonderly dehver, and greet of strength©. 

And he had been somtyme m chivachye, 

In Flaundres, m Artoys, and Picardye, 

And bom him wcl, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede 
Smginge he was, or floytinge, all the day; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his goune, with sieves longe and wyde. 
Wei coude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 

He coude songes make and wel endyte, 

Juste and eek daunce, and wel purtreye and wryte. 
So hote he lovede, that by mghtertale 
He sleep namore than dooth a mghtingale. 

Gurteys he was, lowly, and servisable. 

And carf bifom his fader at the table. 

A MONK 

A Monk ther was, a fair for the maistrye, 

An out-rydere, that lovede venerye, 
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Of mortal battles he had seen fifteen, 

And fought hard for our faith at Tramassenc 
Thnce m the lists, and always slain his foe. 

This noble knight was even led to go 
To Turkey where he fought most vahantly 
Against the heathen hordes for Palaty. 

Renowned he was, and, worthy, he was wise — 
Prudence, with him, was more Aan mere disguise; 

He was as meek m manner as a maid 
Vdeness he shunned, rudeness he never said 
In all his hfe, treating aU persons right 
He was a truly perfect, noble knight. 

A SQUIRE 

With him there was his son, a youthful Squire, 

A merry blade, a lover full of fire. 

With locks as curled as though laid in a press — 

Scarce twenty years of age was he, I guess 
In stature he was of an average length, 

Wondrously active, bnght, and great m strength 
He proved himself a soldier handsomely 
In Flemders, m Artois and Picardy, 

Bearmg himself so well, m so short space, 

Hopmg to stand high in his lady’s grace. 

Embroidered was his clothmg, hke a mead 
Full of fresh flowers, shining white and red. 

Smging he was, or fluting, ^ the day — 

He was as fresh as is the month of May 

Short was his gown; his sleeves were long and wide; 

Well did he sit his horse, and nimbly nde, 

^ He could make songs, intune them or indite, 

Joust, play and dance, and also draw and write 
So well could he repeat love’s endless tale. 

He slept no more than does the nightingale 
Yet he was humble, courteous and able. 

And .carved before his father when at table. 

A UONK 

A Monk there was, a monk of mastery, 

Hunting he loved — and that exceedmgly. 
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A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a dcyntcc hors hadcle he m stable: 

And, whan he rood, men mighte his brydcl here 
Gmglen m a wbistJing wind as cJerc, 

And cck as loude as dooth the chapel-belle 
Ther as this lord was keper of the cclle. 

The reule of semt Maure or of seint Bcneit, 
By-cause that it was old and som-dcl strcit, 

This like monk Icct olde thingcs pace, 

And held after the newe world the space. 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith, that hunters been nat holy men; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is cloistcrlees. 

Is lykned til a fish that is watcrlees. 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloistre. 

^ But thilke text held he nat worth an oistre; 

And I seyde, his opinioun was good. 

What sholde he studic, and make himselven wood, 
Upon a book m cloistre alwey to poure, 

Or swinken with his handes, and laboure ^ . . 
Therfore he was a pneasour anght; 

Grehoundcs he hadde, as swifte as fowcl in flight; 

Of pnking and of himtmg for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. » 

I seigh his sieves purfiled at the hond 
With grys, and that the fyneste of a lond; 

And, for to festne his hood imder his chin. 

He hadde of gold y-wroght a curious pin. 

A love-knotte m the gretter end ther was. 

His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas, 

And eek his face, as he had been anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat and m good point. 

His cyen stepe, and rolhnge m his heed. 

That stemed as a fomeys of a leed; 

His botes souple, his hors m greet estat. 

Now certemly he was a fair prelat; ^ 

He was nat pale as a for-pyned goost, 

A fat swan loved he best of any roost 
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A manly man, to be an abbot able. 

Many a worthy horse was m his stable; 

And, when he rode, his bndlc all might hear 
Jing-jingling in a whisthng wmd as clear 
And Imgenng-loud as nngs the chapel-bell 
Where he himself was keeper of the cell 
The rules of Samt Maunce or Benedict, 

Because they were both old and somewhat strict. 
This m6nk passed by, let what was outworn gg. 
New times demand new customs here below 
He scorned that text not worth a poor, plucked hen 
Which says that hunters are not holy men; 

Or that a monk, of walls 2ind cloister free. 

Is hke a fish that’s out of water. He — 

That IS to say a monk out of his cloister — 

Considered such a text not woilh an oyster. 

A good opimon, thought I, and it fits. 

Whatl Should he study till he lose his wits 
Ponng on books he scarcely understands, 

Always at work or labourmg with his hands^ . , . 
Therefore he rode and hunted as he might. 
Greyhounds he had, swift as a finch m flight; 
Rousmg the game and huntmg for the bare 
Was his dehght and no cost would he spare 
His sleeves, I saw, were fitted near the hand 
With the grey squirrel’s fur, best m the land. 

And, to attach the hood beneath his dun, 

He had, all wrought m gold, a curious pmt 
A love-knot at the larger end there was 
His head was bald and shed the sun like glass. 
Likewise his face, as though anomted, shone — 

A fine, stout monk, if ever there was one 
His ghttermg eyes tliat never seemed to tire 
But blazed like copper cauldrons m a fire — 

His supple boots, his well-appomted horse — 

Here was a prelate! fairness linked with force! 

He was not pale or hollow, hke a ghost; 

He loved a fat swan best of any resist 
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A PRIORi:SSE 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Pnoresse, 

That of hir smyling was fill simple and coy: 

Hir gretteste ooth was but by seynt Loy; 

And she was cleped madame Eglentyne. 

Ful wel she song the service divyne, 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely, 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frensh of Pans was to hir unknowe. 

At mete wel y-taught was she with-alle, 

She leet no morsel from hir hppes falle, 

Ne wette hir fingres m hir sauce depe. 

Wel coude she caric a morsel, and wel kepe, 

That no drope ne fiUe up-on hir brest. 

In curteisye was set ful muche hir lest. 

Fhr over hppe wyped she so dene, 

That in hir coppe was no ferthmg sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir draugbte. 
Ful semely after hir mete she raughte, 

And sikerly she was of greet disport, 

And ful plesaunt, and amiable of port. 

And peyned hir to countrefete chere 
Of court, and been estathch of manere. 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But, for to speken of hur consaence, 

She was so ^antable and so pitous. 

She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught m a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 

Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With .rested flesh, or milk and wastel-breed, 

But sore weep she if oon of hem were deed. 

Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte: 

And al wtis consaence and tendre herte. 

Ful semely hir wimpel pmched was, 

Hir nose tretys, hir eyen greye as glasj 
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A PRIORESS 

There also was a nun, a Pnoress, 

Whose smile was simple, qmet, even coy. 

The only oath she swore was, “By Saint Loyl”i 
And she was known as Sister Eglantme. 

Sweetly she sang the services divine, 

Intonmg through her nose the melody 
Fairly she spoke her French, and skilfully. 

After the s(Aool of Stratford-at-the-Bow — 2 
Parisian French was not for her to know. 

Precise at table and well-bred withal 
Her hps would never let a morsel fall; 

She never wet her fingers m her sauce. 

But earned every titbit without loss 
Of even the smjillest drop upon her breast. 

Manners and good behaviour pleased her best. 

She always wiped her upper hp so clean 
That not a speck of grease was ever seen 
Upon the cup from which she drank. Her food 
Was reached for neatly; she was never rude 
Though her demeanour was the very best. 

Her mood was amiable, she loved a jest, 

She always tned to copy each report 
Of how the latest fashion ran at court. 

And yet to hold herself with dignity 
But, speaking of her inner nature, she 
Was so soft-hearted that she could not see 
A mouse caught m a trap, if it had bled. 

A few small dogs she had, and these she fed 
With roaisted meat, or milk and sweetened bread, 

And she wept loud if one of them were dead. 

Of if a person struck and made them smart — 

She was all goodness and a tender heart. 

Her wimple draped itself a modest way; 

Her nose was straight, her eyes transparent grey, 

1 Saint Loy, or Saint Ehgiua, was not only the most fashionable but 
the mildest saint of Chaucer's day Thus the Pnoress, when she swore 
at all, swore in the best and most genteel tradition 
* A convent near London 
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Hit mouth ful smal, and ther-to softe and reed; 
But silcerly she hadde a fair forheed; 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe; 

For, harddy, she was nat undergrowe. 

Ful feds was hir cloke, as I was war. 

Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
. A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene; 

And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene. 

On which ther was first writ a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vinat omnia. 

A WYF OF BATHE 

A good Wyf was ther of bisyde Bathe, 

But she was som-del deef, and that was scathe. 

Of clooth-makmg she hadde swiche an haunt. 
She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 

In al the pansshe w^ ne was ther noon 
That to th’ offring bifore hir sholdc goon;* 

And if ther dide, certeyn, so wrooth was she, 

That she was out of aUe charitee. 

Hir coverchiefi ful fync were of ground; 

I' dorste swere they weyeden ten pound 
That on a Sonday were upon hir heed. 

Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Ful streite y-teyd, and shoos ful moiste and newe. 
Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 
She was a worthy womman al hir lyve, 
Housbondes at chirche-dore she hadde fyve, 
Withouten other companye in youthe; 

But therof nedeth nat to speke as nouthe. 

And thryes hadde she been at Jerusalem, 

She hadde passed many a straimge streem; 

At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 

In Galice at semt Jame, and at Coloigne. 

She coudeymuche of waindnng by the weye: 
Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to seye 
Up-on an amblere esily she sat, 

Y-wnmpled wel, and on hir heed an hat 
As brood as is a bokelcr or a targe; - 
A foot-mantel aboute hir hipes large. 
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Her mouth was small, but very soft and red. 

Hers was a noble and a fair forehead, 

Almost a span m breadth, one reahzedj 
For she was small but scarcely vmdersized. 

Her cloak was well designed, I was aware; 

Her arm was graced with corals, and she bare 
A stnng in which the green glass beads were bold. 

And from it himg a brilliant brooch of gold 
On which there was engraved a large, crowned A, 
Followed by Amor vinctt omnia. 

A WIFE OF BATH 

There was a wife from Bath, a well-appearing 
Woman who was (alas!) quite hard of hearing. 

She had such skill m mal^g cloth that all 
The weaver’s guilds of Ypres and Ghent looked small. 
In all the parish, not a sou! dared offer 
A thing to her, or, if they did, they’d suffer — 

So loud she railed, so full of wrath was she 
That she would lose all sense of chanty. 

The kerchicfe that she used were finely wound — 

I’d take an oath they weighed above ten pound— 
Which, of a Sunday, were upon her head. 

Her stockmgs were the finest scarlet-red. 

Tightly held up, her shoes were soft and new. 

Bold was her face, and fair, and red of hue. 

She was a worthy woman all her hfe; 

She’d had five church-door husbands as a wife. 

And others m her youth whom she’d allow — 

But there’s no need to mention such thin gs now 
Thnce had she visited Jerusalem 
And she had crossed o’er many a foreign stream. 
She’d been at Rome, she’d journeyed to Boulogne, 

To Samt James’ m Gahaa, to Cologne. 

She’d gathered much from wandenng by the way 
She was gap-toothed and loose-tongued, truth to say 
Upon an ambling mare she easily sat. 

Her face half-veiled, and on her head a hat 
Broad as a buckler, broader than a shield. 

A mantle fell about her, but revealed 
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And on hir feet a paire of spores sharpe. 

In felawschip wel coude she laughe and carpe. 

Of remedyes of love she knew perchaunce, 

For she coude of that art the olde daunce. 

THE FRERES TAEB^ 

Whilom ther was dwellmge m my contree 
An erchedeken, a man of heigh degree, 

That boldely dide execucioun 
In pumsshmge of fomicacioun, 

Of wicchecraft, and eek of bauderye, 

Of diffamaaoun, and avoutrye, 

Of chirche-reves, and of testaments, 

Of contractes, and of lakke of sacraments, 

And eek of many another maner cryme 
Which nedeth nat rehercen at this tyme; 

Of usure, and of symonye also. 

But certcs, lechours dide he grettest wo; 

They sholde singen, if that they were hent; 

And smale tytheres weren foule y-shent. 

If any persone wolde up-on hem pleyne, 

Ther mighte asterte him no pecunial peync. 

For smale tythes and for smi offringe 
He made the peple pitously to smge. 

For er the bisshop caughte hem with his hook. 

They weren m the erchedeknes book. 

Thanne haddc he, thurgh his jurisdicdoim, 

Power to doon on hem correcdoun. 

He hadde a Somnour redy to his hond, 

A slyer boy was noon m'Engelond, 

For subuUy he hadde his cspiaille, 

That taughtc him, wher that him mighte availle 

1 "The Fnar’s Tale” follows that of the Wife of Bath in The Canter- 
bury Tales JuBt before the Wife tells her story, the Summoner and the 
Fnar have an argument and each threatens to tell a talc or two about the 
other The Fnar is the first to draw blood. 
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’ Large hips and feet equipped with sharpened spurs. 

In company the laugh was always hers 
The remedies for love she knew, perchance — 

She knew the art of dancmg that old dance! 

{Modem version by L.U) 

THE friar’s TAUE^ 

Once an archdeacon dwelt wi^hm my land — 

A man of eminence, and hard of hand 
In laymg punishment on perpetrators 
Of witchcraft, and upon all fornicators, 

Defamers, and rehgious officers. 

Bawds and their victims, and adulterers. 

Breakers of contracts, those who gave offence 
Through wdls, or through neglect of sacraments, 

And so with perpetrators of many a crime 
That we can tell about another time. 

With usury he dealt, and simony. 

But hardest was his hand on lechery* 

He gave it to the lechers till they bleated' 

And Uthe-defaulters, too, were roughly treated 
Just let some parson name them: once directed, 

There was no penalty the man neglected 
For petty impaid tithe or offering 
How piteously he made the people sing' 

For ere the bishop caught them with Im hook. 

This bold archdeacon wrote them m his book. 

Then he had power, by nght of jurisdiction. 

To lay a ffne for every dereliction. 

He had a summoner close at hand and ready — 

No boy m England was so sly emd heady. 

For secretly he spread his band of spies 
Who told him all that he could utilize. 

I Some facts with regard to the office of both the Fnar and the Sum- 
moner should be noted Fnars, as opposed to monla, did not live a 
monastic hfc, but travelled about the land preachmg Chaucer’s Fnar 
was a "lumtor” or a fnar licensed to b« within a limited dhtnet. The 
Summoner, on the other hand, was an official for the ecclesiastical courts, 
which were then powerful These courts hanffied enmea affecting 
mamage, morahty, church practices and obhgations The Summoner 
was the agent who notified people to appear. 
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He coude spare of lechours oon or two, 

To techen him to foure and twenty mo. 

For thogh this Somnour wood were as an hare, 
To tell his harlotrye I wol nat spare. 

For we been out of his correcaoun; 

They han of us no jurisdiccioun, 

Nc never shullen, terme of alle hir lyves. . . 

This false theef, this Somnour, quod the Frere, 
Hadde alwey baudes redy to his bond. 

As any hauk to lure m Engelond, 

That tolde him al the secree that they knewc. 

For hir acqueyntance was nat come of-newe. 

They wcren tuse approwours pnvely, 

He took him-self a greet profit therby; 

His maister knew nat alwey what he wan. 
With-outen mandement, a lewed man 
He coude somne, on peyne of Gnstes curs. 

And they were gladde for to fille his purs. 

And make him grete festes atte nale 
And nght as Judas hadde purses smale, 

And was a theef, nght swich a theef was he; 

His maister hadde but half his duetee. 

He was, if I shall ycven him his laude, 

A theef, and eck a Somnour, and a baude. 

He hadde eek wenches at his retenue. 

That, whether that sir Robert or sir Huwe, 

Or Jakke, or Rauf, or who-so that it were. 

That lay by hem, they tolde it m his ere. 

Thus was ^e wenche and he of oon assent. 

And he woldc fecche a feyned mandement. 

And somne hem to the chapitre bothe two. 

And pile the man, and lete the wenche go. 
Thanne wolde he seye, ‘frend, I shal for thy sake 
Do stryken hir out of our letters blake, 

Thee thar na-more as m this cas travaille; 

I am thy freend, ther I thee may avaiUe ’ 

Ccrteyn he knew of bryberyes mo 
Than possible is to telle m yeres two. 

For m this world ms dogge for the bowe. 

That can an hurt deer from an hool y-knowc. 
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Two lechers he could wiUmgly ignore 
If they would tell on four-and-twenty more; 

For though he was as crazy as a rabbit. 

Yet will I tell of every filthy habit 
This summoncr had: he cannot make conviction 
On us,^ because he hath no jurisdiction 
Over our ways, nor shall have his life longi , . 

This lying thief, this sununoner, said the fhar. 
Always had bawds, obedient one and aU 
As any hawk is to the hunter’s call, 

To tell him what they had of secret news. 

They were informers he would slyly use — 

Their fnendship was not something of the minute. 
And thus his labour had great profit m it. 

His master knew not always of his wiiming. 

For he would call some foolish man for smmng, 
Usmg no wnt, and threaten Christ’s own curse; 

And they were more than glad to fill his purse, 

And feast him at the ale-house well and high. 

And just as Judas kept upon the sly 
A purse, and was a ^ef— so he was, too. 

His master got not more than half his due. 

He was, to praise him fitly and applaud, 

A thief, a summoner also, and a bawd I 
And in his pay he had some wenches too. 

That, were the man Sir Robert or Sir Hugh, 

Or Jack or Ralph — ^whoever it chanced to be 
That lay with them, they told him secretly: 

The wench and he thus had their imderstandmg. 
Then would he bnng a bogus wnt commanding 
Both to the chapter-house immediatelv. 

And skm the man and let the gul go free' 

Then he would say “Fnend, since I hold thee dear. 
In our black books this wench shall not appear* 

So in this case thy suffenng shall end; 

Where I can serve thee I will be thy fnend.” 

More kmds of robbery this summoner knew 
Than I could tell you m a year or two; 

For in this world was never a bowman's hound 
Knew a hurt deer from one without a wound 

t That i», over the fnar* 
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Bet than this Somnour knew a sly lechour, 

Or an avouter, or a paramour. 

And, for that was the fruit of al his rente, 

Therfore on it he sette al his entente. 

And so bifel, that ones on a day 
This Somnour, ever waitmg on his pray, 

Rood for to somne a widwe, an old ribybe, 

Feymnge a cause, for he wolde biybe. 

And happed that he saugh bifore him ryde 
A gay yeman, imder a forest-syde. 

A bowe he bar, and arwes brighte and kene; 

He hadde upi-on a courtepy of grene; 

An hat up-on his heed with Irenges blake. 

‘Sir,’ quod this Somnour, ‘hayl! and wel a-takel* 
‘Wel-come,’ quod he, ‘and every good felawel 
Wher rydestow under this grene shawe?’ 

Seyde this yeman, ‘wiltow fer to day?’ 

This Somnour him answerde, and seyde, ‘nay; 

Heer faste by,’ quod he, ‘is myn entente 
To ryden, for to reysen up a rente 
That longeth to my lordes duStce.’ 

‘Artow thanne a bailly?’ ‘Ye*’ quod he. 

He dorste nat, for vcrray filthe and shame, 

Seye that he was a somnour, for the name. 

‘Depardieux,* quod this yeman, ‘dere brother, 

Thou art a baiUy, and I am another. 

I am unknowen as in this contree; 

Of thyn aqueyntancc I wolde praye thee, 

And eek of brotherhede, if that yow leste. 

I have gold and silver m my cheste; 

If that thee happe to comen in our shyre, 

Al shal be thyn, right as thou wolt desyre.’ 

‘Grantmercy,’ quod this Somnour, ‘by my feithl’ 
Evench in otheres hand his trouthe leith, 

For to be swome bretheren til they deye. 

In dahance they ryden forth hir weye. 

This Somnour, which that was as M of jangles. 

As fill of vemm been thise wanangles. 

And ever enquermg up-on every thmg, 

‘Brother,’ quod he, ‘where is now your dwellmg, 
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Better than this summoner could tell for sure 
Lecher, adulterer, or paramour. 

And smee his knowledge sent his income higher 
He gave it all his<m nd and whole desire 
So it befell that on a certam day, 

This summoner, ever eager for his prey, 

Rode out to summon a widow, a poor old crone 
He hoped to rob, for cause of guilt was none. 

And soon beneath the trees he saw before him 
A yeoman on a horse, that gaily bore him;. 

A bow he had, and arrows bright and keen. 

And wore a little jacket all of green. 

And hat with fringes black upon his head. 

“Hail, SIT, and all good health'” this summoner said. 
“Welcome,” he cned, “and all good fellows hke you! 
Where through this greenwood ndmg? Whither strike 
you?” 

This yeoman answered, “Wilt thou far to-day?” 

This summoner rephed and told him, “Nay; 

Hard by I go,” be said, ‘Svhere I am bent 
To see about the payment of some rent — 

A part of that belongmg to my lord ” 

“Art thou a baiUff then?” “Yea,” was his word. 

He dared not say, for very filth and shame. 

He was a summoner — such was the namel 

“By God’s grace,” said this yeoman, “dear my brother, 
“As thou art bailiff, so am I anothcrl 
I am a stranger here, and I will pray you 
To give me your acquamtance — come, what say you? 

Also thy brotherhood if thou be willing. 

With gold m sovereign and with silver shilhng 
My chest is filled, and com’st thou to our shire ' 

All shall be thme, just as thou shedt desire!” 

''Gra'mercyi by my faith!” this summoner said. 

So each his hand withm the other’s laid. 

Sworn to be brothers till they die, and so 
In merry talk upon their way they go. 

This summoner, full of gab and cunosity 
As are these butcher-birds of animosity. 

Asking of one thing now, now of another — 

“Where is your dwellmg?” said he “Tell me, brother, 
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Another day if that I sholde yow seche?’ • 

This yeman him answerde in softe speche, 
‘Brother/ quod he, ‘fer in the north contree, 

Wher, as I hope, som-tyme I shal thee see. 

Er we departe, I shal thee so wel wisse, 

That of myn hous ne shallow never misse ’ 

‘Now, brother,’ quod this Somnour, ‘I yow preye, 
Teche me, whyl that we ryden by the weye, 

Sm that ye been a bailhf as am I, 

Som subtlltee, and tel me feithfully 
In myn ofiyce how I may most winne; 

And spareth nat for consaence ne sinnc. 

But as my brother tel me, how do ye'^” 

‘Now, by my trouthe, brother dere,’ seyde he, 

‘As I shal tellen thee a feithful tale. 

My wages been ful streite and ful smale. 

My lord is hard to me and daungerous, 

And myn ofiyce is ful laborous; 

And therfore by extorcions I hve 
For sothe, I take al that men wol me yive; 

Algate, by sleyghte or by violence. 

Fro yeer to yeer I winne al my dispence. 

I can no bettre teUe feithfully.’ 

‘Now, certes,’ quod this Somnour, ‘so fare I; 

I spare nat to taken, god it woot, 

But-if It be to hevy or to hoot. 

What I may gete in conseil prively. 

No mancr consaence of that have I, 

Nere myn extorcioun, I mighte nat hven, 

Ne of swiche japes wol I nat be shnven. 

Stomak ne conscience ne knowe I noon; 

I shrewe thisc shrifte-fadres evenchoon. 

Wel be we met, by god and by semt Jame! 

But, leve brother, td me than thy name,’ 

Quod this Somnour, and m this mene whyle, 

This yeman gan a htel for to smyle. 

‘Brother,’ quod he, ‘wiltow that I thee telle? 

I am a feend, my dwelhng is m helle 
And here I ryde about my purchasmg, 

To witc wher men wolde yeve me any thing. 
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In case some future day I come a-seeking.” 

This yeoman made him answer, softly speaking* 
“Brother,” he said, “far to the north I fare; 

I hope that sometime I shall see thee there. 

Before we part, thou shalt have preparation 
Will never let diec miss my habitation.’' 

“Now, brother,” said this summoner, “I pray 
Teach me, as we are nding on our way, 

Smce ye too be a baihff, just like me, 

Some cleverness, and tell me truthfully 
How shall I make the most from what I do? 

And let not sm or consaence hmder you, 

But as my brother tell me of your practice.” 

“Now, dear my brother, by my truth, the fact is. 
As I shall tell a story true in all. 

My wages arc but lumted and small 
My lord is haughty and severe with me, 

My work demandetb endless industry. 

And by extortions therefore must I hve. 

I take from men all I can make them give — 
Whether by tncks or violence, and so 
From year to year I manage as I go — 

No truer could I tdl were Truth my name.” 

“For surel” this summoner cned. “I do the same. 
God knows I take it all — no matter what — 

Unless it be too heavy or too hot! 

What T ran get by shift or sly endeavour 
It troubles not my consaence whatsoever: 

But for extortion I were not ahve. 

Such tncks as these arc not for pnests to shnve. 

Of pity or of consaence I have none: 
Father-confessors curse I every one! 

By God and by St. James, well met we were! 

But, dear my brother,” said this summoner, 

“T^ me thy name, diep.” 

For a little while 

This yeoman smiled the shadow of a smile 
“Brother,” he said, “and wilt thou what I tell? 

I am a fiend: my dwelling is in hell. 

And here I go about my trafficking 
To see where men will eivc me anything 
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My purchas is th’effect of al my rente 
Loke how thou rydest for the same entente, 

To winne good, thou rekkest never how; 

Right so fare I, for ryde wolde I now 
Un-to the worldes ende for a preye.’ 

‘A,’ quod this Somnour, ‘ben’ale, what sey ye? 

I wende ye were a yeman trewely. 

Ye han a mannes shap as wel as I, 

Han ye figure than determmat 
In helle, ther ye been in your estate’ 

TMay, certemly,’ quod he, ‘ther have we noon; 

But whan us lyketh, we can take us oon, 

Or elles make yow seme we ben shape 
Som-tyme lyk a man, or lyk an ape; 

Or lyk an angel can I ryde or go. 

It IS no wonder thing thogh it be so, 

A lousy jogelour can deceyve thee. 

And pardee, yet can I more craft than he.’ 

‘Why,’ quod the Somnour, ‘ryde ye thanne or goon 
In sondiy shap, and nat alwcy in oon?’ 

‘For we,’ quod he, ‘wol us swich formes make 
As most able is our preyes for to take.’ 

‘What maketh yow to han al this labour'’’ 

‘Fill many a cause, leve sir Somnour,’ 

Seyde this feend, ‘but alle thmg hath tyme. 

The day is short, and it is passed prymc. 

And yet ne wan I no-thmg m this day. 

I wol entende to wmnen, if I may. 

And nat entende our wittes to declare 
For, brother myn, thy wit is al to bare 
To understonde, al-thogh I tolde hem thee. 

But, for thou axest why labourcn we. 

For, som-tyme, we ben goddes instruments, 

And mcnes to don his comandemcnts. 

Whan that him list, up-on his creatures. 

In divers art and m divers figures. 

With-outen him we have no might, certayn,- 
If that him list to stonden thcr-agayn. 

And som-tyme, at our praycre, han we leve 
Only the body and nat the soule grevc; 
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And what I win this way is all I get. 

Look how thou ndest for the same end set: 

Something to gam — ^no thought thou hast of how; 

Just so with me-i-I will go ndmg now 
Right to the world’s end, bimtmg for my prey.” 

“Ah!” cned this summoner, “V^at is this ye say* 

In truth, ye seemed a yeoman to my eye. 

Ye have as good a man’s shape as have I. 

Have ye some fixed appearance in addition 
In hell, where ye may take your true position?” 

“Nay, certainly,” he said, “there have we none. 

Yet at our pleasure we can take on one. 

Or we can make you think we have a shape. 

Now sometimes seem a man, sometimes an ape — 

Or hke an angel I can nde or go. 

This IS no wonder, though the thing be so; 

A lousy juggler plays his tricks on thee. 

And I, by God, know much more craft than he.” 

“Why,” asked this surtimoner, “do ye nde or run 
In vanous shapes — ^not always m the one?” 

“Because,” he said, “we seek from day to day 
The forms Aat help us most to take our prey.” 

“What IS the cause for all this work ye do^” 

“More causes, dear sir summoner, than a few ” 
Answered this fiend. “But all thmgs have their time. 

The day is short, and it is more than pnme,^ 

Yet there is nothing I have gamed this day. 

Now I mtend to get it if I may, 

And of our secrets shall no further speak 
For, brother mme, thy wit is all too weak 
To understand, though I explamed to thee. 

But, since thou askest why our mdustry — 

Sometimes as instruments m God’s own hands 
We are the means of domg His commands, 

When It shall please Him, on His creatures here. 

In vanous ways and figures we appear, 

Surely no power were ours unless He chose us. 

At least, if It should please Him to oppose us. 

Sometimes, at our petition, we have leave 
Only the body, and not the soul to gneve — 

^ Nine o’clock on the morning 
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Witnesse on Job, whom that we diden wo. 

And som-tymc ban we might of bothe two, 

This is to seyn, of soule and body eke. 

And som-tyme be we sufFred for to seke 
Up-on a man, and doon his soule unreste. 

And nat his body, and al is for the beste. 

Whan he withstandeth our temptaaoun, 

It is a cause of bis savaaoun; 

Al-be-it that it was nat our entente 

He sholde be sauf, but that we wolde him hente. 

And som-tyme be we servant tm-to man, 

As to the erchebisshop Seint Dunstan 
And to the apostles servant eek was I.’ 

‘Yet tel me,’ quod the Somnour, ‘feithfuUy, 

Make ye yow newe bodies thus alway 
Of elements?’ The feend answerde, ‘nay; 

Som-tyme we feyne, and som-tyme we arysc 
With dede bodies in ful sondry wysc, 

And speke as renably and faire arid .weS 
As to the Phitonissa dide Samuel. 

And yet wol som men seye it was nat he; 

I do no fors of your divinitee 

But o thmg wame I thee, I wol nat jape, 

Thou wolt algates vidte how we ben shape, 

Thou shalt her-afterward, my brother dere. 

Com ther thee nedeth nat of me to Icre. 

For thou shalt by thyn owene expcnence 
Conne in a chayer rede of this sentence 
Bet than Virgyle, whyl be was on lyve. 

Or Dant also, now lat us ryde blyve. 

For I wol holde companye with thee 
Til it be so, that thou forsake me ’ 

‘Nay,’ quod this Somnour, ‘that shal nat bitydej 
I am a yeman, knowen is ful wyde; 

My trouthe wol I holde as m this cas. 

For though thou were the dcvel Sathanas, 

My trouthe wol I holde to my brother, 

As I am sworn, and ech of us til other 
For to be trewe brother in this cas. 

And bothe wc goon abouten our purchas 
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As witness Job, to whom we brought such woe. 

And somebmes we have power upon the two— 

That 13 to say, the body and the spmt 
And sometimes it is sufered us to ferret 
And try the soul and give it great unrest, 

But not the body — and all is for the best 
if the man withstandeth our temptation, 

This shall become the cause of his salvation 
^ough it wais not our will indeed to save him. 

But rather for the pains of heU to have him. 

^d sometimes we are servants unto men. 

For instance, to St. Dunstan. And agam 
Unto the apostles was I servant, too ” 

Then said this summoner, “Yet tell me true — 

Uevise ye these new shapes in which ye go 
Of elements?” The fiend responded: “No, 

^metimes we feign, and sometimes we will raise 
i nc bodies of the dead in various ways 
And through them speak as reasonably and well 
^ to the Pythoness did Samuel. 

^et there are men who say it was not he! 
i nave no use for your divmity! 

I forewarn thee: thou shall not be fooled; 

Anou hast at all cost longmg to be schooled 
^to our shapes; hereafter shall thou be 
'^ere thou shah have no need to learn of me; 
ihrae ovra expenence shall fit thee there 
^0 lecture on this matter fi:om a chair 
^tter than Virgil could before he died 
r Dante. But enough — now let us nde! 
or I Will sull hold company with thee 
time that thou abamdon me ” 

Bn iT summoner, “shall be seen by no man. 

A ^ T wide men know me for a yeoman, 

o I Will keep my faith for good or evil 

thou shouldst be Sathanas the devil, , 
ml Will I hold my compact with my brother 
-1 am sworn, and each of us to other, 
o be true brother to thee by my troth. 

0 go we now to get our profit both. 
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Tak thou thy part, what that men wol thee yivc, 

And I shal myn; thus may we bothe live. 

And if that any of us have more than other, 

Lat him be trewe, and parte it with his brother.* 

‘I graunte,’ quod the devel, ‘by my fey ’ 

And with that word they ryden forth hir wey. 

And nght at the entrmg of the tounes ende. 

To which this Somnour shoop him for to wendc, 
They saugh a cart, that charged was with hey. 
Which that a carter droof forth m his wey. 

Deep was the wey, for which the carte stood. 

The carter smoot, and cryde, as he were wood, 

‘Hayt, Brok' hayt, Scot! what spare ye for the stones? 
The feend,’ quod he, ‘yow fecchc body and bones, 

As ferforthJy as ever were ye foled! 

So muchc wo as I have with yow tholed! 

The dcvel have al, bothe hors and cart and hey!’ 

This Somnour seyde, ‘heer shal we have a pley;* 
And neer the feend he drough, as noght ne were, 

Ful pnvely, and rouned m his ere. 

‘Herkne, my brother, herkne, by thy fcith; 

Herestow nal how that the carter seith? 

Kent it anon, for he hath yeve it thee, 

Bothe hey and cart, and eek hise caples three ’ 

‘Nay,’ quod the devel, ‘god wot, never a deel; 

It is nat his entente, trust me weel. 

Axe him thy-self, if thou nat trowest me, 

Or elles stint a while, and thou shalt see.’ 

This carter thakketh his hors upon the croupe. 

And they bigonne drawen and to-stoupe; 

‘Heyt, now!’ quod he, ‘ther Jesu Cnst yow blesse. 
And al his handwerk, bothe more and lesse! 

That was wel twight, myn owene lyard boy! 

I pray god save thee and seynt Loy! 

Now is my cart out of the slow, pardee!’ 

‘Lo! brother,’ quod the feend, ‘what tolde I thee? 
Heer may ye see, myn owene dere brother. 

The carl spak 00 thing, but he thoghte another. 

Lat us go forth abouten our viage; 

Heer winnc I no-thmg up-on canage.’ 
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Take thou thy part, whatever men will give; 

I shall take mine so both of us shall live 
Should cither one have more than hath the other, 

Let him be true and share it with his brother ” 

“Now by my faith,” the fiend said, “I agree.” 

So on their way they rode forth speedily, 

And as they reached the edges of the village 
VVluther this summoner was bent on pillage. 

They came upon a cart heaped high with hay, 

There where the carter drove it on its way. 

The road beneath the cart was deep and bad, 

^e carter whipped and cned as he were mad: 

TD' Brook* Hi* Scot! What! Stop ye for the stones? 

Now the fiend take you, body, blood and bones 
^ clean as ever I helped to nd the marc of you! 

knows the way I suffer firom the pair of you! 

The devil take all now, horse, cart and hay!” 

This summoner said, “Now shall we have some play!” 
^d all as not a thought were gomg through him. 

He edged towards the fiend and whispered to him: 

Ijsten, my brother; listen upon my faith! 

Dost thou not hear this thin g the carter saith? 

S^e It at once, for he hath given it thee — 

Lay and cart and horses — all the three ” 
rlay,” said the devil, “God knows — never a jot! 

^e fellow says it, but he means it not. 

^k him thyself if thou heist doubt of me, 

^ httlc while and thou shall see.” 

_^e carter pats his horses till again 
,,Ley stoop With sudden strength, and tug and stram. 
there!” cnes he, “Christ Wess you now, and all 
creatures he hath made, both great and small! 

Inat was well-pulled and true, mine own grey boy! 

* pray God that He save you, and Saint Loy! 
my cart is safely through the slough!” 

What said I, brother — was my word not true?” 
^cstioned the fi^nd “Here may ye see, dear brother, 
he fellow said one thmg but thought another. 

«t us along and make no more delay, 

Were wm I nothmg I can cart away.” 
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Whan that they comen som-what out of toune, 

This Somnour to his brother gan to rounc, 

‘Brother,’ quod he, ‘hcer woneth an old rebekke, 

That hadde almost as hef to lese hir nekke 
As for to ycvc a peny of hir good. 

I wol han twelf pens, though that she be wood, 

Or I wol sompne hir un-to our offyce; 

And yet, god woot, of hir knowe I no vyce. 

But for thou canst nat, as m this contree, 

Winne thy cost, tak heer ensamplc of me.’ 

This Somnour clappcth at the widwes gate. 

‘Com out,’ quod he, ‘thou olde viritrate* 

I trowe thou hast some frere or preest with thee’’ 

‘Who clappeth^’ seyde this widwe, *ben'ate/ 

God save you, sire, what is your swete wille?’ 

‘I have,’ quod he, ‘of somonce here a biUe; 

Up peyne of cursing, loke that thou be 
To-mom biforc the erehedeknes knee 
T’answere to the court of certeyn thinges ’ 

‘Now, lord,’ quod she, ‘Crist Jesu, kmg of kmges. 

So wisly helpe me, as I ne may. 

I have been syk, and that ful many a day. 

I may nat go so fer,’ quod she, ‘ne ryde. 

But I be deed, so priketh it in my syde. 

May I nat axe a hbel, sir Somnour, 

And ansM ere there, by my procutour, 

To swich thing as men wol opposen me^’ 

‘Yis,’ quod this Somnour, ‘pay anon, lat se, 

Twelf pens to me, and I wol thee acquyte. 

I shall no profit han ther-by but lyte. 

My maistcr hath the profit, and nat I. 

Com of, and lat me ryden hastily; 

Yif me twelf pens, I may no lenger tarie.’ 

‘Twelf pens,’ quod she, ‘now lady Scinte Marie 
So wnsly hdp me out of care and smne. 

This wyde world thogh that I sholde winne, 

Ne have I nat twelf pens with-inne myn hold. 

Ye knowen wel that I am povre and old; 

Kythe your almcsse'on me povre wrecche.’ 

‘Nay than,’ quod he, ‘the foule feend me fecche 
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When they were somewhat out of town again. 

This summoner to his brother whispered then: 

Here, brother,” said he, “doth an old hag hve 
Would almost lose her neck ere she would give 
A penny from her store. Yet will I sever 
Full twelve pence from her, be she mad as never, 

Or I will summon her to our chapter hall; 

And yet I know no fault m her at all! 

But smcc m these parts it is hard for thee 
To make thy hving, take a look at me'” 

This summoner knocketh at the widow’s gate. 

Gome out,” he cned, “Come out, thou old grey-pate; 
Art thou within there with some priest or fhar''’” 

“Who knocks^” this widow cned. “God save you, sire* 
oenediatef Sir, what is your sweet will?” 

“I have,” said he, “of summons here a bill; 

On penalty of curse, look that thou be 
To-morrow mom at the archdeacon’s knee 
To answer to the court for certam things ” 

‘Now, lord,” said shej “Christ Jesu, l^ng of Bangs, 
Owe me His help who have no other way 
I have been sick, and that for many a day. 

1 cannot go so far,” she said, “nor ride, 

I shall die, such pmn is in my side. 

May I not have a bnef, sir summoner, 

^d by my proctor make my answer there 
Unto such thmgs as rnpn may say of me'”’ 

He said, “Yes Pay at once — ^um — let me see — 

^'elve pence to me — and thou shalf have acquittal. 

My profit in the matter will be little; 

My master gets it — nothing comes to me. 
ay up, and let me nde off speedily; 

twelve pence* I cannot longer tarry.” 

Twelve pencel” she cned. “Now as our holy Mary 
help me out of sorrow and of sin, 
t hough all this wide world I should thereby win, 
could not find twelve pence inside my door! 

^ know it well that I am old and poor — 

®how to me, poor wretch, your charity!” 

Nay, may the foul fiend fetch me,” answered he. 
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If I th’excuse, though thou shul be spilt'’ 

‘Alas,’ quod she, ‘god woot, I have no gilt.’ 

‘Pay me,’ quod he, ‘or by the swete semte Anne, 
As I wol here awey thy newe panne 
For dette, which that thou owest me of old, 

Whan that thou madest thyn housbond cokewold, 

I payde at hoom for thy correcaoun.’ 

‘Thou hxt,’ quod she, ‘by my savaaoxm! 

Ne was I never er now, widwe ne wyf, 

Somoned im-to your court m al my lyf; 

Ne never I nas but of my body trewe! 

Un-to the devel blak and rough of hewe 
Yeve I thy body and my panne also!’ 

And whan the devel herde hir cursen so 
Up-on lur knees, he seyde m this manere, 

‘Now Mabely, myn owene moder dere. 

Is this your wil m emcst, that ye seye?’ 

‘The devel,’ quod she, ‘so fecche him er he deye, 
And parme and al, but he wol him repente'’ 

‘Nay, olde stot, that is nat myn entente,’ 

Quod this Somnour, ‘for to repente me, 

For any thing that I have had of thee, 

I wolde I hadde thy smok and every doothl’ 

‘Now, brother,’ quod the devel, ‘be nat wrooth; 
Thy body and this panne ben myne by, right. 

Thou shdt with me to belle yet to-night, 

Where thou shalt knowen of our privetee 
More than a maister of divmitce:’ 

And with that word .this foule feend bun hente; 
Body and soule, he with the devel wente 
Wher-as that somnoiu^ ban hir heritage. 

And god, that maked after his image 
Mankmde, save and gyde us alle and some; 

And leve this Somnour good man to bicomel 
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"If I excuse thee, though thou fall down dead.” 

“Alas I God knows I have no guilt,” she said. 

“Pay me,” cned he, “or by the sweet St. Anne, 

I shall bear off with me thy newest pan 
For debt, which thou hast owed me since the time 
Thou mad’st thy husband cuckold — ^for that crime 
I paid thy fine and saved thy reputation ” 

“Thou best,” she said, “as I shall win salvation! 

Never was I, as widow or as wife, 

Summoned unto your court m all my hfe 
Till now, nor with my body was untrue 
Unto the devil, shaggy and black of hue, 

May both my pan and thy vile body gol” 

And when the fiend heard how she cursed him so 
Upon her knees, as hard as she was able, 

. He said to her. “Mine own dear mother Mabel, 

Is this your will in earnest, what ye cry?” 

“The devil,” said she, “fetch him brforc he die 
And pan and all, unless he shall repent!” 

“Nay then, old mare, that is not mme intent,” 

This summoner said, “to rue the least success 
I win with thee. I would I had thy dress 
And every rag thou hast — ^yca, the last shred.” 

‘TIow, broker, be not wroth,” the devil said. 

“Thy body and this pan are mme by right; 

Thou go’st along to hell with me to-mght, 

Where thou shalt know of our deep pnvacy 
More than a master of divimtyl” ^ 

And with that word the foul fiend gripped him strong. 
Body and soul. So went this wretch along 
To where mdeed all summoners may find 
Their heritage. And God, who made mankind 
In his own image, save us, as he can. 

And let this summoner change to a good man! 

{Translated by Frank Ernest Htll.) 
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BALADE OF BON COUNSEILL 

Flee fro the prees, and dwelle with sothfastnessc> 
Suffyce unto thy good, though hit be smal. 

For hord hath hate, and chmbing tikelnesse, 

Prees hath envye, and wele blent overal; 

Savour no more than thee bihove shal; 

Werk wel thy-self, that other folk canst rede; 

And trouthe shal dehvere, hit is no drede. 

Tempest thee noght al croked to redresse. 

In trust of hir that tumeth as a bal; 

Gret reste stant m htel besmesse; 

And eek be war to spome ageyn an al; 

Stryvc noght, as doth the crokke with the wal. 
Daunte thy-self, that daimtcst otheres dede; 

And trouthe shal delivcre, hit is no drede. 

That thee is sent, receyve in buxumnesse, 

The wrastling for this worlde axeth a fal. 

Her ms non hoom, her nis but wildemesse: 

Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste, out of thy stall 
Know, thy cxintree, look up, thank God of al; 

Hold the hye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede 
And trouthe shal delivere, hit is no drede 

ENVOY 

Therfore, thou vache, leve thyn old wrecchedncssc 
Unto*the worlde, leve now to be thral, 

Crye him mercy that of his hy goodnesse 
Made thee of noght, and in especial 
Draw unto him, and pray m general 
For thee, and eek for other, hevenhch medc; 

And trouthe shal dehvere, hit is no drede. 
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BALLADE OF GOOD COUNSEL 

Flee from the crowd and dwell with truthfulness: 

Suffice thee with thy goods, tho’ they be smalh. 

To hoard brmgs hate, to chmb brings giddmess; 

The crowd has envy, and success blinds all; 

Desire no more than to thy lot may fall, 

Work well thyself to counsel others clear, 

And Truth shall make thee free, there is no fear! 

Torment thee not all crooked to redress. 

Nor put thy trust m fortune’s tummg ball; 

Great peace is found in little busy-ness, 

And war but kicks against a sharpened awl; 

Strive not, thou earthen pot, to break the wall; 
Subdue thyself, and others thee shall hear. 

And Truth shadl make thee free, there is no fearl 

What God doth send, receive m gladsomcncss; 

To wrestle for this world foretells a fall. 

Here is no home, here is but wilderness; 

Forth, pilgrim, forth; up, beast, and leave thy stall' 
Know thy country, look up, thank Gfod for all; 

Hold the high way, thy soul the pioneer. 

And Truth shall make thee free, there is no fear! 

ENVOY 

Therefore, poor beast, forsake thy wretchedness; 

No longer let the vain world be thy stall. 

His mercy seek who m his mightiness 
Made thee of naught, but not to be a thralL 
Pray freely for thyself and pray for all 
^Vho long for larger life and heavenly cheer; 

And Truth shall make thee free, there is no fearl 

(^Modern version bjy Henry Van Dyke ) 



JOHN SKELTON 

i 46 o (?) • 1529 

THE PRELATES 

From "Cohn Clout" 

My name is Colin Clout. 

I purpose to shake out 
All my cunning bag 
Like a clerkly hag; 

For, though my rhyme be ragged. 
Tattered and jagged, 

Rudely ram-beaten, 

Rusty and moth-eaten. 

If ye take well therewith 
It hath m it some pith. 

For, as far as I can see, 

It is wrong with each degreti. 

The temporal 
Accuseth the spiritual; 

The spiritual again 
Doth grudge and complain 
Upon the temporal men 
Thus each raiseth a pother. 

One against the other 
Alas, they make me shudder! 

For (do not say it loud') 

The prelates are so proud. 

They say, and look so high 
As though they would fly 
Above the starry sky. 

Laymen say mdeed 
How they take no heed 
Their silly sheep to feed, 

But pluck away and pull 
The fleeces of their wool; 

Scarcely they leave a lock 
Of wool among their flock. 

And as for their cunning, 
A-humming and mumming. 

They make of it a jape 
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They gasp and they gape 
All to have promotion — 
That 13 their whole devotion! 


STEPHEN HAWES 

(?)-i523(?) 

EPITAPH 

O mortal folk, you may behold and see 
How I he here, sometime a mighty knight. 

The end of joy and all prosperity 

Is death at last — thorough his course and might 

After the day there cometh the dark mght: 

For though the day be never so long, 

At last the bell nngeth to evensong. 


HENRY VIII 

1491 . 1547 

GOOD COMPACT 

Pastime with good company 
I love, and shall until I die 
Grouch who list, but none deny, 
So God be pleased, thus live wiU I. 
For mv pastince,i 
Hunt, sing, and dance. 

My heart is set. 

All goodly sport 

For my con^rt, , 

Who shall me let? 

Youth must have some dalliance. 
Of good or ill some pastince; 
Company, mcthinks, then best 
All thoughts and fanacs to digest. 

I PBStime. 
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For idleness is chief mistress 
Of vices all, then who can say 
But mirth and play 
Is best of all? 

Company with honesty 
Is virtue, vice to flee; 

Company is good and ill, 

But every man hath his free will. 
The best ensue. 

The worst eschew; 

My mind shall be, — 

Virtue to use. 

Vice to refuse. 

Thus shall I use me. 


THOMAS WYATT 

1503- *542 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CONTRARIOUS 
PASSIONS IN A LOVER 

I find no peace, and all my war is done, 

I fear and hope, I bum zuid freeze like ice, 

I fly aloft yet can I not arise; 

And nought I have, and all die world I seize on. 
That locks nor loseth, holdeth me m pnson, 

And holds me not, yet can I scape no wise: 

Nor letteth me hve, nor die at my devise, 

And yet of death it giveth me occasion 
Without eye I see, without tongue I plam: 

I wish to perish yet I ask for h^th; 

I love another, and I hate myself; 

I feed me in sorrow, and laugh m all my pain. 
Lo, thus displeaseth me both death and life; 
And my dehght is causer of this strife. 
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THE LOVER SHOWETH HOW HE IS FORSAKEN 
OF SUCH AS HE SOMETIME ENJOTED 

They flee from me, that sometime did me seek. 

With naked foot stalking withm my chamber: 

Once have I seen them gentle, tame, and meek, 
'That now are wild, and do not once remember, 

That sometime they have put themselves in danger 
To take bread at my hand; and now they range 
Busily seeking m continual change. 

Thanks be to Fortune, it hath been otherwise 
Twenty times better; but once especial. 

In thin array, after a pleasant guise. 

When her loose gown did from her shoulders fall, 

And she me caught m her arms long and small, 

And therewithal so sweetly did me kiss, 

And softly said, “Dear heart, how like you this?** 

It was no dream; for I lay broad awaking: 

But all IS turned now through my gentleness 
Into a bitter fashion of fors^dng. 

And I have leave to go of her goodness, 

And she also to use ncw*fangledness. 

But since that I unkmdly so am served. 

“How hke you this,” what hath she now deserved? 


THE LOVER REJOIGETH THAT HE HATH 
BROKEN THE SNARES OF LOVE 

Tangled was I in Love’s snare. 

Oppressed with pam, torment with care; 

Of gnef right sure, of joy qmte bare, 

Clean in despair by cruelty. 

But ha! ha! ha! full well is me. 

For I am no\v at liberty. 

The woeful days so full of pain. 

The weary mghts all spent in vain. 

The labour lost for so small gain, 
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To wnte them all it wjU not be. 

But ha' ha' ha' full well is me. 

For I am now at hberty 

With feign^'d words which were but wind 
To long delays was I assigned; 

Her wily looks my wits did blind; 
Whate’er she would I would agree. 

But ha! ha' ha! full well is me, 

For I am now at liberty 

Was never bird tangled in lime 
That broke away in better time, 

Than I, that rotten boughs did climb 
And had no hurt but ’scapfed free. 

Now ha' ha' ha' full well is me. 

For I am now at hberty. 


HENRY HOWARD 
E^rl of Surrey 

1518-1547 

VOW TO LOVE FAITHFULLY 

Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green, 
Or where his beams do not dissolve the ice. 

In temperate heat where he is felt and seen; 

In presence ’prest of people, mad or wise; 

Set me m high or yet m low degree, 

In longest mght or m the shortest day, 

In clearest sky or where clouds thickest be. 

In lusty youth or when my hairs are grey. 

Set me m heaven, m earth, or else m hell; 

In hiU, or dale, or m the foammg flood; 

Thrall or at large, ahve, whereso I dwell, 

Sick or in health, m evil fame or good. 

Hers will I be, and only with this thought 
Content myself although my chance be nought 
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FRAIL BEAUTT 

Bnttle beauty that nature made so frail, 
Whereof the gift is small, and short the season, 
Flow’rmg to-day, to-morrow apt to fail, 

Tickle treasure, abhorrfed of reason. 

Dangerous to deal with, vam, of none avail, 
Costly m keepmg, passed not worth two peason, 
Shppery m sliding as an eel& tail. 

Hard to attain, once gotten not geason,s 
Jewel of jeopardy that peril doth assail. 

False and untrue, entiefed oft to treason, 

Enemy to youth (that* most may I bewail')* 

Ah, bitter sweet' mfectmg as the poison, 

Thou farest as fruit that with the frost is taken : 
To-day ready ripe, to-morrow all too shaken. 


NICHOLAS BRETON 

1548 (?) • 1626 (?) 

A PASTORAL 

On a hill there grows a flower, 

Fair befall the dainty sweet! 

By that flower there is a bower 
Where the heavenly Muses meet 

In that bower there is a chair 
Fnngid all about with gold. 

Where doth sit the fairest fair 
That did ever eye behold. 

It is Phillis fair and bright. 

She that is the shepherds’ joy. 

She that Venus did despite 
And did bhnd her httlc boy. 

This IS she, the wise, the nch, 

All the world desires to see; 

» Not worth two peas. * No longer wonderful. 
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This is ipsa qua the which 
There is none but only she. ' 

Who would not this face admire^ 

Who would not this saint adore^ 
Wlio would hot this sight desire, 
Though he thought to see no more? 

O fair eyes, yet let me see' 

One good look, and I am gone, 
Look on me, for I am he — 

Thy poor silly Goridon 

Thou that art the shepherds’ queen. 
Look upon thy silly swam. 

By thy comfort have been seen 
Dead men brought to life again. 

PHILLIDA AND CO RID ON 

In the merry month of May, 

In a mom by break of day 
Forth I walked by the wood-side, 

When as May was m his pnde. 

There I spiSd, all alone, 

Philhda and Goridon. 

Much ado there was, Gkid wot, 

He would love and she would not. 

She said, “Never man was true.” 

He said, “None was fake to you ” 

He said he had loved her long. 

She said, “Love should have no wrong.” 
Goridon would kiss her then. 

She said maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all. 

Then she made the* shepherd call 
AH the heavens to witness truth, 

Never loved a truer youth 
Thus, with many a pretty oath. 

Yea and nay, and faith and trothf 
Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse, 



Nicholas Breton 
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Love which had been long deluded 
Was with hsses sweet concluded. 
And Phillida with garlands gay 
Was made the lady of the May. 


WALTER RALEIGH 

t 552 (?) -1618 

THE WOOD, THE WEED, THE WAG 
TO ms SON 

Three things there be that prosper all apace 
And flounsh while they grow asunder far, 

But on a day, they meet all m a place, 

And when they meet, they one another mar. 

And they be these: the wood, the weed, the wag. 
The wood is that which makes the gallows tree. 

The weed is that which strmgs the hangman’s bag; 
The wag, my pretty knave, betokens thee 

Now mark, dear boy, while these assemble not. 
Green springs the tree, hemp grows, the wag is wild; 
But when they meet, it makes the timber rot. 

It frets the halter, and it chokes the child. 

Then bless thee, and beware, and let us pray 
We part not with thee at this meetmg day. 

HIS EPITAPH ' 

Even such is Time, which take^ m trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have. 

And pays us but with age and dust. 

Who, in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandered all our wa^. 

Shuts up the story of our days. 

Yet from this earth, and grave, and dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up I trust. 

BLV. E 
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THE PASSIONATE MAN’S PILGRIMAGE 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY ONE AT THE POINT OF DEATH 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal iet. 

My bottle of salvatibn. 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gage. 

And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage 

Blood must be my body’s balmer. 

No other balm will there be given, 

Whilst my soul, hke a white palmer, 

Travels to the land of heaven. 

Over the silver mountains, 

Where spnng the nectar fountains; 

And there I’ll kiss 
The bowl of bliss, 

And dnnk my eternal fill 
On every milken hill. 

My soul will be a-dry before, 

But, after, it will ne’er thirst more. 

And by the happy blissful way 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see. 

That have shook off their gowns of clay 
And go apparelled fresh hke me. 

I’ll bnng them first 

To slake their thirsn 

And then to taste those nectar suckets. 

At the clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 

Dravra up by samts m crystal buckets. 

And when our bottles and all we 
Are filled with immortality, 

Then the holy paths we’ll travel. 

Strewed with rubies thick as gravel, 

Ceilmgs of diamonds, sapphire floors, 

High walls of coral, and pearl bowers 
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From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall 
Where no corrupted voices brawl. 

No consaence molten into gold, 

Nor forged accusers bought and sold, 

No cause deferred, nor vain-spent journey, 

For there Christ is the king’s attorney, 

Who pleads for all without degrees. 

And he hath angels, but no fees 

When the grand twelve million jury 
Of our sins and smfiil fury, "*■ 

’Gainst our soub black verdicts give, 

Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 

Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader, 

Unblotted lawver, true proceeder. 

Thou movest salvation even for alms. 

Nut with a bnbfed lawyer’s palms 

And this is my eternal plea 

To him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 

Seemg my flesh must die so soon. 

And wzint a bead to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke when my veins start and spread, 

Set on my soul an everlasting head 
Then am I ready, like a palmer fit. 

To tread those blest paths which before I wnt. 


THE NTMPH’S REPLY TO THE SHEPHERD^ 

If aU the world and love were young, 

And truth m every shepherd’s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move. 

To hve with thee and be thy love 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When nvers rage, and rocks grow cold; 

And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 
lA reply to Marlowe’s poem on page 136 
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The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields; 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fanc)^s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten; 
In folly npe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 

All these in me no means can move. 

To come to thee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To hve with thee and be thy love. 

THE LIE 

Go, soul, the body’s guest. 

Upon a thankless arrant,! 

Fear not to touch the best; 

The truth shall be thy warrant. 

Go, since I needs must die. 

And give the world the he. 

Say to the court, it glmvs 
And shines hke rotten wood; 

Say to the church, it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good* 

If church and court reply, 

Then give them both the he. 

Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others’ action, 

Not loved unless they give. 

Not strong but by affection. 

If potentates reply. 

Give potentates the he. 

> Errand or mission 
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TeU men of high condition 
That manage the estate, 

Their purpose is ambition, 

Their practice only hate; 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the he. 

Tell them that brave it most, 

They beg for more by spending, 
Who, m their greatest cost, 

Like nothmg but commending; 
And if they make reply. 

Then give them all the he. 

Tell zeal it wants devotion; 

Tell love it is but lust; 

Tell time it meets but motion; 

Tell flesh it is but dust; 

And wish them not reply. 

For thou must give the he. 

Tell age it daily wasteth; 

Tell honour how it alters, 

Tell beauty how she blasteth; 

Tell favour how it falters. 

And as they shall reply. 

Give every one the he. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In nckle-points of mceness; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself m over-wiseness. 

And when they do reply. 
Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness; 

Tell skill It IS prevention; 

Tell chanty of coldness; 

Tell law It is contention; 

And as they do reply. 

So give them still the he. 
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Tell fortune of her blindness; 

Tell nature of decay; 

Tell friendship of unl^dness; 

Tell justice of delay; 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness, 

But vary by esteeming; 

Tell schools they want profoundness. 
And stand too much on seeming; 

If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schook the he. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city; 

Tell how the country erreth; 

Tell manhood shakes off pity. 

Tell virtue least preferred, 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the he. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing; 
Because to give the he ' 

Deserves no less than stabbmg 
Stab at thee he that will — 

No stab thy soul can kill 


EDMUND SPENSER 
1552 (?) 1599 

' SOJ<fJ^ETS FROM "AMORETTF' 
ms love’s riches 

Ye tradeful Merchants, that, with weary tod, 

Do seek most preaous things to make your gam. 
And both the Indias of them treasure spod. 

What needeth you to seek so far m vam? 

For lo! my Love doth in herself contain 
All this world’s riches that may far be found: 
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If sapphires, lo! her eyes be sapphires plain; 

If rubies, lot her bps be rubies sound; 

If peark, her teeth be peark, both pure and round; 

If ivory, her forehead ivory ween. 

If gold, her locks are finest gold on ground; 

If silver, her fiur hands are silver sheen 
But that which, fairest is but few behold 
Her mind, adorned with vutues mamlold. 

ICE AND FIRE 

My Love is hke to ice, and I to fire* 

How comes it then that this her cold so great 
Is not dissolved through my so hot desire, 

But harder grows the more I her entreat^ 

Or how comes it that my exceedmg heat 
Is not allayed by her heaft-firozen cold. 

But that I bum much more m boilmg s%\'eat. 

And feel my flames augmented manifold? 

What more nairaculous thing may be told. 

That fire, which all things melts, should harden ice, 
And ice, which is congealed with senseless cold, 

Should kmdle fire by wonderful device'^ 

Such k the power of love m gentle mind. 

That It can alter all the course of kmd. 

ANOTHER ELEMENT 

So oft as I her beauty do behold. 

And thereivith do her cruelty compare, 

I marvel of what substance was the mould 
The which her made at once so cruel fair. 

Not earth; for her high thoughts more heavenly arc; 
Not water, for her love doth bum like fire: 

Not air, for she is not so light or rare. 

Not fire, for she doth freeze ^vlth faint desire. 

Then needs another element enquire 
Whereof she might be made, that is, the sky. 

For to the heaven her haughty looks aspire, 

And eke her love is pure immortal high. 

Then smce to heaven ye hkened arc the best. 

Be like in mercy as m all the rest. 
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THE GOU3EN HOOK 

Trust not the treason of those smiling looks, 

Until ye have their guileful trains well tned' 

For they are hke but unto golden hooks, 

That from the foolish fish Aeir baits do hide: 

So she with flatt’nng smiles weak hearts doth guide 
Unto her love, and tempt to their decay; 

Whom, being caught, she kiUs with cruel pnde, 

And feeds at pleasure on the wretched prey. 

Yet even whilst her bloody hands them slay, 

Her dyes look lovely, and upon them smile. 

That they take pleasure m their cruel play, 

And, dying, do themselves of pain beguile. 

O mighty charm! which m^es men love their bane, 
And think they die with pleasure, hve with pam. 

THE TAMED DEER 

Like as a huntsman after weary chase, 

Seeing the game from him escaped away. 

Sits down to rest him m some shady place. 

With pantmg hounds, beguildd of their prey; 

So, after long pursuit and vain assay. 

When I all weary had the chase forsook, 

The gentle deer returned the self-same way, 

Thinkmg to quench her thirst at the next brook. 
There she, beholdmg me with milder look. 

Sought not to fly, but fearless still did bide. 

Till I m hand her yet half trembhng took. 

And tvith her own good-will her firmly tied. 

Strange thing, me seemed, to see a beast so tvild 
So goodly won, with her own will beguiled. 

YOUR POWER 

More than most fair, full of the living fire 
Kindled above unto the M^er near. 

No eyes, but joys, in which all powers conspire, 

That to the world naught else be counted dear; 
Through your bnght beams doth not the bhnded g^uest 
Shoot out his darts to base affection’s wound. 
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But angels come, to lead frail minds to rest- 
In chaste desires, on hea\ enly beauty bound. 

You frame my thoughts, and fashion me within, 

You stop my tongue, and teach my heart to speak, 
You calm the storm that passion did begm, 

Strong through your cause, but by your virtue weak 
Dark is the world where your light shined never. 
Well IS he bom that may behold you ever. 

so LET us LOVE 

Most glonous Lord of life! that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin, 

And, having harrowed hell, didst brmg away 
CapPvity thence captive, us to wm* 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin; 

And grant that we, for whom thou diddest die, 
Bemg, wuth thy dear blood, clean washed from sin. 
May live for ever in felicity; 

And that thy love we weighing worthily. 

May likewise love thee for the same again; 

And for thy sake, that all like dear didst buy, 

With love may one another entertain. 

So let us love, dear Love, hke as we ought* 

Love 13 the lesson which the Lord us taught. 


# 

JOHN LYLY 
1553 (?) • 1606 

CUPID AND CAMPASPh 

Cupid and niy Campaspe played 
At carcb for kisses; Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows. 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparroivs; 
Loses them too, then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how); 
With these, the crystal of his brow. 
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And then the dimple of his chin. 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes 
She won, and Cupid blmd did nse. 

O Love' has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas! become of me? 

LOVE’S SCHOOLING 

O Cupid' monarch over kings, 

Wherefore hast thou feet and ivings''* 

It IS to show how swift thou art. 

When thou woundcst a tender heart' 

Thy wings being chpped, and feet held still, 
Thy bow so many could not kill. 

It 13 all one in Venus’ wanton school, 

.\^o highest sits, the wise man or the fool. 
Fools in love’s college 
Have far more knowledge 
To read a woman over, 

Than a neat prating lover; 

Nay, ’hs confessed 
^ That fools please women best. 

PHILIP SIDNEY 
1554- 1586 

Mr TRUE-LOVE HATH MY HEART 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

By just exchange one for another given. 

I hold his dear, and rmne he cannot miss. 

There never was a better bargam driven 
My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart m me keeps him and me m one. 

My heart m him his thoughts and senses guides; 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because m me it bides' 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his 
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SOJ^J^ETS FROM “ASTROPHEL AND STELLA" 

“vmn HOW SAD STEPS, O MOON” 

With how sad steps, O moon, thou chmb’st the skies, 
How silently and with how wan a face. 

Whatl May it be that even in heav’nly place ^ 

That busy zurcher his sharp arrows tnes^ 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquamted eyes 
Gan judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case; 

I read it m thy looks, thy languished grace. 

To me, that feel the like, thy state decnes. 

Then even of fellowship, O moon, tell me 
Is constant love deemed there but want of wit? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulness? 

MAGPIES AND SWANS 

Because I breathe not love to every one, 

Nor do not use set colours for to wear. 

Nor nourish special locks of vow^d hair, 

Nor give each speech the full point of a groan; 

The courtly nymphs, acquamtcd with the moan 
Of them who on their bps love’s standard bear — 
“What! he?” say they of me “Now I dare swear 
He cannot love No, no, let him alone ” 

And think so still, so Stella know my mind; 

Profess mdeed I do not Cupid’s art. 

But you, fair maids, at len^h this true shall find. 

That his right badge is worn but m the heart 
JDumb swans, not chattermg pics, do lovers prove: 
They love mdeed who quake to say they love. 

CONDITIONAL SURRENDER 

Oh, joy too high for my lowatyle to show! 

Oh, bliss fit for a nobler state than me! 

Envy, put out thine eyes, lest thou do see 
What oceans of delight in me do flow’ 
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My friend, that oft saw, through all masks, my woe, 
Come, come, and let me pour myself on thee. 

Gone is the wmtcr of my misery! 

My spring appears, oh, see what here doth grow. 

For Stella hath, with words where faith doth shine. 
Of her high heart giv’n me the monarchy; 

I, I, oh, I may say that she is mine* 

And though she gives but thus condition’ly 
This realm of bliss, while virtuous course I take. 

No kmgs be crowned but they some covenants make. 

COME, SLEEP 

Come sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe. 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release. 

The indifferent judge between the high and low. 
With shield of proof shield me from out the press^ 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw; 

Oh, make in me those civil wars to cease; 

I will good tnbute pay if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to noise, hnd bhnd to hght, 

A rosy garland and a weary head. 

And if these things, as being thine by right. 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Liveher than elsewhere Stella’s image see. 


THOMAS LODGE 
1558 (?) • 1625 
ROSALINE 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shmes. 

Of seHsame colour is her hair 
Whether unfolded, or m twmes; 

^ The rh3Tne is more exact in the original, "press” having been "preasc. 
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Heigh bo, fair Rosahne! 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow 
Resembling heaven by every wmk; 

The Gods do fear whenas they glow, 
And I do tremble when I think, 

Heigh ho, would she were mmel 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora’s face. 

Or hke the silver cnrhson shroud 
That Phosbus’ smilmg looks doth grace: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosahne! 

Her bps are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of hlies neighbour nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity. 

Heigh ho, woifid she were mmel 

Her neck is hke a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprisoned lies, 

To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred eyes: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosalme' 

Her paps are centres of delight, 

Her breasts are orbs of heavenlv frame. 
Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same* 
Heigh ho, would she were mmel 

With onent pearl, with ruby red. 

With marble white, with sapphire blue 
Her body every way is fed. 

Yet soft m touch and sv'eet m view: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosalme' 

Nature herself her shape admires; 

The Gods are woimded in her sight; 
And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes liis brand doth light- ' 

- Heigh ho, would she were min e' 
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Then muse not, Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 

Smee for a fair there’s fairer none, 

Nor for her virtues so divine: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosahne, 

Heigh ho, my heart' would God that she were mine I 


ROSALIND'S MADRIGAL 

Love m my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet; 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amidst my tender breast; 

My kisses are his daily feast. 

And yet he robs me of my rest. 

Ah, wanton, will ye? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty flight, 

And mahes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night 
Stnke I my lute, he tunes the string; 
He music plays if so I sing. 

He lends me every lovely thmg. 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting. 
Whist, wanton, still ye! 

Else I with roses every day 
Will whip you hence 
And bind you, when you long to play, 
For your offence. 

I’ll shut mme eyes to keep you m, 

I’ll make you fast it for your sin. 

I’ll count your power not worth a pm. 
Alas, what hereby shall I win. 

If he gainsay me? 

What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 
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He -mil repay me with annoy, 
Because a god 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
Then let thy bower my bosom be; 
Lurk m mine eyes, I like of thee, 
O Cupid, so thou pity me. 

Spare not, but play thee. 


GEORGE PEELE 

1558-1597 P) 

HARVESTER'S SONG 

All ye that lovely lovers be. 

Pray you for me- 

Lo, here we come a-sowmg, a-sovmig, 

And sow sweet fiuits of love; 

In your sweet hearts well may it prove I 

Lo, here we come a-reapmg, a-reapmg, a-reaping, 
To reap our harvest-fruit! 

And thus we pass the year so long, 

And never be we mute. 

BETHS ABE, BATHING, SINGS 

Hot sun, cool fire, tempered with sweet air. 

Black shade, fair nurse, shadow my white hair: 
Shme, sun, bum, fire, breathe, air, and ease me; 
Black shade, fair nurse, shroud me, and please me: 
Shadow, mv sweet nurse, keep me from burning. 
Make not my glad cause cause of moummg, 

Let not my beauty’s fire 
Inflame unstaid desire, 

Nor pierce any bnght eye 
That wandereth Ughtly. 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL 
1561 • J 595 

THE BURNING BABE 

As I in hoary winter’s night stood shivering in the snow, 

Surpnsed I was with sudden heat which made my heart 
to glow; 

And hfting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near, 

A pretty babe all burning bright did in the air appear; 

Who, scorchi:d wath excessive heat, such floods of tears did 
shed 

As though his floods should quench his flames which with 
his tears were fed 

“Alas,” quoth he, “but newly bom m fiery heats I fry, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel my fire 
but I' 

My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel, woundmg 
thorns, 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, the ashes, shame and 
scorns; 

The fuel justice layeth on, and mercy blows the coals; 

The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s defiled souls. 

For which, as now on fire I am to work them to their good; 

So will I melt into a bath to wash them in my blood.” 

With this he vanished out of sight and swiftly shnmk 
away, — 

And straight I callM unto mind that it was Christmas Day. 


SAMUEL DANIEL 
1562 • 1619 
SLEEP 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, ^ 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness bom, 
Relieve my languish, and^restore the light. 
With dark forgetting of my care return 
^ Compare the poem by Fletcher on page 159 
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I 


And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the mght’s untruth. 

Cease, dreams, the images of day-desues. 

To model forth the passions of the morrow, 
Never let rising sun approve you bars. 

To add more gnef to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleep, embracmg clouds m vain, 

And never wake to feel the day’s disdain 

THEN AND NOW 

When men shall find thy flower, thy glory, pass, 

And thou, with Ccueful brow sitting alone. 

Received hast this message from thy glass. 

That tells the truth and says that all is gone; 

Fresh shalt thou see in me the wounds thou madest, 
Though spent thy flame, m me the heat remaining, 

I that have loved thee thus before thou fadest, 

My faith shall wax when thou art m thy wamng. 

The world shall find this miracle m me. 

That fire can bum when all the matter’s spent. 

Then what my faith hath been, thyself shall see, 

And that thou wast unkind, thou mayst repent. 

Thou mayst repent that thou hast scorned my tears. 
When wmter snows upon thy sable hairs. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 
1563 1631 

THE PARTING 

Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part; 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea. glad w’lth all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free 
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Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And, when we meet at any time agam. 

Be It not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retam. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless hes. 

When Faith is kneehng by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closmg up his eyes — 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over. 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover 

GIVE ME MT SELF 

You’re not alone when you are still alone; 

O God' from you that I could private be' 

Since you one were, I never since was one, 

Smce you m me, myself since out of me. 
Transported from myself into your bemg, 

Though either distant, present yet to either, 
Senseless with too much joy, each other seeing 
And only absent when we are together. 

Give me my self, and take your self agam! 

Devise some means by how I may forsake you' 

So much IS mine- that doth with you remain, 

That takmg what is mme, with me I take you 
You do bewitch mel O that I could fly 
From my self you, or from your own self II 

LAUGHING AT FORTUNE 

I hear some say, “This man is not in love!” 

“Who! can he love^ a likely thmg'” they say. 

“Read but his verse, and it will easily prove!” 

O judge not rashly, gentle sir, I pray! 

Because I loosely tnfle in this sort, 

As one that fam his sorrows would beguile, 

You now suppose me, aU this time, in sport. 

And please yourself with this conceit the whde. 
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Ye shallow Censures' sometimes^ see ye not. 

In greatest penis some men pleasant be'* 

Where Fame by death is only to be got, 

They resolute' So stands the case with me. 

Where other men m depth of passion cry, 

I laugh at Fortune, as m jest to die! 

THE PARADOX 

When first I ended, then I firsr began; 

Then more I travelled further from my rest. 

Where most I lost, there most of all I n on; 

Pmed with himger, nsmg from a feast. 

Methmks I fly, yet want I legs to go; 

Wise m conceit, m act a very sot. 

Ravished with joy amidst a hell of woe; 

What most I seem that surest I am not 

I build my hopes a world above the sky. 

Yet with the mole I creep mto the earth; 

In plenty, I am starved with penury, 

And yet I surfeit m the greatest dearth 
I have, I want, despair, and yet desire. 

Burned m a sea of ice, and drowned amidst a fire. 




THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
SECOND HALF 


SHAKESPEARE A^D THE RENAISSANCE 


The age comnionly known aa Ehzabethan set the key for the succeeding 
era in its division of the intellectual and the emotional nature Some- 
tunes — at Its highest pitch m Shakespeare — the two were combined, 
and the expression was as direct as the feeling that impelled it But 
frequently the attitude was prescribed, and the diction, though 
dehcate, became inflexibly., mannered Poets were evidently forced by 
their profession to be — or profess to be — detennmed and far from 
private lovers, and the objects of their love were a succession of lay 
figures, each resembling the other to the last physical detail The Eng- 
land of 1600 — if one IS to trust the picture presented by England'r 
Helicon — seemed populated entirely by lightly wanton, rhyme-turmngj 
shepherds, and the affairs of state were, seemm^y, less important ^ 
than the affairs of Corydon and his Philhs Every true gentleman oc- 
cupied himself with the fashionmg of falsely naive pastoral ditties, 
bucohes bearing the same relation to the soil\8s did Mane Antomette’s 
dresden-chma milkmaids In this agreeable world of amorous extrava- 
gance and unreahty, of appeahng languors and (apparently) no labour, 
the poets’ lady — ^whether a court nymph or a country Nell — was cele- 
brated m no wise for anythmg mental or spintual, but always and 
only for her softness or her hardness, her kindness or her coyness, her 
redness or her whiteness Even these quahoes were hymned in a lim-'^ 
ited vocabulary of metaphors, images repeated so often and with so 
little vanety that they were stereotypes even in their own day Shake- 
speare mockmgly summed up the catalogue of conceits m the sonnet 
beginnmg, "My Mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun,’’ and as early 
as 1578, Barnabe Riche satirized the users of them “If he be learned’’, 
wrote Riche, “ and that he be able to vmte a verse, then his penne 1 
must pile to pamt his mistresse prayse, she must then be a Pallas for 
her Witte, a Diana for her chastme, a Venus for her face, then shee 
shall be praysed for her proportion first her Haires are vmes of golde, 
her Cheekes are made of Lilies and red Roses, her Browes be Srehes, ’ 
her eyes Saphirea, her lookes lightnings, her mouth Corail, heir teeth 
Pearles, her pappes Alabaster bailee, her bodye streight, her belly softe, 
from thence downwarde to her knees, I thinke, is made of Sugar Candle, 
her hands, her fingers, her legges, her feete, and all the reste of her 
bodie shall be so perfect, and so pure, that of my conscience, the worst 
parte they will leave in her, shall be her soule ’’ 

It must, however, be added that this mimotonou^prettifying did not 
prevent Nashe and Webster and, e 8 pecially 7 Campion from dcvelopmg 

119 
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a rare and almost perfect lyricism. The van6u8 energies of the Renais 
sance could not be confined, they broke through patterns of sentiment 
and style, permittmg certam other poets, notably Marlowe, Jonson and 
Fletcher, to attain an eloquence of such richness that it is surpassed 
only by Shakespeare’s 

Contrasted with the latter half of the sixteenth century, the period 
immediately preceding seems, for all its singers, sparse Within fifty 
years Engbsh poetry flowered with a splendour comparable to the glory 
stretched over two centunes of Italian painting Depths of passion were 
sounded, heights of rhetoric achieved The temper as'well as the tone 
of the period came to one kind of chmax — an intense if tortured out- 
cry — in Donne, who stands midway between the Ehzabethan lyricists 
and the metaphysicians of the next division And in Shakespeare this 
many-sided, almost ovcr-vitafized, age found a complete and spontaneous 
release 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

1564- 1616 


SONGS FROM THE PLATS 

SILVIA 

Who IS Silvia^ What is she. 

That all our swcims commend her? 
Holy, fanr, and wise is she. 

The heaven such grace did lend her. 
That she might admirfed be. 

Is ^he kmd as she is fair^ 

For beauty hves with kmdness. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help hini of his bhndness. 

And, being helped, inhabits there. 

Then to Sdvia let us smg, 

That Silvia is excelkng. 

She exceb each mortal thmg, 

Upon the dull earth dwelhng; 

To her let us garlands bnng 

FAIRY SONGS 
I 

1 

Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, diorough bner. 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the moonte sphere; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green. 

The cowshps tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you see. 

Those be rubies, fairy favours. 

In those freckles hve their savours ; 

I must go seek some dewdrops here. 

And hang a pearl in every coivshp’s car. 
121 
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You spotted snakes with double tongue. 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen; 

Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen: 
Philomel, with melody, 

Sing m our sweet lullaby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby. 

Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady mgh; 

So, good mght, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hencel 
Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worm, nor snail, do no offence, 
Philomel, with melody. 

Sing m our sweet lullaby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaly, 

m 

Now the hungry hon roars. 

And the wolf behowls the moon; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All With weary task fordone 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 

VSTiilst the screech-owl, screeching loud. 
Puts the wretch that hes m woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now It is the time of mght 

That the graves, all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his spnte, 

In the churchway paths to,glide: 

And we fames, that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 

From the presence of the sun, 

FoUo'wing darkness hke a dream, 

Now are finlic, not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house; 
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I am sent with broom before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Through the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire; 

Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brier; 

And this ditty, after me, 

Smg, emd dance it, tnppmgly. 

First rehearse your song by rote. 

To each word a warbhng note: 

Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 

Will we smg, and bless this place. 

THE FRAUD OF MEN 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more: 

Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never* 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 

And be you bUthe and bonny. 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 

Smg no more ditties, smg no moe, 

Of dumps so dull and heavy; 

The fraud of men was ever so, 

Smce summer first was leavy: 

Then sigh not so, but let them go. 
And be you blithe and bonny. 
Convening all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, normy. 

WINTER 

When laclcs hang by the wall 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 
And Tom bears logs mto the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 
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When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whoo 1 

To-whit, Tu-whoo’ A merry note’ 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all about the wmd both blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 

And birds sit brooding m the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw; 

When roasted crabs hiss m the bowl — 

Then lughtly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whoo! 

To-whit, Tu-whoo! A merry note’ 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot, 

SEALS OF LOVE 

Take, O take those bps away 
That so sweetly were forsworn. 

And those eyes, the break of day. 

Lights that do mislead the morn. 

But my kisses bnng agam, 

Bnng again — 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain. 

Sealed m vam! 

COME AWAY, DEATH 

Come away, come away. Death, 

And in sad cypres^ let me be laid. 

Fly away, fly away, breath, 

I am slam by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of wHileTstuck-all with yew, 

O prepare it! 

My part of death no one so true 
Did share it 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On my black coflSn let there be strown; 

Not a friend, not a fhend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown 

* Cypres crCpe 
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A thoiisand thovisand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O where 

Sad true lover never find my grave. 

To weep there. 

SEA DIRGE 

Full fathom five thy father hes* 

Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothmg of him that doth fade, 

But doth sufier a sea-change 
Into somethmg rich and strange 
Sea-nymphs hourly nng his knell. 

Hark' now I hear them, — 

Dmg, dong, beU. 

MORNING SONG 

Hark' hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
And Phosbus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those sprmgs 
On chahced flowers that hes. 

And winkmg Mary-buds begm 
To ope their golden eyes, 

With every thing that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, arise, 

Anse, arise' 

LOVERS LOVE THE SPRING 
It was a lover and his lass. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nomno, 

That o’er the green corn-field did pass 

In the spnng-time, the only pretty nng-timc, 
WTien birds do smg, hey dmg a ding, dmg, 

Sweet lovers love the spring 

Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

These pretty country folks would he, 

In the spnng-time, the only pretty nng-time. 
When birds do smg, hey dmg a ding, dmg. 

Sweet lovers love the spring 
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This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

How that a life was but a flower 

In the spnng-time, the only pretty nng-timc, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spnng. 

And therefore take the present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

For love IS crowned with the prime • 

In the spnng-time, the only pretty ring-time. 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ing, ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 

BITTER EONO 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh ho! sing heigh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! the hoUyl 
This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot* 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not 
Heigh ho! sing hagh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigmng, most loving mere folly; 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! 

This life IS most jolly. 

FEAR No MORE 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the funous winter’s rages; 
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Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

-- Home art gone and ta’en thy wages; 
Golden lads and girls aUmust, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o* the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat. 

To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finished joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

FANCY 

Tell me where is Fancy bred. 

Or m the heart, or m the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 

Reply, reply. 

It IS engendered in the eyes; 

With gazing fed; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it hes 
Let us all nng Fancy’s kneU; 

I’ll begm It — ^Dmg, dong, beU. 

— Dmg, dong, bell. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to he with me. 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bud’s throat — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to hve i’ the sun, 

Seekmg the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets — 

Come hiAer, come hither, come hitherl 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

CRABskn AGE AND YOUTH^ 

Crabb&d Age and Youth 
Cannot live together. 

Youth IS full of pleasance. 

Age IS full of care. 

Youth hke summer mom, 

Age like wmter weather, 

Youth like summer brave. 

Age like winter bare* 

Youth IS full of sport. 

Age’s breath is short. 

Youth IS mmble, Aga is lame: 

Youth 13 hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cold, 

Youth IS wild, amd Age is tame. — 

Age, I do abhor thee, 

Youth, I do adore thee 
O ' my love, my love is young! 

Age, I do defy thee — 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee, 

For me thinks thou stay’s! too long. 

O MISTRESS MINE 

O Mistress mme, where are you roammg? 

O stay and hear' your true-love’s commg 
That can smg both high and low, 

Trip no further, pretty sweetmg. 

Journeys end m lovers’ meetmg — 

Every wise man’s son doth Imow. 

^ This was printed in The Passtonate Ptlgnm, not m any of the plays, 
and some editors behevc it to be by another hand than Shakespeare’s. 
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What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there hes no plenty, — 

Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

musiqi 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did singi 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spnng. 


Everything that heard him play, 
Eidn the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art 
KilUng care and gnef of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearmg, die. 


SONNETS 

ETERNAL SUMMER 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate; 

Rough wmds do shake the darhng buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date* 

Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed 
And every fair from fair sometime declmes. 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, untnmracd 

This song, from Henry VIII, has sometunea been assigned to 
Fletcher, who collaborated with Shakespeare in the writing of play 
Since it is impossible to determine what parts were written by cither 
poet, and since the accent of the verse seems Shakespearean, the editor 
IS not shifting the ascription 
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But tby eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest m his shade 
When m eternal hnes to time thou growest. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

FORTUNE AND MEN’s EYES 

When m disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my o utcast state . 

And troublcTleaf heaia^ wth my Bootless cnes. 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate; 

Wishmg me like to one more nch in hope, 
Featured hke him, like him with friends possest, , 
Desirmg this man’s art, and that man’s scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet m these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee — and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day ansmg 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth bnngs 
That then I scorn to change my state with kmgs. 

REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste; 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For preaous friends hid in death’s dateless mght. 
And weep afresh love’s long-smce-cancelled woe. 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 

Then can I gneve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er , 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

— But if the while I thmk on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end 
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THESE LINES 

If Thou survive my well-contented day 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover. 

And shzilt by fortune once more re-survey 

These poor rude hnes of thy deceased lover. 

Compare them with the bettering of the tune. 

And though they be outstepped by every pen, 

Reserve them for my love, not for tbeir rhyme 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O then vouchsafe me but this lovmg thought — 

“Had my fiiend’s muse grown with this growmg age, 

A dearer birth than this his love had brought. 

To march in ranks of better equipage 
But smee he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I’ll read, his for his love.” 

SUNS AND CLOUDS 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountam-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissmg with golden face the meadows green, 

Gildmg pale streams "mth heavenly alchemy;- 
Anon permit the basest clouds to nde 
With ugly rack on his celestial lace. 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Steahng unseen to west with this disgrace. 

Even so my sun one early mom did shine 
With all-teumphant splendour on my brow; 

But out, alack 1 he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdameth, 

Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth. 

TIME 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore. 

So do our minutes hasten to their end. 

Each changmg place with that which goes before. 

In sequent tod all forwards do contend 
B L V 


F 
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Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to matunty, wherewith being crowned. 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gave, doth now his gift confound. 

Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the ranties of nature’s truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: ~ 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand 
Praising Thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

TIRED WITH AI E THESE 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry — 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimmed in jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpcted, 

And nght perfection wrongfully disgraced. 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-tied by authonty. 

And folly, doctor-like, controllmg skill. 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 

And captive Good attending captain 111 • — 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 

TWILIGHT OF LOVE 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold — 
Bare mined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twibght of such day 
As after sunset fadeth m the west. 

Which by-and-by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all m rest: 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
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As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

FAREWELL 

Farewell’ thou art too dear for my possessing, 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate. 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determmate 

For how do I bold thee but by thy grantmg? 

And for that riches where is my deservmg? 

The cause of this hur gift m me is wanting, 

And so my patent back agam is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing. 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistakmg, 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 

Comes home agam, on better judgment making. 

Thus have I had'thee as a dream doth flatter. 

In sleep, a kmg, but waking, no such matter. 

LILIES THAT FESTER 

They that have power to hurt, and will do none. 
That do not do the thmg they most do show. 

Who, movmg others, are themselves as stone. 
Unmoved, cold, zmd to temptation slow, — 

They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s ncbes from expense. 

They are the lords and owners of their faces. 

Others, but stewards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet 
Though to itself it only live and die; 

But if that flower with base mfection meet. 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 

For sivectcst thmgs turn sourest by their deeds; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
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CHRONICLE OF WASTED TIMB 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I sec descnpdons of the'faifest’wghts, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights; 

Then m the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Ev’n such a beauty as you master now» 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all, you pr^guring; 

And for they looked but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to singl 
For we, which now behold these present days. 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

LOVE IS NOT LOVE WHICH ALTERS 

' Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove: — 

0 no! it is an ever-fix^d mark 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

' Love’s not Tune’s fool, though rosy hps and cheeks 
, Withm his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

' But bears it out ev’n to the edge of doom. 

' If this be error, and upon me proved, 

1 never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

DESPITE TIME 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyrarmds built up with newer might, 

To me are nothing novel, nothing strange. 

They are but dressings of a former sight. 
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Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old. 

And rather make them bom to our desire 
T han think that we before have heard them told. 

Thy registers and thee I both defy, ^ 

Not wondenng at the present nor the past; 

For thy records and what we see do lie, 

Made more or less by thy contmual haste 
This I do vow, and titus shall ever be, 

I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee. 

PAST REASON 

The expense of spint in a waste of shame 
Is lust m action; and tiU action lust 
Is pequred, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 

Enjoyed no sooner but despisfed straight; 

Past reason himted, and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad; 

Mad m pursmt, and m possession so. 

Had, havmg, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss m proof, — and proved, a very woe. 

Before, a joy proposed, behmd, a dream 

All this the world well knows, yet none knows well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

BODY AND sour. 

Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth. 

Fooled by those rebel powers that thee array. 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Pamtmg thy outward walk so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 

Dost thou upon thy fadmg mansion spend? 

Shall worms, mhentors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
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Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be nch no more: — 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men. 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dymg then. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

1564- 1593 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 

Gome hve with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field. 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds smg madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fiagrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool. 

Which from our pretty Iambs we pull, 

Fair Imfed shppers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs: 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Gome hve with me and be my Love. 

Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat. 

Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

1 "Walter Raleigh’a “Reply” is on page loi 
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The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-moming* 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my Love. 

FIRST SIGHT 
From '‘Hero and Leander’* 

It lies not m our power to love or hate, 

For will m us IS overruled by fate. 

When two are stripped, long ere the course begin 
We wish that one should lose, the other wm; 

And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold mgots, hke m each respect. 

The reason no man knows, let it suffice, 

What we behold is censured by our eyes 
Where both dehberate, the love is shght; 

‘Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? 


THOMAS NASHE 
1567 • 1601 
SPRIJIG 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance m a nng. 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty bird^ do smg. 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 

The palm and may make country houses gay. 

Lambs fnsk and play, the shepherds pipe aU day. 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo! 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit. 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet. 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-%vitta-woo! 

Spnng! the sweet Spnngl 
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WINTER, PLAGUE AND PESTILENCE 

Autumn hath all the summer’s fruitful treasure; 

Gone is our sport, fled is our Corydon’s pleasure' 

Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace. 

Ah, who shall hide us from the winter’s face? 

Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 

And here we he, God knows, with httle ease. 

From wmter, plague, and pestilence, good Lord, deliver 
usi 

London doth mourn, Lambeth is quite forlorn! 

Trades cry, woe worth that ever they were bom! 

The want of term is town and city’s harm; 

Close chambers we do want to keep us warm. 

Long banished must we hve from ^ our friends; 

This low-built house will bnng us to our ends. 

From wmter, plague, and pestilence, good Lord, dehver 
us! 


THOMAS CAMPION 

1567* 1620 

LOST FREEDOM 

Kind are her answers. 

But her pierformance keeps no day; 
Breaks time, as dancers 
From thdr own music when they stray: 
All her free favours 

And smooth words vidng my hopes in vain. 
O did ever voice so sweet but only feign? 
Can true love yield such delay. 
Converting joy to pain^ 

Lost is our freedom, 

When we submit to women so: 

Why do we need them, 

When in their best they work our woe? 
There is no ■wisdom 
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Can alter ends, by Fate prefixed. 

O why IS the good of man with evil mixed? 
Never were days yet called two, 

But one mght went betwixt 


there is a garden in her face 

There is a garden in her face, 

Where roses and white hhes grow; 

A heav’nly paradise is that place, 
Wherem all pleasant fimits do flow 

There cherries grow which none may buy 
Till “cherry-npe” themselves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearls a double row, 

Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look hke rosebuds filled with snow. 

Yet them nor peer nor pnnce can buy. 
Till “cherry-npe” themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them stiU; 

Her brows hke bended bows do stand, 
Threat’mng vnth piercing frowns to kill 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred chemes to come mgh. 

Till ‘ cherry-npe” themselves do cry. 


ROSE-CHEEKED LAURA 

Rose-cheeked Laura, come, 

Sine: thou smoothly vnth thy beauty’s 
Silent music, either other 
Sweetly gracmg. 

Lovelv forms do flow 
From concent^ divinely fiamfed, 
Heav’n is music, and thy beauty's 
Birth is heavenly, 
t Harmony; concord of tones ■ 
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These dull notes we sing 

Discords need for helps to grace them; 

Only beauty purely loving 
Knows no discord, 

But still moves delight, 

Like clear springs renewed by flowing, ^ 

Ever perfect, ever in them- 
Selves eternal. 

IT SHALL SUFFICE 

Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet! 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet! 

There, wrapped in clouds of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I pensh for her love; 

But, if she scorns my never-ceasing pain. 

Then burst with sighing in her sight and ne’er return again. 

All that I sang still to her praise did tend. 

Still she was fust, still she my songs did end; 

Yet she my love and music both doth fly. 

The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy. 

Then let my notes pursue her .scornful flight! 

It shall suflSce that they were breathed and died for her 
dehght. 


HIS LOVER’S TRIUMPHS 

When thou must home to shades of undergroimd. 
And there arrived, a new admired guest. 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round. 

White lope, hhthe Helen and the rest. 

To hear the stones of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move: 

Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make. 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights. 

And all these triumphs for' thy beauty’s sake. 

When thou hast told these honours done to thee. 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me 
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BEAUTY UNBOUND 

Give beauty all her right I 
She’s not to one form tied, 

Each shapie yields fair delight 
Where her perfections bide: 

Helen, I grant, might pleasing be. 

And Rosamond was as sweet as she. 

Some the quick eye commends. 

Some swelling lips and red. 

Pale looks have many friends, 

Through sacred sweetness bred* 

Meadows have flowers that pleasures move. 
Though roses are the flowers of love. 

Free beauty is not boimd 
To one unmoved clime. 

She visits every groimd 
And favours every time 
Let the old loves with mine compare; 

My sovereign is as sweet and fair. 


HENRY WOTTON 
1568 • 1639 

CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 

How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another’s will. 

Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 

Whose passions not his masters are. 
Whose soul is still prepared for death. 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public fame, or private breath; 
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Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice; who never understood 
How deepest wounds arc given by praise; 
Nor rules of slate, but rules of good: 

Who hath his life from rumours freed. 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Wliosc state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor rum make oppressors great; 

Wlio God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or fnend; 

— This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR ALBERT MORTON'S 

WIFE 

He fiist deceased — she, for a little, tned 
To live mthout him, liked it not and died. 


JOHN DAVIES 
1569 1626 

THE VIRGIN QJUEEN 

AN ANAGRAM 

E arly before the day doth spring 
L et us awake, my Muse, and sing, 
I t is no tune to slumber, 

S o many jovs this time doth bring 
A s time will fail to number 
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B ut whereto shall we bend our lays? 
E ven up to heaven, again to raise 
T he maid which, thence descended, 
H ath brought again the golden days 
A nd aU the world amended 

R udencss itself she doth refine, 

E ’en bke an alchemist divme, 

G ross times of iron turning 
I nto the purest form of gold, 

N ot to corrupt dll heaven wax old, 
A nd be refined with burning. 


BEN JONSON 
1572.1637 

SHORT MEASURES 

FROM AN ODB 

It IS not growing hke a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standmg long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere; 

A hly of a day 
Is fairer far m May, 

Although It fall and die that night — 
ft was the plant and flower of light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see. 

And m short measures life may perfect be * 

HYMN TO DIANA 

Queen ^d Huntress, chaste and fair 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep:^ 
Hesperus entreats thy hght. 

Goddess excellently bright. 
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Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close: 
Bless us then with ^vlsh6d sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 

Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of mght. 
Goddess excellently bright' 

TO CELIA 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine. 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look for viine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
, Doth ask a drink divme. 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thme. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honounng thee 

As giving It a hope that there 
It could not withered be; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me, 

^ Since when it grows, and smelL, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee! 

SWEET NEGLECT 

StiU to be neat, sbU to be drest. 

As you were gomg to a feast. 

StUl to be powdered, still perfumed: 

Lady,‘it is to be presumed. 

Though art’s hid causes are not foimd. 

All 13 not sweet, all is not sound. 
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Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simpliaty a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all th’ adultcnes of art, 

, That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

DIRGE FOR NARCISSUS 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears; 

Yet slower, yet; O faintly, gentle springs; 

List to the heavy part the music bears. 

Woe weeps out her division when she smgs. 

Droop, herbs and flowers; 

Fall, gnef, in showers, 

Our beauties are not ours; 

O, I could still, 

Like melting snow upon some craggy hill. 

Drop, drop, drop, drop, 

Smce nature’s pride is now a withered daffodil. 

/ 

FORTUNATE FOOL 

Fools, they are the only nation 
Worth men’s envy or admiration ; 

Free from care or sorrow-taking. 

Selves and others merry making. 

All they speak or do is sterhng. 

Your fool, he is your great man’s darling, 

And your ladies’ sport and pleasure, 

Tongue and bauble arc his treasure 
Ev’n his face begetteth laughter, 

And he speaks truth free from slaughter 
He’s the grace of every feast. 

And sometimes the chiefest guest; 

Hath his trencher and his stool. 

When Wit waits upon the fool. 

O, who would' not be 
He, he, he? 
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1573 (?)• 1641 

WELCOME TO DAT 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With nipht we banish sorrow; 

Sweet air. blow soft, mount, larks, aloft 
To give mv Love good-morrow! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow. 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing. 
To give my Love good-morrow; 

To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest. Robin-red-breast, 
Sing, birds, m every furrow! 

And from each hill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 

Blackbird and thrush m every bush. 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow, 

To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing, birds, in every furrow! 


JOHN DONNE 

1573-1631 

THE GOOD-MORROW 

I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did, till we loved? were we not weaned till then? 
But sucked on country pleasures, childishly? 

Or snorted we m the Seven Sleepers’ den? 

’Twas so, but this, all pleasures fancies’ be; 

If ever any beauty I did see, 

Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 
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And now good-morrow to our waking souls, 
Which watch not one another out of fear; 

For love all love of other sights controls. 

And makes one httle room an everywhere. 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone; 

Let maps to other worlds on worlds have shovm; 
Let us possess one world, each hath one, and is one. 

My face in thme eye, thine m mine appears. 

And true plain hearts do m the faces rest; 

Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp north, without declimng west? 
Whatever dies, was not mixed equally; 

If our two loves be one, or thou and I 

Love so alike that none can slacken, none can die. 


THE SUN RISING 

Busy old fool, unruly Sun, ^ 

Why dost thou thus, 

Through windows, and through curtains, call on us? 
Must to thy motions lovers’ seasons run? 

Saucy pedantic wretch, go chide 
Late school-boys and sour prentices. 

Go tell court-huntsmen that the kmg will ride, 

Call country ants to harvest offices; 

Love, all alike, no season knows nor chmc, 

Nor hours, days, months, which are the rags of time. 

Thy beams so reverend and strong 
Why shouldst thou think? 

I could eclipse and cloud them with a wink. 

But that I would not lose her sight so long. 

If her eyes have not bhndcd thme. 

Look, and to-morrow late tell me. 

Whether both th’ Indias of spice and mine 
Be where thou left’st them, or he here with me. 

Ask for those kings whom thou saw*st yesterday. 

And thou shalt hear, “All here in one bed lay ” 
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She’s all states, and all princes I: 

Nothing else is; 

Princes do but play us; compared to this, 

All honour’s mimic, all we^th alchemy. 

Thou, Sun, art half as happy as are we. 

In that the world’s contracted thus; 

Thme age asks ease, and since thy duties be 
To warm the world, that’s done by warming 
Shine here to us, and thou art everywhere. 
This bed thy centre is, these walls thy sphere. 

THE ECS T AST 

Where, hke a pillow on a bed, 

A pregnant bank swelled up, to rest 

The violet’s reclining head. 

Sat we two, one another’s best. 

Our hands were firmly cemented 
By a fast balin, whi^ thence did spring. 

Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double stnng. 

So to engraft our hands, as yet 
Was all the means to make us one. 

And pictures in our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation. 

As, ’twixt two equal armies, Fate 
Suspends uncertain victory. 

Our souls — which to advance their state. 
Were gone out — hung ’twixt her and me. 

And whilst our souls negotiate there. 

We hke sepulchral statues lay; 

All day, the same our postures were, 

And we said nothing, all the day. 

If any, so by love refined, 

That he soul’s language understood. 

And by good love were grown all mind. 
Within convement distance stood. 
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He — though he knew not which soul spake, 

Because both meant, both spoke the same — 

Might thence a new concoction take. 

And part far purer than he came. 

This ecstasy doth unperplex 

(We said) £ind tell us what we love; 

We see by this, it was not sex; 

We see, we saw not, what did move: 

But as all several souls contam 
Mixture of things they know not what. 

Love these mixed souls doth mix agam, 

And makes both one, each this and that. 

A single violet transplant. 

The strength, the colour, and the size — 

All which before was poor and scant — 

Redoubles still, and multiphes 

When love with one another so 
Tntennanimates two souls, 

I'hat abler soul, which thence doth flow. 

Defects of lonelmess controls 

We then, who are this new soul, know. 

Of what we are composed and made. 

For th’atomies of which we grow 

Are souls, whom no change can invade. 

But, O alas' so long, so far, 

Our bodies why do we forbear? 

They are ours, though they’re not we, we are 
Th’iuteihgcnces, they the spheres. 

We owe them thanks, because they thus 

Did us, to us, at first convey, ' 

Yielded their forces, sense, to us, 

Nor are dross to us, but allay 

On man heaven’s influence works not so, 

But that it first imprints the air; 

So soul mto the soul may flow. 

Though it to body first repair. 
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As our blood labours to beget 
Spirits, as hke souls as it can, 

Because such fingers need to lout 

That subtle knot, which makes us man: 

So must pure lovers’ souls descend 
To affections, and to faculties. 

Which sense may reach and apprehend, 

Else a great prince m prison lies. 

To our bodies turn we then, that so 
Weak men on love revealed may look; 

Love’s mysteries m souls do grow, 

But yet the body is his book. 

And if some lover, such as we. 

Have heard this dialogue of one. 

Let him suU mark us, he shall see 
Small change when we’re to bodies gone. 

THE CANONIZATION 

For God’s sake hold your tongue, and let me love, 

Or chide my palsy, or my gout. 

My five grey hairs, or rumed fortune flout. 

With wealth your state, your mind with arts improve 1 
Take you a course, get you a place. 

Observe his honour, or his grace. 

Or the kmg’s real, or his stamped face 
Contemplate, what you will, approve. 

So you wiU let me love. 

Alas, alas, who’s mjured by my love? 

What merchants’ ships have my sighs drowned^ 

Who says my tears have overflowed his ground? 

When did my colds a forward sprmg remove? 

When did the heats which my veins fill 
, Add one more to the plaguy bill? 

Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out still 
Litigious men, which quarrels move. 

Though she and I do love 
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We can die by it, if not live by love. 

And if unfit for tombs and hecirse 
Our legend be, it will be fit for verse; 

And if no piece of chromcle we prove. 

We’ll bmld m sonnets pretty rooms; 

As well a well-wrought um becomes 
The greatest ashes as half-acre tombs. 

And by these hymns, all shall approve 
Us canonized for love. 

And thus mvoke us: You whom reverend love 
Made one another’s hemutage. 

You, to whom love was peace, that now is rage; 

Who did the whole world’s soul contract, and drove 
Into the glasses of your eyes — 

So made such mirrors and such spies 
That they did all to you epitomize, — 

Coimtries, towns, courts; beg from above 
A pattern of your level 


THE UNDERTAKING 

I have done one braver thing 
Than all the worthies did. 

And yet a braver thence doth spnng, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 

It were but madness now to impart 
The skill of specular stone, 

When he, which can have learned the art 
To cut it, can find none. 

So, if I now should utter this. 

Others — ^because no more 
Such stuff to work upon there is — 

Would love but as before. 

But he who loveUness within 
Hath found, all outward loathes, 

For he who colour loves, and skm, 

Loves but their oldest dothes. 
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If, as I have, you also do 
Virtue m woman see, 

And dare love that, and say so too, 
And forget the He and She, 

And if this love, though placM so. 
From profane men you hide. 

Which wiU no faith on this bestow. 
Or, if they do, deride; 

Then you have done a braver thmg 
Than all the worthies did. 

And yet a braver thence will spring. 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


SOJ^G 

Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me. 

But since that I 
Must die at last, ’tis best. 

To use myself in jest 
Thus by feign^ deaths to die. 

Yesternight the sun went hence. 
And yet is here to-day, 

I He hath no desire nor sense. 

Nor half so short a way. 

Then fear not me. 

But believe that I shall make 
Speedier journeys, since I take 
More wmgs and spurs than he. 

Oh, how feeble is man’s power. 
That if good fortime fall, 
Caimot add another hour. 

Nor a lost hour recall! 
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But come bad chance, 

And we join to it our strength, 

And we teach it art and length. 

Itself o’er us to advance 

When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st not wind. 
But sigh’st my soul away; 

When thou wecp’st, unkindly kmd. 

My life’s blood doth decay 
It cannot be 

That thou lov’st me, as thou say’st. 

If m thme my life thou waste; 

Thou art the best of me. ' 

I 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forethmk me any ill, 

Dcstmy may take thy part. 

And may thy fears fulfil; 

But think that we 
Are but turned aside to sleep; 

They who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted be 

PRAYER FOR VIOLENCE 

DttTNE POEM 

Batter my heart, three-personed God, for you 
As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and seek to mend. 
That I may nse and stand, o’erthrow me amd bend 
Your force to break, blow, bum and make me new. 

I, hke an usurped town, to another due. 

Labour to admit you, but, oh, to no end; 

Reason, your viceroy m me, me should defend. 

But IS capbved and proves weak or untrue. 

Yet dearly I love you and would be loved fain. 

But am betrothed unto your enemy. 

Divorce me, untie or break that knot again. 

Take me to you, imprison me, for I, 

Except you enthrall me, never shall be free, 

Nor ever chaste, except you ravish me 
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DEATH, BE NOT PROUD 

Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so. 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From Rest and Sleep, which but thy picture be. 

Much pleasure; then from thee much more must flow. 
And soonest our best men vmth thee do go — 

Rest of their bones and souls’ dehveryJ , 

Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kmgs, and desperate men. 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And better than thy stroke. Why swell’s! thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die! 


THOMAS DEKKER 

1570 (?) . 1641 (?) 

LULLABT 

CJolden slumbers kiss your eyes; 

Smiles awake you when you rise. 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 

And I will sing a lullaby: 

Rack them, rock them, lullaby. 

Care is heavy, therefore sleep you; 

You are care, and care must keep you. 
Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry. 

And I will sing a lullaby: 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 

0 SWEET CONTENT 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 

O sweet content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 

O punishment' 
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Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex^d 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 

O sweet content' O sweet, O sweet contentl 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonnyl 

Canst drink the waters of the enspW sprmg? 

O sweet content! 

Swunm’st thou in wealth, yet smk’st in thme own tears^ 
O punishment! 

Then he that patiendy want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a kmg, a kmg! 

O .sweet contentl O sweet, O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace, ^ 

Honest labour bears a lovely face, 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonnyl 


RICHARD BARNEFIELD 

1574.1627 

THE KIGHTINGALB 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 

Sittmg m a pleasant shade. 

Which a grove of myrtles made. 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring: 
Every thmg did banish moan. 

Save the mghungale alone. 

She (poor bird) as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast up-till a thorn, 

And there sung the dolcfulst ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry 
Tern tern, by and by; 

That to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could firom tears refrain; 
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For her grief so lively sho^vn, 

Made me thmk upon mine own. 

Ah (thought I) thou moumst m vain; 
None lakes pity on thy pam: 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee. 
King Pandion, he is dead. 

All thy fnends arc lapped in lead. . 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Whilst as fickle fortune smiled, 

Thou and I, were both beguiled. 

Every one that flatters thee, 

Is no fhend m misery: 

Words arc easy, hke the wind; 

Faithful friends are hard to find; 

Every man will be thy fnend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend: 

But if store of crowns be scant. 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful, they will him call: 

And with such-hke flattering, 

Pity but he were a king. 

If he be addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will entice 
If to women he be bent. 

They have at commandement 
But if fortune once do frown. 

Then farewell his great renown; 

They that fawned on him before, 

Use his company no more. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need: 

If thou sorrow, he will weep; 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep: 

Thus of every grief, m heart 
He, with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs, to know 
Faithful friend, from flatt’nng foe. 



JOHN MARSTON 

1575 (?) • *634 

OBLIVIOJf 

From “The Scourge qf Villainy*' 

Thou mighty gulf, insatiate cormorant, 

Deride me not, though I seem petulant 
To fall into thy chops. Let others pray 
Forever their fair poems flourish may, 

But as for me, hungry Obhvion, 

Devour me quick, accept my orison. 

My etumest prayers, which do importune thee 
With gloomy shade of thy still empery. 

To vcd both me and my rude poesy 

Far worthier hnes m silence of thy state 
Do sleep securely, free fixvm love or hate. 

From which this, hving, ne’er can be exempt. 

But whilst It breathes will hate and fury tempt. 
Then close his eyes with thy aB-dimming hand, 
Which not nght glonous acuons can withstand. 
Peace, hateful tongues, I now m silence pace, 
Unless some hound do wake me from my place, 
I with the sharp, yet well-meant poesy. 

Will sleep secure, right free from injury 
Of cankered hate or rankest villamy. 


JOHN FLETCHER 
1579-1625 

MOURN NO MORE 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that’s gone. 
Violets plucked the sweetest ram 
' Makes not fresh nor grow agam. 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully; 
Fate’s hid ends eyes cannot see. 
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Joy*! as \\nnG[6d dreams fly fast; 

Why should sadness longer last? 
Grief IS but a wound to woe* 

Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no mod 


ASP AT I A' S SO MG 

Lay a garland on my hearse. 

Of the dismal yew 
Maidens, willow branches bear; 

Say, I di6d true. 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buned body he 
Lightly, gentle earth! 

TO PAM 

All ye woods, and trees, and bower;, 
All ye virtues and ye poivcrs 
That inhabit in the lakes, 

In_thc pleasant spnngs or brakes, 
Move your ioct 
To our sound 
Whilst we greet 
All this ground 
With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 

Uc is great, and he is just. 

He IS ever eood, and must 
Thus be honoured Daffadilhcs, 
Roses, pinks, and lov^d lilies. 

Let us fling. 

Whilst we smg. 

Ever holy. 

Ever holy. 

Ever honoured, ever young! 

Thus great Pan is ever sung. 
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CARE-CHARMING SLEEP 

Care-chamung Sleep, thou easer of all w oes, — 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself 3ispo^ 

On this afflicted prince. Fall like a cloud 
In g^tle showers. Give nothing that is loud, 

Or painful to his slumbers; easy, hght, 

And as a purlmg stream, thou son of Mght, 

’ Pass by his troubled senses. Sing his pam, 

Like hollow murmurmg wind or silver rain. 

Into this prmce gently, oh, gentlv shde. 

And kiss him mto slumbers like a bride. 

JOHN WEBSTER 

1580 (?)• 1625^) 

NETS TO CATCH THE WIND ■ 

All the flowers of the sprmg 
. Meet to perfiime our burymg; 

These have but their growmg prime. 

And man does flourish but his tune. 

Survey our progress from our birth — ^ 

We are set, we grow, we turn to earth. 

Courts adieu, and all dehghts, 

All bewitching appetites! 

Sweetest breath and clearest eye 
Like perfumes go out and die; 

And consequendy this is done 
As shadows wait upon the sim. 

Vam the ambitibn of kings 

Who seek by trophies and dead things 

To leave a livmg name behmd. 

And weave but nets to catch the wmd. 

A LAND DIRGE 

. Gall for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Smee o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover ' 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

*■ Compare the poem by Daniel on page ti4 
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Gall unto his funeral dole 

The antj the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 


RICHARD CORBET 
Bishop of Oxford and Norwich 
1582 . 1635 

THE FAIRIES' FAREWELL 

Farewell, rewards and fames. 

Good housewives now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dames 
Do fare as well as they. 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont tp do, 

Yet who of late, for cleanliness, 

Finds sixpence m her shoe? 

Lament, lament, old Abbeys, 

The fkiries’ lost command; 

They did not change priests’ babies, 

But sotne have changed your land! 

And all your children sprung from thence 
Are now grown Puritans, 

Who hve as changehngs ever smee, 

For love of your domains. 

At morning and at evemng both 
You merry were and glad; 

So httle care of sleep or sloth 
These pretty ladies had. 

When Tom came home from labour, 

Or Ciss to milkmg rose. 

Then meimly went their tabor 
And nimbly went their toes. 
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Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain, 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s days 
On many a grassy plam. 

But since of late, Elizabeth 
And, later, James came m. 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 

By which we note the faines 
Were of the old profession; 

Their songs were Ave-Martes, 

Their dances were procession. 

But now, alas! they aU are dead. 

Or gone beyond the seas, 

Or farther for religion fled. 

Or else they take their ease. 

A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure; 

And whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth, was punished sure; 

It was a most just Christian deed 
To pinch such black and blue 
Oh. how the Commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you! 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
1584. 1616 

A DANCE / 

Shake off your heavy trance! 

And leap mto a dance 
Such as no mortals use to tread: 

Fit only for Apollo 
To play to, for the moon to lead. 
And all the stars to follow! 
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MIRTH 


’Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food, 

Let each man keep his heart at ease; y 
No man dies of that disease 1 
He that would his body keep 
From diseases, must not weep; ^ 

But whoever laughs and sings, 

Never he his body bnngs 
Into fevers, gouts, or rheums, 

Or hngermgly his lungs consumes; 

Or meets with ague in his bone. 

Or cataiThs, or gripmg stone: 

But contented hves for aye; 

The more he laughs, the more he may! 


ON THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Mortahty, behold and fear i 

What a change of flesh is here! t y 
Think how many royal bones j 
Sleep withm this heap of stones; ' * 

Here they lie, had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands. 
Where from their pulpits sealed with dust 
They preach, “In greatness is no trust,” 

Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest royallest seed 
That the earth did e’er suck m 
Since the first man died for sm: 

Here the bones of birth have cned 
“Though gods they were, as men they diedl” 
Here are sands, ignoble thmgs, 

Dropt from the rumed sides of kings. 

Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 


1 
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FAREWELL, SWEET GROVES 
From "FaiT-VtTtue” 

Farewell, 

Sweet groves to you; 

You hills, that highest dwell, 

' And all you humble vales, adieu 
You wanton brooks and sohtary rocks. 

My dear compamons all, and you, my tender flocksl 
Farewell, my pipe, and all those pleasing songs, whose movmg strains 
Delighted once the fairest nymphs that dance upon the plains. 
You discontents, whose deep and over-deadly smart. 

Have, without pity, broke the truest heart, 

Sighs, tears, and every sad annoy, 

That erst did with me dwell. 

And all other’s joy, 

Farewelll 

Adieu, ' 

Fair shepherdesses 
Let garlands of sad yew 
Adorn your damty golden tresses 
I, that loved you, and often with my quill 
Made music that delighted fountain, grove, and hill 
I, whom you loved so, and with a sweet and chaste embrace 
(Y ea, with a thousand rarer favours) would vouchsafe to grace, 

I, now must leave you oil alone, of love to plain. 

And never pipe, nor never sing agam 
I must, for evermore, be gone. 

And therefore bid I you. 

And every one. 

Adieu 


WHAT CARE /? 

Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman’s fair^ 

Or my cheeks make pale with cate 
’Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day 
Or the flowery meads m May — 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how fair she be? 


B L V 
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Shall my foolish heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kmd^ 

Or a well disposM nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kmd she be? 

Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love^ 

Or her merits’ value known 
Make me quite forget mine own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may gain her name of Best; 

If she seem not such to me, 

What care I how good she be? 

’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die^ 

Those that bear a noble mind 
Where they want of nches find, 
Think what with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo, 

And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be? 

Great or good, or kmd or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 

If she shght me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go. 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom she be? 



THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


CAVALIERS, PURITANS, METAPHYSICIANS 

All previous strains of English poetry reached a sudden amplifi- 
cation m the seventeenth century Diverse pohbcal movements, new 
ahgnments m rehgion were reflected m swift cultural changes and 
in an enlarging hterature The gamut ranged from the extreme of 
dehcacy to the height of aubhrmty, every creative impulse, from the 
mmute to the magnificent, flourished m unprecedented variety The 
Elizabethan courtliness was continued, even more nimbly turned, bv 
the cavahers Suckhng, Lovelace and Waller, Hemck took the artfullv 
artless lync from Ben Jonson and surpassed his master m charm~and 
crSltsmanibip Dryden, changing the spirit as well as the versification 
at the end of the century, was the poet of transition, bridgmg the 
Renaissance and the Restoration Far different and deeper harmonies 
were sounded by the metaphysical poets, poets m the combmed rdles 
of mimstera, “angels and earthly creatures” It was a curious music, 
lightly or iromcally meditative m Marvell, gravely speculative in 
Vaughan and King, mnocent and affirmative m Traherne, suffused 
with a most radiant simplicity (not a mere “quaintness”) m Herbem 
Milton towered above the literature of his day, and his age became 
as defimtely “the age of Milton” as the preceding epoch was “the age 
of Shakespeare” Wnting of Paradtse Loft, Samuel Johnson, whose re- 
actions to poetry were by turns invaluable and incredible, once con- 
cluded “such IS the power of Milton’s poetry, that his will is obeyed 
without resistance, the reader feels himself m captivity to a higher 
and a nobler mind, and criticism sinks m admiration.” Yet Johnson 
could not see (or hear) the magic m “Lycidas”, an elegy which is one 
of MQton’a finest, though, superficially, one of his most “difficult” 
poems Tohnson, like many others, was probably disturbed by the 
mountmg periods, nonplussed by the remote allusions and the strange 
mixture of “heathen fictions” and "sacred truths” Yet “Lycidas” — 
certain schoolmen to the contrary — is not a scholar’s exercise As the 
late poet laureate, Robert Bndges, wrote, “It was not Dr Johnson's 
Ignorance or deficient education that made him dislike ‘Lycidas’ It 
was his unpoebc mind that was at fault, and his taste m music or pamt- 
mg would probably have been at the same level Moreover, children 
do not resent what they cannot understand in poetry, and they generally 
have a keener sense for beauty than Dr Johnson had — mdeed, if he 
would have become agam as a little child, he might have liked ‘Lycidas’ 
\ ery well ” 

The difficulties dwmdle if they do not disappear as one reads Milton 
The pagan myths, the mythological references, the “remote allusions” 
are not the poetry but merely the properties, properties which, never- 
theless, become an integral part of the poem It is sheer rapture that 
lifts the Ime — whether m the happy runmng couplets of “ L’ Allegro ” 
or the immediate orchestral surge of the first book of “Paradise Lost” 
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— and It 18 nothing but this magic which is needed to translate ‘‘Lyadas'’ 
to any reader who cares to hsten Here the poet has combmed his 
memories and his emotions and “the practical aspects of life mto a 
dreamy passionate flux’* and, to quote Bridges agam, “all is so height- 
ened and inspired that we do not wonder to find embedded therem 
the clear prophecy of a conspicuous historical event* though the whole 
hterature can scarcely show any comparable example ’’ 

I have said so much (comparatively) of Milton because I have quoted 
so milch less than I would have chosen Though my excuse is the 
strictly limited space, I feel guilty because of the omission of the hymn 
“On die Morrung of Chnst’a Nativity” (which may be found m practic- 
ally every anthology), even though I have used the pages for the full- 
length picture of Satan, a composite from “Paradise Lost”. I apologize 
for such condensation, rather than for the few textual changes in spellmg 
and punctuation 



ROBERT HERRICK 

1591 . 1674 

THE ARGUMENT OF HIS BOOK 

I sing of Brooks, of Blossoms, Birds, and Bowers 
Of April, May, of June, and July-Flowers. 

I smg of May-poles, Hock-carts, Wassails, Wakes, 
Of Bnde-grooms, Brides, and of their Bndal-cakes. 
I wnte of Youth, of Love, and have access 
By these, to smg of cleanly-wantonness 
I smg of Dews, of Rams, and piece by piece 
Of Balm, of Qd, of Spice, and Araber-Greece. 

I smg of Times trans-shif^g; and I write 
How Roses first came red, and Lihes white. 

I write of Groves, of Twilights, and T sing 
The Court of Mab, and of the Fairy-King 
I write of Hell , I smg (and ever shall) 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, " 

Old Time is still a-flymg 

And this same flower that smiles to-day. 
To-morrow will be djnng. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 

The higher he’s a-gettmg, 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to settmg 

That age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer; 

But bemg spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 

And while ye may, go marry 

For havmg lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry. 
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TO DAFFODILS 

Fair daffodils we weep to sec 
You haste away so soon; 

As yet the early-nsmg Sun 
Has not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the evensong. 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go W1& you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you. 
We have as short a Spnng' 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die, ' 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away •. 

Like to the Summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearls of mommg’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 

THE MAD MAID’S SONG 

Good morrow to the day so fair. 

Good morning, sir, to you* 

Good morrow to mine own torn hair 
Bedabbled with the dew. 

Good morning to this primrose, too; 

Good morrow to each maid 
That will with flowers the tomb bestrew, 
Wherem my love is laid 

Ah’ woe IS me, woe, woe is me! 

Alack and weUaday' 

For pity, sir, find out that bee, 
winch bore my love away. 



Robert Herrick 


I’ll seek him in your bonnet brave; 

I’ll seek him m your eyes; 

Nay, now I think they’ve made his grave 
I’ the bed of strawberries 

I’ll seek him there; I know, ere this. 

The cold, cold earth doth shake him; 

But I will go, or send a kiss 
By you, sir, to awake him. 

Pray hurt him not; though he be dead. 

He knows well who do love him. 

And who with green-turfs rear his head. 
And who do rudely move him. 

He’s soft and tender (pray take heed). 

With bands of cowshps bmd him; 

And bnng him borne. But ’tis decreed. 
That I shall never find him. 

TO DAISIES, NOT TO SHUT SO SOON 

» Shut not so soon; the dull-eyed mght 
Has not as yet b^un 
To make a seizure on the hght. 

Or to seal up the sun 

No marigolds yet dos&d are. 

No shadows great appear; 

Nor doth the early shepherd’s star 
Shme hke a spangle here. 

Stay but till my Juba close 
Her hfc-begettmg eye; 

And let the whole world then dispose 
Itself to live or die. 

UPON LOVE 

•I Love brought me to a silent grove. 

And showed me there a tree. 

Where some had hanged themselves for love, 
And gave a tivist to me. 
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The halter was of silk and gold, 

That he reacht forth unto me: 

No otherwise, than if he would 
By dainty things undo me 

He bade me then that necklace use; 

And told me too, he makcth 
A glonous end by such a noose, 

Hjs death for love that taketh. 

’Twas but a dream. But had I been 
There really alone. 

My desperate fears, in love, had seen 
Mine executibn. 

OBERON'S FEAST 

Shapcot’ to thee the Fairy State 
I, with discretion, dedicate. 

Because thou prizest things that are 
Gunous, and unfamiliar. 

Take farst the feast; these dishes gone; 
We’ll see the Fairy»Court anon. 

A little mushroom-table spread, 

After short prayers, they set on bread; 

A moon-parcht gram of purest wheat. 
With some small glitt’ring gnt, to eat 
His choice bits with, then in a tnce 
They make a feast less great than nice. 
But all this while his eye is served, 

We must not think his ear was starved: 
But that there was in place to stir 
His spleen, the chirrmg grasshopper; 

The merry cricket, pulmg fly, 

The pipmg gnat for minstrel^ 

And now, we must imagine first, 

The elves present to quench his thirst 
A pure seed-pearl of mfant dew. 

Brought and besweetened m a blue 
And pregnant violet, which done. 

His catlike eyes begin to run 
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Quite through the table, where he spies 
The horns of papery butterflies* 

Of which he eats, and tastes a litde 
Of that we call the cuckoo’s spittle. 

A little fuzz-ball pudding stands 
By, yet not blessed by his hands, 

'liiat was too coarse But then, forthNvith, 

He ventures boldly on the pith 
Of sugared rush, and eats the sag 
And well bestrutted bee’s sweet bag. 

Gladding his palate with some store 
Of emmets’ eggs. What would he more'? 

But beards of mice, a newt’s stewed thigh, 

A bloated earwig, and a fly. 

With the red-capped worm that’s shut 
Withm the concave of a nut. 

Brown as his tooth. A little moth, 

Late fattened in a piece of cloth; 

With withered chemes; mandrake’s ears. 
Moles’ eyes; to these, the slam stag’s tears: 
The unctuous dewlaps of a snail, 

The broke’ heart of a nightingale 
O’ercome in music, with a wine, 

Ne’er ravisht from the flattering vine. 

But gently prest from the soft side 
Of the most sweet and damty bnde, 

Brought in a dainty daisy, which 

He fully quaffr up to bewitch 

His blood to height. This done, commended 

Grace by his pnest. The feast is ended. 

HIS PRAYER TO BEN JONSON 

When I a verse shall make. 

Know I have prayed thee. 

For old rehgion’s sake. 

Saint Ben, to aid me. 

Make the way smooth for me. 

When I, thy Herrick, 

Honounng thee, on my knee 
Offer my lync. 
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Candles I’ll give to thee, 

And a new altar; 

And thou, Samt Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my psalter. 

TO ANTHEA WHO MAT COMMAND HIM 
ANTTHING 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy protestant to be* 

Or bid me love, and I will give } 

A loving heart to thee. ' 

A heart as soft, a heart as kmd, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find, 

That heart I’ll give to thee 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree: 

Or bid It languish quite away, 

And ’t shall do so for thee 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see* 

And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despcur, and I’ll despair, 

Under that cypress tree 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en Death, to die for thee 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart. 

The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 

To hvc and die for thee. 
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DELIGHT IN DISORDER 

A sweet disorder m the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness* 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distractidn 
An emng lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher, 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly, 

A winmng wave (deserving note) 

In the tempestuous petticoat, 

A careless shoe-stnng, m whose tie 
I see a wild avility, 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. • 

% 

UPON JULIA'S CLOTHES 

Whcnas m silks my Juha goes 

Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 

That hquefaction of her clothes. 

Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free; 

O how that glittenng taketh me! 


HENRY KING 
1592 • 1669 

THE SURRENDER 

My once dear Love, hapless that I no more 
Must call thee so. the rich affections’ store 
That fed our hopes, hcs now exhaust and spent, 
^ Like sums of treasure unto bankrupts lent. 

We that did nothmg study but the way 

To love each other, with which thoughts the day 

Rose with dehght to us, and with them set. 

Must learn the hateful art, how to forget. 
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We that did nothing wish that Heav’n could give 
Beyond ourselves, nor did desire to hve 
Beyond that wish, all these now cancel must 
As if not wnt in faith, but words and dust 

Yet witness those clear vows which lovers make; 
Witness the chaste desires that never break 
Into unruly heats; witness that breast 
Which in thy bosom anchored his whole rest. 

’Tis no default in us, I dare acqmt 
Thy maiden faith, thy purpose fair and white 
As thy pure self Gross planets did envy 
Us to each other, and Heaven did untie 
Faster than vows could bind. O that the stars. 
When lovers meet, should stand opposed m wars! 

Smee then some higher Destinies command. 

Let us not strive, nor labour to withstand 
What IS past help. The longest date of grief 
Can never yield a hope of our rehef; 

And though we waste ourselves m moist laments. 
Tears may drown us, but not our discontents. 

Fold back our arms, take home our fruitless loves, 
That must new fortunes try, like turtle doves 
Dislodged from their haunts. We must m tears 
Unwind a love knit up m many years. 

In this last loss I here surrender thee 
Back to thyself, so thou again art free. 

Thou m another, sad as that, resend 
The truest heart that lover ere did lend. 

Now turn from each. So fare our severed hearts 
As the divorced soul from her body parts. 

A CONTEMPLATION UPON FLOWERS 

Brave flowers — that I could gallant it like you, >/* 
And be so little vain! 

You come abroad, and make a harmless show, 

And to your beds of earth agam 
You are not proud: you know your birth 
For your embroidered garments are from earth. 
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You do obey your months and tunes, but I 
Would have it ever Spnng; 

My fate would know no Winter, never die, 

Nor 'think of such a thing. 

O that I could my bed of earth but view 
And smile, and look as cheerfully as you' 

O teach me to see Death and not to fear, 

But rather to take truce' 

How often have I seen you at a bier, 

And there look fresh and spruce' 

You fragrant flowers, then teach me, that my breath 
Like yours may sweeten and perfume my death. 

/ 

OF HUMAN LIFE 

Like to <the fallmg of a star, 

' Or as the flights of eagles are, — 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of mormng dew, 

Or like a wmd that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood’ 

Even such a mzin, whose borrowed hght 
Is straight called m, and paid to night. 

The wmd blows out, the bubble dies, 

The sprmg entombed m autumn lies, 

The dew dries up, the star is shot; 

The flight is past — and man forgot. 


GEORGE HERBERT 

1593 1633 

THE PULLET 

When God at first made man, 

Havmg a glass of blessmgs standing by — 
Let us (said he) pour on him all we can; 
Let the world’s nchcs, which dispersed he. 
Contract mto a span. 
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So strength first made a way, 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 

Perceivmg that, alone of all his treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should (said he) 

Bestow this jewel also on' my creature. 

He would adore my gifts instead of me, > 

And rest m nature, not the God of nature. 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with repinmg restlessness. 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 

If goodness lead him not, yet wearmess 
May toss him to my breast. 

DISCIPLINE 

Throw away thy rod, 

Throw away thy wrath; 

0 my God, 

Take the gentle path 

For my heart’s desire 

Unto dime is bent; 

1 aspire 

To a full consent. 

Not a word or look 

I affect to own, 

But by book. 

And thy book alone. 

Though I fad, I weep; 

Though I hedt m pace. 

Yet I creep 

To the throne of grace. 

Then let wrath remove; 

Love will do the deed, 

For with love 

Stony hearts will bleed. 
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I ove IS swift of footj 
Love’s a man of war, 

And can shoot, 

And can hit from far. 

Who can ’scape his bow? 
That which wrought on thee, 
Brought thee low, 

Needs must work on me. 

Throw away thy rod: 

Though man frailties hath. 
Thou art God; 

Throw away thy wrath. 


PARADISE 

I bless thee. Lord, because I grow 
Among the trees, which in a row 
To thee both fixut and order ow.i 

What open force, or hidden charm 
Can blast my frmt, or brmg me harm, 

While the mclosure is thine arm’ 

Inclose me still for fear I start; 

Be to me rather’ sharp and tart, 

Than let me warn thy hand and art. 

When thou dost greater judgments spare. 

And with thy knife but prune and pare, 

Even frmtful trees more fhntful are’ 

i 

Such sharpness shows the sweetest frend,i 
Such cuttings rather heal than rend, 

And such beguming touch their end 

^ The old spelling is retained in order to preserve Herbert’s ingenious 
construction’ fumisbing new rhymes by the dropping of a single letter 
at n time. 
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HEAVEN 

O, who wiU show me those delights on high ? 

Echo: /. 

Thou Echo, thou art mortal, all men know. 

Echo: No. 

Wert thou not bOm among the trees and leaves? 

Echo: Leaves. 

And are there any leaves that still abide? 

Echo: Bide 

What leaves are they? impart the matter wholly. 

Echo: Holy. 

Are holy leaves the Echo, then, of bhss^ 

Echo: Tes. 

Then tell me, what is that supreme delight^ 

Echo. Light 

Light to the mmd, what shall the will enjoy? 

Echo* Joy. 

But are there cares and business with the pleasure? 

, Echo: Leisure. 

' • Light, joy, and leisure; but shall they pers^vcr? 

Echo: Evtr.^ 

MAN 

My God, I heard this day 
That none doth build a stat ely habit ation, 

But he that means to dweHtherem 
What house more stately hath there been. 

Or can be, than is man? to whose creation 
All thmgs £ure m decay. 

For man is everythmg. 

And more: He is a tree, yet bears more fruit;' 

A beast, yet is, or should be, more. 

' This line usually reads 

And more he is a tree, yet bears no fruit; 
which contradicts the sense and is at complete vanance with Herbert’s 
evident intention The WiUiams Manuscnpt has “mo”, which certam 
tranacnbcrs took to be “no”, and most editions have perpetuated the 
error 
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Reason and speecb we only bring; 

Parrots may thank us, if they are not mute. 

They go upon the score. 

Man is all symmetry, 

Full of proportions, one limb to another, 

And all to aU the world besides, , 

Each part may call the furthest brother, 

For head with foot hath private amity, 

And both with moons and tides 

Nothing hath got so far, 

But man hath caught and kept it as his prey; 

His eyes dismount the highest star, 

He IS in little all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Fmd their acquaintance there 

For us the winds do blow. 

The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow; 
Nothing we see but means bur good. 

As our delight or as our treasure 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The stars have us to bed. 

Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws; 
Music and light attend our head. 

All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being, to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 

Each thing is full of duty. 

Waters united arc our navigation, 

Distinguished, our habitation 
Below, our drmk, above, our meat; 

Both are our cleanliness Hath one such beauty ? 

Then how arc all things neat' 
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More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of: in every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan, 

O mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 

Since then, my God, thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O dwell m it, 

TTiat it may dwell with thee at last! 

Till then afford us so much wit. 

That, as the world serves us, we may serve thee, 
And both thy servants be. 

THE ELIXIR 

Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things thee to see. 

And what I do m anythmg 
To do It as for thee. 

Not rudely, as a beast, 

To run mto an action. 

But still to make thee prepossest, 

And give it his perfection. 

A man that looks on glass. 

On It may stay his eye; 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 

And then the Heaven espy. 

All may of thee partake. 

Nothing can be so mean 
Which with his tmeture, (for thy sake) 

Will not grow bnght and clean. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divme; 

Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 

Makes &at and the action fine. 
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This is the famom stone 
That tumeth all to gold; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 

VIR TUE 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright — 
The bndal of the earth and sky; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-mght; 

For thou must die 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gcizer wipe his eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spnngs, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted he, 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And aiU must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 
Then chiefly hves. 

LOVE 

Love bade me welcome, yet my soul drew back. 
Guilty of dust and sm. 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance m. 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
K I lacked anythmg 

“A guest,” I answered, "worthy to be here.” 

Love said, “You shall be he ” 

"I, the unkind, the ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 

I cannot look on Thee ” 

Love took my hand, and smiling, did reply, 
“Who made the eyes but I?” 
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J,oJcl, but I have marred (hem* let my s 
(lO wlvcic it doth descr\'c ” 

"And Know you not,” say’s Love. ”who bore the bla 
“My dear, then I will serve.” 

”Vou must sit down,” says Love, “and taste my me 
So I did sit and cat. 


JAMES SHIRLEY 

J596 • rGC6 

l.EVELLWG DUST 

h'hv vK'uV* of our blood and state 

\jv '‘Imdows, not substantial things; 
'Uv,vv' u \\u minour against fate, 

I K*<dh lays his icy hand on kings; 
Svepti'O and Crown 
Mtht tumble down, 

Aud (u Ute vKt'il be equal made 

Wdh (ho Wiokcd scythe and spade. 


fluUH' O'VU \vUh hwords may reap the field, 
Aud I'litnt fresh laurels where they kill: 
dU( dii'h hliong nerves at last must yield; 
riuv (mne but.one another stdl. 

ICiU'ly or late 
'(‘lu*y sloop to fate, 

And Ituuil (dvr up tlieir murmuring breath 
U'hlii dtl'y, jiidc captives, creep to death 


d’h( ((•ulruids wither on your brow; 

I’llUli boast no more your mighty deeds; 
I ti'utidn jiurplc altar now 
( tvhero (hr victor-wctim bleeds: 

Voitr heads must come 
To (he cold tomb; 
uyh d'o of the just 

rli and blossom m thf^ 
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MORE WATS TO KILL ^ 

Vibtonous men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are: 
Though you bmd-m every shore 
And your triumphs reach as far 
As mght or day. 

Yet you, proud monarchs, must obey 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 

Devouring Famine, Plague, and War, 

Each able to undo mankind, 
v^eath’s servile emissaries are; 

Nor to these alone confined. 

He hath at v«ll 

More quamt and subtle ways to kill; 

A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 

Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart. 


THOMAS CAREW 
1598. 1638 

EPITAPH OH A rOVHG GIRL 

This little vault, this narrow room. 

Of love and beauty is the tomb. 

The dawmng beam, that ’gan to clear 
Our clouded sky hes darkened here. 

For ever set to us* by Death 
Sent to enflame the world beneath. 

’Twas but a bud, yet did contain 
More sweemess than shall spnng again; 
A budding star, that might have grown 
Into a sun when it had bkavn 
This hopeful beauty did create 
New life in love’s dechumg state, 
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But now his empire ends, and we 
From fire and wounding darts are free. 
His brand, his bow, let no man fear: 
The flames, the arrows, all he here. 

NEVER-DYING FIRE 

He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to mamtam his fires, 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mmd. 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combmed, 
Kindle never-dying fires: — 

Wlicre these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or bps or eyes. 


WILLIAM DAVENANT 

1606 1668 

AWAKE I AWAKE' 

Tlie lark now leaves his watery nest. 

And, climbmg, shakes his dewy wings. 

He takes this window for the East, 

And to implore your hght he sings — 

Awake’ awake! The mom will never nse 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star. 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes 
But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake! awake' Break thro’ your veils of lawn' 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn' 



EDMUND WALLER 
1606 • 1687 
THE DANCER 

Behold the brand of beauty tossed! 

Sec how the motion does dUate the flame! 
Dehghtcd love his spoils does boast, 

And triumph m this game. 

Fire, to no place confined. 

Is both our wonder and our fear; 

Moving the rmnd. 

As hghtning hurled through air. 

High heaven the glory does mcrease 
Of all her shining lamps, this artful way; 
The sun m figures, sudh as these, 

Toys with the moon to play. 

To the sweet strains they all advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres, 
As this nymph’s dance 
Moves -with the numbers which she hears. 

GO, LOVELY ROSE 
Go, lovely Rose I . 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me. 
That now she knows. 

When I resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tdl her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have imcoinmended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the hght retired. 

Bid her come forth. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 
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Then die! that she, 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 

How small a part of time they share 
They are so wondrous sweet and fair! 

ON A GIRDLE 

That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind. 

No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer; 
My |oy, my gnef, my hope, my love 
Did all within this circle move 

A narrrow compass' and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair. 
Give me but what this nbband bound. 
Take all the rest the sxm goes round. 


JOHN MILTON 
1608 • 1674 

ON SHAKESPEARE 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in pilfed stones? 

Or that his hallowed rehques should be hid 
Under a stary-pointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 

What need’s! thou such weak wimess of thy name^ 
Thou m our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavounng art, 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic Imes with deep impression took, 
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Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 

And so sepulchred m such pomp dost he 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

OJV HIS BLINDHESS 

WTien I consider how my hght is spent 
Ere half my days m this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He retummg chide, 

“Doth God exact day-labour, hght demed?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon rephes, “God doth not need - 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best His state 
Is kmgly: thousands at bis bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 

They also serve who only stand and wait ” 

SOHG ON MAT MORNING 

Now the bnght mormng star. Day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancmg from the cast, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowshp and the pale pnmrose 
Hail, bounteous May, that does inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire' 

Woods and groves are of thy dressmg; 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we seilute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

t 

L' ALLEGRO 

Hence, loathfed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom 
In Stygian cave forlorn 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy! 
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Find out some uncouth cell 

Where brooding Darkness spreads bis jealous wings 
And the night-raven smgs; 

There under ebon shades, and low-browed rocks 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cinamenan desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crownfed Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as some sages smg) 

The frohe wind that breathes the spring. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying — 

There on beds of violets blue 
And fresh-blowm roses washed in dew 
Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with tliCG 
Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

/^d Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountam-nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if I give thee honour due 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and hve with thee 
In unreprov^d pleasures free. 

To hear the lark begin his flight 
And smging startle the dull mght 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled davra doth rise. 
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Then to come, m spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-morrow 
Through the sweetbrier, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantme. 

While the cock witli hvely diii 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

And to the stack, or the bam-door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listemng how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbenng mom. 

From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echomg shrill; 
Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 

Right agamst the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state 
Robed m flames and amber light. 

The clouds m thousand hvenes dight; 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land. 

And the milkmaid smgeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn m the dale. 

Straight mme eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the mbbling flocks do stray; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labourmg clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and nvers wide; 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

\Vhere perhaps some beauty hes. 

The cynosure of neighbourmg eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 

Where Gorydon and Thyrsis, met. 

Are at their savoury dinner set 
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Of herbs, and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves 
With Thestyhs to bmd the sheaves; 

Or, if the earher season lead. 

To the tanned haycock m the mead. 

Sometimes with secure dchght 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequered shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sun-shine holy-day, 

Till the hve-long day-light fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 

With stones told of many a feat. 

How faery Mab the junkets eat: — 

She was pinched, and pulled, she said; 

And he, by fnar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudgmg Gobhn sweat. 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom. 

His shadowy fl^ hath threshed the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 

Then hes him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length. 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 

And crop-full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rmgs. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispenng wmds soon lulled asleep. 

Towered cities please us then 
And the busy hum of men. 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds^ of peace, high triumphs hold. 

With store of ladies, whose bnght eyes 
Ram influence, and judge the prize 

^ Weeds apparel Some editions make this "weeks of peace,” 
“weeds” la^vidently the correct form 
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Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask, and antique pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On S limm er evcs by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s leam^id sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever agamst eating cares 
Lap me m soft Lydian airs 
Mamed to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a wmding bout 
Of linkM sweetness long drawn out. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melung voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony, 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head , 

From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live 

. IL PE^SEROSO 

Hence, vam deluding Jo>’3, t 

The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bestead 

Or fill the fixfed mind wth all your toys* 
Dwell in some idle brain. 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams. 
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Or hkest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
But had, thou goddess sage and holy. 

Had, divinest Melancholy! 

Whose samtly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 
O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 
Yet thou art higher far descended: 

Thee bnght-haired Vesta, long of yore, 

To solitary Saturn bore. 

His daughter she, in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain: 

Oft m ghmmenng bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whde yet there was no fear of Jove- 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

All m a robe of darkest gram 
Flowing with majestic tram. 

And sable stole of cypres lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders dravm. 

Gome, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musmg gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sittmg m thme eyes* 

There, held m holy passion sUU, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
WiA a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast: 

And j'om with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 

And hears the Muses m a nng 
Aye round about Jove’s altar smg: 
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And add to these retired Leisure 
That in tmn gardens takes his pleasure 
But first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing 
Guiding the fiery-wheelfed throne. 

The cherub Gontemplatibn; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song; 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandermg Moon 
Ridmg near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way. 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising grbund 
I hear the far-ofif curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar* 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where blowmg embers through the room 
Teach hght to counterfeit a gloom. 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm - 
To bless the doors from mghtly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen m some tugh lonely tower. 

Where I may oft out-'watch the Bear 
With thncc-great Hermes, or unspherc 
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The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mmd that hath forsook 
Her mansion m this fleshly nook* 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presentmg Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divme; 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskmed stage 
But, O sad Virgin, that thy power. 

Might raise Musaeus from his bower. 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus smg 
Such notes as, warbled to the strmg. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek* . , • 
Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-smted Mom appear. 

Not tncked and fmimced as she was wont 
With the Attic Boy to hunt, 

But kerchiefed m a comely cloud 
While rocking wmds are piping loud. 

Or ushered with a shower stUl, 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves 
With mmute drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flarmg beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brovra, that Sylvan loves. 

Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where &e rude axe, with heavid stroke. 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There m close covert by some brook 
Wheie no profaner eye may look, 
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Hide me from day’s gansh eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep, 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at bis wings m airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 

, Softly on my eyehds laid 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or imdemeath. 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Gemus of the wood 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale 
And love the high-embowfed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof 
And stoned wmdows nchly dight, 

Casting a dun rehgious hght: 

There let the peahng organ blow 
To the full-voiced qmre below 
In service high and anthems clear, 

As inay with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me mto ecstasies. 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Fmd out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell 
Where I may sit and nghtly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the de^v, 

Till old expenence do attain 
To something like prophetic strain 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give, 

And I with thee choose to live. 
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ON TIME 

Fly, envious Time, till thou run out thy race: 

CaU on the lazy, leaden-stepping hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy plummet’s pace; 

And glut thyself with what thy womb devours, 

Which is no more than what is false and vain. 

And merely mortal dross; 

So little is our loss. 

So httle IS thy gain! 

For, when as each thmg bad thou hast entombed, 

And, last of all, thy greedy self consumed. 

Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss. 

And Joy shall overtake us as a flood; 

When every thmg that is sincerely good. 

And perfectly divme. 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
Of him, to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-gmded soul shall climb. 

Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 

Attired with stars we shall for ever sit. 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time I 


SONGS 
From “Arcades” 

O’er the smooth enamelled green, 
Where no prmt of step hath been. 
Follow me, as I smg 
And touch the warbled string; 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof 
Follow me. 

I will brmg you where she sits, 

Clad m splendour as befits 
Her deity. 

Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 
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From *‘Comus*’ 

1 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liVst unseen 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And m the violet-embroidered vale 

Where the love-lorn mghtmgale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well: 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That hkest thy Narcissus are? 

O, if thou have 
Hid them m some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where, 

Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere’ 

So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resoundmg grace to all Heaven’s harmonies ! 

n 

1 he star that bids the shepherd fold . 

Now the top of heaven doth holdj 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowmg axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream; 

And the slope sun his upwcird beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacmg toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 

Midmght shout and revelry. 

Tipsy dance andjolhty. 

Braid your locks with rosy twme, 

•Dropping odours, dropping ivme. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age, and sour Seventy, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire. 

Imitate the starry qmre. 

Who, m their nightly watchful spheres. 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 
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The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 
Now to the moon in wavering momce move; 
And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountam-brim, 

The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim. 
Their merry w^es and pastimes keep: 

What hath mght to do vwth sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to prove; 

' Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our ntes begin; 

’Tis only daylight that makes sin. . . . 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a hght fantastic round. 


m 

To the ocean now I fly. 

And those happy dunes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up m the broad fields of the sky. 

There I suck the hquid air, 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The Graces and the rosy-bosomed Hours 
Thither all then bounties bring. 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedam alleys flmg 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 

Ins there ■with h umi d bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew, 

And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 

Beds of hyaemth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
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Waxing well of his deep wound. 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen 
But far above, m spangled sheen. 

Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced. 
Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced 
After her wandenng labours long. 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bnde, 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two bhssful twins are to be bom, 

Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done: 

I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end. 

Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend. 

And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue, she alone is free 
She can teadi ye how to climb 
Higher thzin the sphery chunc; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her, 

^ SATAJf 

From "Paradise Lost" Book I 
. . . His pndc 

Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspmng 
To set hims^ in glory above his peers. 

He trusted to have equalled the Most ffigh. 

If he opposed, and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

Rmsed impious war m Heaven and battle proud. 
With vain attempt Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flammg from the ethereal sky. 
With hideous rmn and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantme chains and pienal fire. 
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Who dvirst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his homd crew, 

Lay vanqmshed, rollmg m the fiery gulf, 

Confounded, though immortal But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath, for now the thought 
Both of lost happmess and lasting pain 
Torments him* round he throws his baleful eyes. 

That witnessed huge kfiliction and dismay. 

Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 

At once, as far as Angels ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild 
A dungeon homble, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace flamed; yet from those flames 
No hght; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever burning sulphinr unconsumed 
Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 
For those rebellious; here their prison ordamed 
In utter darkness, and their portion set. 

As far removed from God and hght of Heaven 
As from the centre thnee to the utmost pole. 

Oh, how unlike the place from whence they fell! 

There the compamojis of his fall, o’erwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire. 

He soon discerns, and, weltering by his side, 

One next himself m power, and next in crime. 

Long after known m Palestine, and named 
Becl^bub To whom the Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heaven called Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the homd silence, thus began. — 

“If thou beest he — but. Oh, how fallen I how changed 
From him' — who, in the happy realms of hght. 

Clothed with transcendent bnghtness, <hdst out- 
shine 

Myriads, though bright — if he whom mutual league, 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard m the glonous enterprise, 

Joined "With me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal rum, mto what pit thou seest 
From what height fallen: so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder: and tdl then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those. 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change. 

Though changed m outward lustre, that fixed mmdi 
And high disdain from sense of mjured ment. 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 

And to the fierce contentions brought along 
Innumerable force of Spints armed. 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring, 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost — the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal bate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome ” 

• « • » » 

Thus Satan, talkmg-to his nearest mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkhng blazed, his other parts braides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood, m bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

Titanian or Earth-born, that warred on Jove, 

Briarcos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream; 

Him, haply slumbermg on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff. 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fixfcd anchor in his scaly nnd, 

Moors by his side imder the lee, while m'ght 
Invests the sea, and wish&d mom delays 
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So stretched out huge in length the Arch-fiend ,lay. 
Chained on the bummg lake; nor ever thence 
Had risen, or heaved his head, hut that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large to his ovm dark designs. . . . 

Forthwith upright he rears firom off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 
Driven backward slope their pomtmg spires, and, rolled 
In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid v^e. 

Then with expanded wmgs he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air. 

That felt unusual weight, till on dry land 
He lights — ^rf it were land that ever burned 
With sohd, as the lake v/ith hquid fire, 

And such appeared m hue as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Tom from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thundermg iEtna, whose combustible 
And fuelled entrails, thence conceivmg fire. 

Sublimed with rmneral fury, aid the wmds, 

And leave a smg^d bottom all involved 

With stench and smoke. 

• • • • • 

He scarce had ceased when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behmd him cast The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders hke the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views^ 

At evening, from the top of Fiesol^ 

Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands. 

Rivers, or mountains, m her spotty globe. 

His spear — ^to equal which the tallest pme 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand — 

He walked v/ith, to support imeasy steps 
Over the burning marie, not like those steps 

1 The reference is to the astronomer Galileo whom Milton had visited 
Fiesole is a town near Florence, Valdactu) is the valley of the river Amo 
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On Heaven’s az\ire; and the torrid clime 
Smote on liiTTn sore besides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathless he so endured, tdl on the beach 
Of that inflam M sea he stood, and called 
His legions. . . . “ Prmces, Potentates, 

Warriors, the flower of Heaven— once yours; now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal Spirits 1 Or have ye chosen this place 

After the toil of battle to rejiose 

Your weaned virtue, for the ease you find 

To slumber here, as m the vales of Heaven? 

Or m this abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conqueror, who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 
With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 
His swift pursuers from Heaven-gates dtscem 
The advantage, and, dcscendmg, tread us down 
Thus droopmg, or with hnkW thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf? — 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen'” 

They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung 
Upon the wmg, as when men wont to watch. 

On duty sleeping found by whom they dread. 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight . 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; 

Yet to their General’s voice they soon obeyed 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, m Egypt’s evil day. 

Waved round the cocist, up-called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warpmg on the eastern wmd, 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Lake Night, and darkened all the land of Nile, 

So numberless were those bad Angels seen 

Hovenng on ^vlng under the cope of HeU. 

• • • • • « 

All these and more came flocking; but with looks 
Downcast and damp; yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to have found their Chief 
Not in despair, to have foimd themselves not lost 
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In loss itself; which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue. But he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high word, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their famting courage, and dispelled their fears: 

Then straight commands that, at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions, be upreared 
His mighty standard. That proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his right, a Cherub taU: 

Who forthwith from the ghttering staff unfurled 
The imperial ensign; which, full high advanced. 

Shone hke a meteor streaming to the wmd, 

With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 

Seraphic arms and trophies; aU the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds: 

At which the universal host up-sent 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Fnghted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

EVE AND THE SERPENT 
From ** Paradise Lost", Book IX 
As one who, long in populous aty pent,i 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s mom, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjomed, from each thing met conceives dehght — 

The smell of gram, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound — 

If chance with nymph -like step fair virgm pass. 

What pleasmg seemed, for her now pleases more, 

She most, and m her look sums all delight: 

Such pleasure took the Serpent to behold 
This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Eve 
Thus early, thus alone. Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and fe minin e, 

Her graceful mnocence, her every air 

Of gesture or least action, overawed ' 

His mahee, and with rapine sweet bereaved 

^ See the sonnet by Keats beginning “To one who has been long in 
aty pent” on page 364 
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His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought. 

That space the Evil One abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the tune remained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge. 

But the hot hell that always m him bums. 

Though m mid Heaven, soon ended his dchght 
And tortures him now more, the more he sees 
Of pleasure not for him ordamed. Then soon 
Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thoughts 
Of mischief, gratulatmg, thus exates* — i 

“Thoughts, whither have ye led me^ with what sweet 
Compulsion thus transported to forget 
What hither brought us? hate, not love, nor hope 
Of Paradise for Hell, hope here to taste 
Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 

Save what is m destroymg; other joy 
To me is lost. Then let me not let pass 
Occasion which now smiles. Behold alone 
The Woman, opportune to all attempts — 

Her husband, for I view far round, not mgh, 

Whose higher mteUectual more I shun. 

And strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroic built, though of terrestn^ mould. 

Foe not mformidable, exempt from wound — 

I not; so much hath Hell debased, and pain 
Enfeebled me, to what I was m Heaven. 

She fair, divinely fair, fit love for Gods, 

Not terrible, though terror be in love. 

And beauty, not approached by stronger hate, 

Hate stronger under show of love well feigned — 

The way which to her rum now I tend.” ^ 

So spake the Enemy of Mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addressed his way — ^not with mdented wave. 

Prone on the groimd, as since, but on his rear. 

Circular base of rising folds, diat towered 
Fold above fold, a aurgmg maze; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
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Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. , . . With track oblique 
At first, as one who sought access but feared 
To interrupt, sidelong he works his way. 

As when a ship, by slulful steersman wrought 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail, 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 

To lure her eye. She, busied, heard the sound 
Of rustling leaves, but minded not, as used 
To such disport before her through the field 
From every beast, more duteous at her call 
Than at Circean call the herd disguised. 

He, bolder now, imcalled, before her stood. 

But as in gaze admirmg Oft he bowed 
His turret crest and sleek enamelled neck. 

Fawning, and licked the ground whereon she trod. 

LTCIDAS^ 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

And with forced fingers rude' 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowmg year. 

Bitter constramt and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due* 

For Lyadas is dead, dead ere his pnme. 

Young Lyadas, and hath not left his peer 
Who would not sing for Lyadas? hfe knew 
Himself to smg, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parchmg wmd. 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then. Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth sprmg; 

^ In this Monody the author bewails a learned fnend unfortunately 
drowned in his pasjage from Chester on the Inah Seas, 1637, and, by 
occasion, foretella the rum of the corrupted Clergy, then in their neight 
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Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string; 

Hence, with demal vam and coy excuse. 

So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destiried um; 

And as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. 

Fed the same flock by fountam, shade, and nil. 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opemng cye-hds of the Mom, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry hom, 

Battening our flocla with the fresh dews of mght; 

Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright. 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 

Tempered to the oaten flute; 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 

And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

But, O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 

Now thou art gone, and never must return' 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gaddmg vme o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes, mourn; 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays — 

As kiUing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze. 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear 
When first the white-thom blows; 

Such, Lyadas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lyadas^ 

For neither were ye playmg on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, he. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
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Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream 
Ay me! I fondly dream — 

Had ye been there — for what could that have done. 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal nature did lament. 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down ^e swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore^ 

Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade 
And stnctly meditate the thankless Muse’ 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neaira’s hair’ 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn dehghts, and hve laborious days} 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the bimd Fury with the abhorrdd shears 
And shts the thin-spun hfe. “ But not the praise,” 
Phoebus rephed, and touched my trembling ears. 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal sod, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour hes: 

But hves and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame m heaven expect thy meed.” 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smooth-shdmg Mmcius, crowned with vocal reeds! 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood: 

But now my oat proceeds. 

And listens to the herald of the sea 
That came in Neptune’s plea; 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds. 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swam’ 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
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That blows from off each heakfed promontory; 

They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotadfes their answer brmgSj 
That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed; 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panopfe, with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 

Built m the echpse, and ngged with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thme. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe: 

“Ah! who hath reft,” quoth he, “my dearest pledge!” 
Last came, and last did go 
The Pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain), 

He shook his mitred locks, and stem bespake' 

‘TIow well could I have spared for thee, young swain. 
Enow of such, as for their belUes’ sake 
Creep and mtrude and chmb into the fold! 

Of other care they httle reckomng make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs* 

Wfiiat recks it them? What need they'? They are sped, 
And when they hst, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 

But swol’n wth wmd and the rank mist they draw 
Rot mwardly, and foul contagion spread 
Besides what the gnm wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said: 

— ^But that two-handed engme at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more ” 
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Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams, return, Siahan Mtose, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues 
Ye valleys low, where^ the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks; 
Throw hither all your quamt enamelled eyes 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers 
And purple all the groimd vkuth vernal flowers. 
Bnng the rathe pnmrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine. 

With cowshps wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And daffadillies fill their cups ■with tears 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lyad hes. 

For so to mterpose a little ease. 

Let our ftail thoughts dally with false surmise. 

Ay me' whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, — where’er thy bones are hurled. 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides 
Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visitest the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows demed, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellcrus old. 

Where the great Vision of the guarded moimt 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold, 

— Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth: 
— And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth' 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more. 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star m the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his droopmg head 
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And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames m the forehead of the mommg sky; 

So Lyadas sunk low, but mounted high , 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves; 
Where, other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the bleat kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertam him all the saints above 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies 
That sing, and smgmg in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes 
Now, Lyadas, the shepherds weep no more; 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swam to the oaks and nils. 
While the stdl mom went out with sandals gray; 

He touched the tender stops of vanous qmUs, 

With eager thought warbling his Done lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills. 

And now wais dropt mto the western bay 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

JOHN SUCKLING 
1609- 1642 

WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Pnlhee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 

Looking ill prevail'^ 

Pnthee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, yoimg sinner? 

Pnthee, why so mute? 

Will, when spcakmg well can’t win her 
Saymg nothmg do ’t? 

Pnthee, why so mute? 
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Quit, quit for shame* This will not move; 

This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothmg can make her. 

The de^ take her! 

THE BRIDE 

From “A Ballad upon a Wedding* 

Her feet beneath her petticoat. 

Like little mice, stole m and out. 

As ]f they feared the light; 

But O she dances such a way! 

No sim upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on, which they did bring, 

It was too wide a peck* 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It looked like the great collar, just. 

About our young colt’s neck. 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on,^ 

No daisy makes comparison; 

Who sees them is imdone; 

For streaks of red were mingled there. 

Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

The side that’s next the sun. ^ 

Her lips were red, and one was thin. 
Compared to that was next her chin 
(Some bee had stung it newly). 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face; 

I durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun m July. 

Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
Thou’dst swear her teeth her words did br*^. 
That they might passage get; 
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But she so handled still the matter, 

They came as good as ours, or better, 

And are not spent a whit. , . . 

THE CONSTANT LOVER 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together! 

And am hke to love three more. 

If It prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wmgs 
Ere he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover 

But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me* 

Love with mo had made no stays. 

Had it any been but she. 

Had It any been but she, 

And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen m her place 

RICHARD GRASHAW 
1613-1649 

AN EPITAPH UPON HUSBAND AND WIFE 

WHO DIED AND WERE BURIED TOGETHER 

To those whom death agam did wed 
This grave’s the second mamage-bed. 

For though the hand of Fate could force 
’Twixt soul and body a divorce. 

It could not sever man and wife, 

Because they both hved but one life. 

Peace, good reader, do not weep; 

Peace, the lovers are asleep. 
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They, sweet turtles, folded he 
In the last knot that love could tie. 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on. 
Till the stormy mght be gone 
And the eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 
And they wake mto a light 
Whose day shall never die in night. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED 

Thy restless feet now cannot go 
For us and our eternal good, 

As they were ever wont. What though 
They swim, alas* m their own flood? 

Thy hands to give Thou canst not lift. 

Yet will Thy hand still giving be; 

It gives, but O, itselTs the gift! 

It gives tho’ bound, tho’ bound ’tis free! 


ST. TERESA 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of hghts and fires. 

By all the eagle m thee, all the dove; 

By all thy hves and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of mtellectual day. 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 
By all thy bnm-filled bowls of fierce desire. 

By thy last mommg’s draught of hqmd fire. 

By the full kmgdom of that final kiss 
That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His, 
By aU the Heaven thou hast in Him 
(Fair sister of the seraphim*); 

By all of Him we have in thee. 

Leave nothmg of myself m me. 

Let me /SO read thy life that I 
Unto all life of mme may die! 



Richard Grashaw 

WISHES FOR THE SUPPOSED MISTRESS 
Whoe’er she be, 

That not impossible She 

That shall command my heart and me; 

Where’er she he, 

Locked up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destmy: 

Till that npe birth 
Of studied Fate stand forth. 

And teach her fair steps tread our earth: 

TiU that divine 
Idea take a shrme 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine: 

Meet you her, my wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses. 

And be ye called my absent kisses. 

I wish her beauty 

That owes not aU its duty 

To gaudy tire, or glist’rmg shoe-tie: 

A face that’s best 
By its own beauty drest. 

And can alone commend the rest , . , 

Whate’er dehght 

Gan make day’s forehead bnght 

Or give down to the wmgs of night. 

Soft silken hours. 

Open suns, shady bowers; 

’Bove all, nothmg withm that lowers. 

Days, that need borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a fore-spent night of sorrow; 
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Days, that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light 

Of a clear mind are day all night. 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, “Welcome, friend.’* 

I wi^h her store 

Of worth may leave her poor 

Of wishes; and I wish — no more. 

Now, if Time knows, 

That Her, whose radiant brows 
Weave them a garland of my vowsj 

Her that dares be 

What these hnes wish to see; 

I seek no further, it is She. 

*Tis She, and here 

Lo' I unclothe and clear 

My wishes’ cloudy character . , » 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying wishes, 

And determine them to kisses. 

Let her full glory. 

My fancies, fly before ye. 

Be ye my fictions — but her story. 


RICHARD LOVELACE 

i 6 i 8- i 658 

TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS 

Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkmd 
'fhat from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mmd, 

To war and arms I fly. ; 
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True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more. 


TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON 

When Love ivith unconfin^d wmgs 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I he tangled m her hair 
And fettered to her eye. 

The birds that wanton in the air 
KLnow no such hberty. 

When fiowmg cups run swiftly round 
With no allaymg Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
Our hearts with loyal flames. 

When thirsty grief m wme we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple m the deep 
Know no such hberty. . . 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Mmds innocent and quiet take 
That for-an hermitage; 

If I have freedom m my love 
And m my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such hberty. 
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THAT SHE WOtrLD DISHEVEL HER HAIR 

Amarantha, sweet and fair. 

Ah, braid no more that shimng hairl 
As my curious hand or eye 
Hovenng round thee, let it fly! 

Let it fly as unconfincd 
As Its calm ravisher the wind, 

Who hath left his darhng East 
To wanton o'er that spicy nest. 

Every tress must be confest, 

But neatly tangled at the best; 

Like a clue of golden thread 
Most excellently ravelled. 

Do not, then, wind up that hght 
In nbbands, and o’crcloud in mght, 

Like the Sun m's early ray; 

But shake your head, and scatter day I 

I * 

ABRAHAM COWLEY 
1618.1667 
THE PROPHET 

Teach me to love? Go teach thy self more witr 
I chief professor am of it 
Teach craft to Scots, and thnft to Jews, 
Teach boldness to the stews; 

In tyrant’s courts teach supple flattery, 

Teach Jesuits, that have travelled far, to lie. 
Teach fire to bum, and winds to blow. 
Teach resdess fountains Jiow to flow, 

Teach the dull earth, fixt, to abide 
Teach woman-kmd inconstancy and pndc. 
See if your diligence here will useful prove; 

' But, pr’ithee, teach me not to love. 
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The god of love, if such a thmg there be, 

May learn to love from me, 

He who does boast that he has been 
In every heart smce Adam’s sm; 

I’ll lay my life, nay, mistress on’t, ^at’s more, 

I’ll teach him things he never knew before; 

I’ll teach him a receipt to make 
Words that weep, and tears that speak. 

I’ll teach him sighs, like those in death, 

At which the souls go out too with the breath’ 

Still the soul stays, yet still does from me run. 

As hght and heat does with the sun 

’Tis I who love’s Columbus am; ’hs I. 

Who must new worlds m it descry* 

Rich worlds, that yield of treasure more 
Than all that has been known before. 

And yet like his (I fear) my fate must be. 

To find them out for others; not for me. 

Me, times to come (I know it) shall 
Love’s last and greatest prophet call 
But, ah, what’s that, if she refuse 
To hear the wholesome doctrmes of my Muse^ 

If to my share the prophet’s fate must come. 
Hereafter fame, here martyrdom 

BEAUTT 

Beauty, thou wild fimtastic ape, 

Who dost in ev’ry country change thy shape! 

Here black, there brown, here tawny, and there white. 
Thou flatt’rer which comph’st with every sight! 

Thou Babel which confound’st the eye 
With unintelhgible vanety! 

Who hast no certam What, nor Where, 

But van’st still, and dost thy self declare 
Inconstant, as thy she-possessors are. 

Beauty, love’s scene and masquerade. 

So gay by well-placed lights, and distance made! 
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False coin, with which th’ impostor cheats us still; 

The stamp and colour good, but metal ill’ 

Wliich light, or base we find, when we 
Weigh by enjoyment, and examme thee' 

For though thy bemg be but show, 

’Tis chiefly night which men to thee allow: 

And choose t’ enjoy thee, when thou least art thou. 

Beauty, thou active, passive ill! 

Which diest thy self as fast as thou dost kiUI 
Thou tulip, who thy stock in paint dost waste, 

Neither for physic good, nor smell, nor taste 
Beauty, whose flames but meteors are, 

Sbort-liv^ and low, though thou wouldst seem a star, 
Who dar’st not thine own home descry, 

Pretendmg to dwell nchly m the eye. 

When thou, alas, dost in the fancy lie. 

THE WISH 

Well then! I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne’er agree. 

The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy; 

And they, methmks, deserve my pity 
Who for It can endure the stmgs. 

The crowd and buzz and munnurings, 

Of this great hive, the city 

Ah, yet, ere I descend to th’ grave 

May I a small house and large garden have; 

And a few friends, zind many books, both true. 

Both wise, and both dehgbtfol too! 

And since love ne’er will from me flee, 

A mistress moderately fair. 

And good as guardian angels are, 

Only beloved and lovmg me. 

O fountains' when m you shall I 
Mvself eased of impeaceful thoughts espy? 

O fields! O woods! when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade? 
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Here’s the sprmg-head of Pleasure’s flood: 

Here’s wealthy Nature’s treasury. 

Where all the riches he that she 

Has coined and stamped for good. 

• 

Pride and Ambition here 
.Only in far-fetched metaphors appear, 

Here nought but wmds can hurtiul murmurs scatter, 
And nought but Echo flatter. 

The gods, when they descended, hither 
From heaven did always choose their way; 

And therefore we may boldly say 
That ’tis the way, too, thither. 

How happy here should I 

And one dear She hve, and embracing die! 

She who is all the world, and can exclude 
In deserts sohtude. 

I should have then this only fear; 

Lest men, when they my pleasure sec, 

Should hither throng to hve like me. 

And make a aty here. 

ANDREW MARVELL 
1621 • 1678 

TO HIS cor MISTRESS 

Had we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no enme 
We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 

Thou by the Indian Ganges* side 
Should’st rubies find* I by the bde 
Of Humber would complam I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 
TiU die conversion of the Jews 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow 
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An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze: 
Two hundred to adore each breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to tvery part, 

And the last age should show your heaitj 
For, lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor woiild I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wmg^id chariot hurrymg near: 
And yonder all before us he 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found; 

Nor, m thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echomg song: then worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity. 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And mto ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place. 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now, therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skm hke mommg dew. 

And while thy wilhng soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires. 

Now let us sport us while we may; 

And now, hke amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our Time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up mto one ball. 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 

THE GARDEN 

How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays; 

And their mcessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb, or tree. 
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Whose short and narrow-verg^id shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 

While all flow’rs and aU trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And Innocence, thy sister dear^ 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Onlv among the plants will grow; 

Society is all but rude 
To this dehcious sohtude 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Gut in these trees their mistress' name: 
Little, alasl they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed 1 
Fair trees 1 wheres’e’er your barks I wound 
No name shall but your own be found 

When we have run our passion's heat, 
Love hither makes his best retreat 
The Gods, that mortal beauty chase. 

Still m a tree did end their race, 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, ~ 

Only that she might laurel gtow; 

And Pan did after Synnx speed. 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life is this I lead* 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The lusaous clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectanne, and curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbhng on melons, as I pass, 

Insnarcd with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile, the mind, Cnm pleasure less. 
Withdraws into its happiness: 
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The mind) that ocean where each land 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates^ transcendmg these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul mto the boughs does glide: 

There hke a bird it sits, and sings. 

Then whets and claps its silver wings; 

And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves m its plumes the various hght. 

Such was that happy garden-state. 

While man there walked without a mate: 
After a place so pure and s^veet, 

What other help could yet be meet' 

But ’twcis beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there. 

Two paradises ’twere m one, 

To live m Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new; 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a flagrant zodiac run; 

And, as it works, the mdustnous bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers! 

THE DEFimriON OF LOVE 

My Love is of a birth as rare 
As ’hs, for object, strange and high; 

It was begotten by despair 
Upon impossibihty 
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Magnanimous despair alone 
Could show me so divine a thing, 

Where feeble hope could ne’er have flown 
But Vcunly flapped its tinsel wmg. 

And yet I quickly might arrive 
Where my extended soul is fixt. 

But Fate does iron wedges drive, 

And always crowds itself betwixt. 

For Fate with jealous eye does sec 
Two perfect loves; nor lets them dose; 

Their union would her rum be, 

And her tyranmc power depose. 

And therefore her decrees of steel 
Us as the distant poles have placed, 

(Though love’s whole world on us doth wheel) 
Not by themselves to be embraced. 

Unless the ^ddy heaven fall, 

And earth some new convulsion tear; 

And, us to jom, the world should aU 
Be cramped into a planisphere. 

I 

As hnes so love’s obhque may well 
Themselves m every angle greet. 

But ours, so truly parallel, 

Though mfimte, can never meet. 

Tlierefore the love wHich us doth bind. 

But Fate so enviously debars, 

Is" the conjimction of the mmd, 

And opposition of the stars. 


y 
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HENRY VAUGHAN 
1622 • 1695 

THE REVIVAL 

Unfold, unfold! take in his hght, 

Who makes thy cares more short than night, 
The joys which with his day-star nse 
He deals to all but drowsy eyes, 

And (what the men of this world miss) 

Some drops and dews of future bhss. 

Hark, how his winds have changed their note, 
And with warm whispers call thee out. 

The frosts are past, the storms are gone. 

And backward life at last comes on. 

The lofty groves in express joys 
Reply unto the turtle’s voice, 

And here in dust and dirt, O here , 

The Idles of his love appear! 


THE WORLD 

I saw Eternity the other night. 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm, as it was bnght; 

And round beneath it. Tune in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres 

lake a vast shadow movedj in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 

The doting lover in his quaintest stram 
Did there complain; 

Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights. 

Wit’s sour delights, 

Yflth gloves, and knots, the silly snares of pleasure. 
Yet his dear treasure, 

AU scattered lay, while he his eyes did pour 
Upon a flower 
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The darksome statesman, hung with weights and woe, 
Like a thick rmdmght-fog, moved there so slow, 

He did not stay, nor go, 

Condemnmg thoughts — ^Idie sad echpses — scowl 
Upon his soul. 

And clouds of crymg witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout 
Yet digged the mole, and lest his ways be found. 

Worked under ground. 

Where he did clutch his prey, (But one did see 
That pohey;) 

Churches and ^tars fed him* pegunes 
Were gnats and flies. 

It rained about him blood and tears, but he 
Drank them as free. 

The fearful miser on a heap of rust 
Sate pmmg all his hfe there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust. 

Yet would not place one piece above, but hves 
In fear of ^eves 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself 
And hugged each one his pelf. 

The downright epicure placed heaven m sense 
And scorned pretence. 

While others, shpped into a wide excess. 

Said httle less. 

The weaker sort slight, tnvial wares enslave. 

Who think them brave. 

And poor, despisW Truth sat countmg by 
Their victory. 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and smg, 

And smg, and weep, soared up mto the Ring; 

But most would use no wmg 
O fools (said I) thus to prefer dark mght 
Before true light I 

To hve in grots zmd caves, and hate the day 
Because it shows the way. 

The way, which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God, 

B i„v. 


1 
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A way where you might tread the sun, and be 
More bright than he 

But as I did their madness so discuss, 

One whispered thus, 

“This Rmg the Bridegroom did for none provide. 
But for his bnde ’* 

THE RETREAT 
Happy those early days, when I 
Shmed m my Angel-infancy' 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought. 

When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 

'' When, on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazmg soul would dwell an hour, 

And m those weaker glones spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound. 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bnght shoots of evcrlastingness. 

O how I long to travel back. 

And tread again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I felt my glonous tram, 

From whence th’ enlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of palm trees' 

But ah' my soul widi too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers m the way. 

Some men a forward motion love. 

But I by baclnvard steps would move; 

And when this dust falls to the um, 

In that state I came, return. 



JOHN DRYDEN 
1631 -1700 

ALEXANDER’S FEAST, OR, THE POWER 

MUSIC 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Phihp’s warlike son — 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his impenal throne; 
j His vahant peers were placed around, 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound, 
(So should desert m arms be crowned). 

The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride:— 
Happy, happy, happy pair* 

None but the brave 
None but the brave 
None but the brave deserves the fair! 

Tuhotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre; 

The trembhng notes ascend the sky 
And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove 
Who left his blissful seats above — 

Such is the power of mighty lovel 
A dragon’s fiery form behed the god; 

Subhme on radiant spires he rode 
When he to fair Olympia prest. 

And while he sought her snowy breast. 

Then round her slender waist he curl^. 

And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of the 
— ^The hstemng crowd admire the lofty sound I 
A present deity! they shout around: 

A present deity! the vaulted roo6 rebound! 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
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Assumes the god; 

Affects to nod 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 

The jolly god in triumph comes! 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums! 

Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face, 

Now give the hautboys breath. He comes! he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Dnnkingjoys did first ordam; 

Bacchus’ blessmgs are a treasure, 

Dnnkmg is the soldier’s pleasure: 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet IS pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain, 

Fought all his battles o’er again. 

And thnce he routed all Im foes, and ihnce he slew the 
slam' 

The master saw the madness nse, 

His glowmg cheeks, his eu'dent eyes; 

And while he heaven and earth defied 
Changed his hand and checked his pnde. 

He chose a mournful Muse 
Soft pity to infuse. 

He sung Danus great and good. 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, ftdlen. 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltenng m his blood; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare earth exposed he hes 
With not a friend to dose his eyes. 

— ^With downcast looks the joyless victor sat. 

Revolving m his altered soul 
The vaiious turns of chance bdow; 
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And now and then a sigh he stole, 

Ajid tears began to flow. 

The rmghty master srmled to see 
That love was m the next degree; 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 

For pity melts the mmd to love 
Softly sweet, m Lydian measures 
Soon he soothed ius soul to pleasures. 

War, be sung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble, 

Never endmg, still beg innin g, 

Fightmg still, and still destroying. 

If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, O think, it worth enjoymg: 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee! 

—The many rend the skies with loud applause; 

So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 
The pnnce, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked again: 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again 
At length with love and wme at once opprest 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 

Now stake the golden lyre again- 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain! 

Break his bands of sleep asunder 
And rouse him hke a ratthng peal of thunder. 
Hark! harkl the homd Sound 
Has raisfed up his head 

As awakfed from the dead . 

And cimazed he stares around 
“Revenge, revenge,” Timotheus cries, 

“Sec the Furies ansel 

See the snakes that they rear* 

How they hiss in their hair, , 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
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Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a torch m his hand* 

Those are Greaan ghosts, that in battle were slain 
And unbuned remain 
Inglonous on the plain. 

Give the vengeance due 
To the vabant crew* 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they pomt to the Persian abodes 
And gbttenng temples of their hostile gods.” 

— ^The prmces applaud with a furious joy* 

And the King seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way 
To hght him to his prey, 

And like another Helen, fired another Troy! 

— Thus, long ago, 

Ere heavmg bellows learned to blow, 

While organs yet were mute, 

Tunotheus, to his breathing flute 
And soimding lyre 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kmdle soft desire. 

At last divine Ceciha came, 

Jnventress of the vocal frame. 

The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 

Let old Tunotheus yield the prize 
Or both divide the crown. 

He raised a mortal to the skies; , 

She drew an angel down' 

THE INSTRUMENTS 
From "A Song for St Ccctlta’s Daf* 

The trumpet’s loud clangour 
Excites us to arms 
With shnll notes of anger 
And mortal alarms 
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The double, double, double beat 
Of the thundenng drum 
Ones, “Hark! the foes come' ^ 

Charge! charge! ’tis too late to retreat!” 

The soft complaining flute 
In dymg notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warbhng lute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, frantic mdignation. 

Depth of pain and height of passion. 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But oh! what art can teach. 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspmng holy love, 

Notes that wmg their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move. 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the Blest above. 

So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 

The trumpet shall be heard on high. 

The dead shall live, the hving die. 

And Music shall imtime the sky. 

MILTOJ/ 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn 
The first m loftmess of thought surpassed. 
The next m majesty, m both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go — 
To make a third she jomed the other two. 
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THOMAS TRAHERNE 
16360.1674 
EDEN 

A leamfed and a happy ignorance 
Divided me 
From aJl the vanity. 

From all the sloth, care, sorrow, that advance 
The madness and the misery 
Of men' No error, no distraction, I 
Saw cloud the earth, or overcast the sky. 

I knew not that there was a serpent’s slmg, 
Whose poison, shed 
On men, did overspread 
The world, nor did I dream of such a thing 
As sm, in which mankind lay dead. 

They all were brisk and hvmg things to me. 
Yea, pure, and full of immortahty. . . . 

Only what Adam in his first estate 
Did I behold. 

Hard silver and dry gold 
As yet lay underground: my happy fate 
Was more acquamted with the old 
And innocent delights which he did see 
In his onginEil simphcity 

Tliose things which first his Eden did adorn, 
My mfancy 
Did crown simpliaty 
Was my protection when I first was bom. 

Mine eyes those treasures first did see 
Which God first made- the first effects of love 
My first enjoyments upon earth did prove, 

And were so great and so divine, so pure. 

So fau and sweet, 

So tme; when I did meet 
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Them here at first, they did my soul aUure, 
And drew away mine infant feeT 
Quite from the works of men, that I might see 
The glonous wonders of the Deity. 

WALKING 

To walk abroad is, not with eyes. 

But thoughts, the fields to see and pnze, 

Else may the silent feet. 

Like logs of wood. 

Move up 2ind down, and see no good. 

Nor joy nor glory meet . 

Ev’n carts and wheels their place do change. 
But cannot see, though very strange 
The glory that is by 
Dead puppets may 
Move in the bnght and glonous day, 

Yet not behold the sky 

And are not men than they more blind, , 
Who having eyes yet never find 
The bhss in which they move 
Like statues dead 
They up and down are carried, 

Yet neither see nor love. . . . 

Observe those rich and glonous things. 

The nvers, meadows, woods, and springs. 

The fhictifymg sun; 

To note from far 
The nsing of each twinkling star 
For us his race to run. 

A httle child these well perceives, 

Who, tumbhng m green grass and leaves, 

May nch as kmgs be thought 
But there’s a sight 

Which perfect manhood may delight. 

To which we shall be brought. 
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While in those pleasant paths we talk 
’Tis that towards which at last we walk; 
For we may by degrees 
Wisely proceed 

Pleasures of love and praise to heed. 
From viewing herbs and trees. 


MEASURE 

All music, sauces, feasts, delights, and pleasures, 
Games, dancmg, arts, consist m governed measures; 
Much more do words and passions of the mmd 
In temperance their sacred beauty find. 


JOHN WILMOT 
Earl of Rochester 
1647 1680 

LOVE AND LIFE 

All my past life is mine no more; 

The flying hours are gone, 

Like transitory dreams given o’er. 
Whose images are kept m store 
By memory alone. 

The time that is to come is not; 

How can it then be mme? 

The present moment’s all my lot; 
And that, as fast zis it is got, 
Philhs, IS only thme. 

Then talk not of mconstancy. 

False hearts, and broken vows; 
If I by miracle can be 
This live-long minute true to thee, 
■’Tis all that Heaven allows. 
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EPITAPH ON CHARLES II 

Here bes our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man rehes on, 

Who never said a foohsh thing, y 
Nor ever did a wise one. 


UPON NOTHING 

Nothing' thou elder brother ev’n to Shade, 

Thou hadst a being ere the world was made, 

And (well fixt) art alone of endmg not afraid. 

Ere time and place were, time and place were not. 
When primitive Nothmg something straight begot, 
Then ^ proceeded from the great umted — What. 

Somethmg the general attribute of all. 

Severed from thee, its sole ongmal, 

Into thy boundless self must undistinguished fall. 

Yet something did thy noighty pow’r command, 

And from thy frmtful emptmess’s hand. 

Snatched men, beasts, birds, fire, air and land. 

Matter, the wickedest off-sprmg of thy race. 

By Form assisted, flew from thy embrace. 

And rebel Light obscured thy reverend dusky face. 

With Form, and Matter, Tune and Place did jom. 
Body, thy foe, wth thee did leagues combine, 

To spoil thy peaceful realm, and nun aU thy line. 

But tum-coat Time assists the foe m vain. 

And, bribed by thee, assists thy short-hved reign, 
And to thy hungry womb dnves back thy slaves again 




THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE RESTORATION AND REVIVAL OF 

CLASSICISM 


The eighteenth century is usually identified tvith a revival of classi- 
cism, a scientific detachment, and, more specifically, with the clipped 
precisions of Pope. In reality, the century witnessed two distinct tend- 
enacs the hterature of the town which was (generally) polished and 
so pomted as to be barbed, and the more rounded if less reasoned 
hterature of the country-side Pope, refimng the tone dictated by 
Dryden, almost refined poetry out of it; his witty rationalism influ- 
encmg an entire generation which turned from passionate, or natural, 
poetry to a high species of social verse a n d then ce, logically enough, 
to pro se 'BOtthe-fashion, “like all conventions, forced the revolt The 
revulsion from the elegantly artificial was as swift as it was mevitable 
Even so great an admirer (and, in form, a follower) of Pope’s as Lady 
Winchelsea was out of sympathy with the prevadmg mode of thought, 
and her lovely if litde known “Petition for Absolute Retreat” is the ^ 

expression of a wholly different spirit — ~ — 

Thus the purely mtellectual note was not as continuous as is fre- 
quently assumed The elaborate^ classical d^^ment was mtemipted 
by simple romantic affection, the miaous urbfo brilliance of Pope 
and the vert de soaiti of Prior were met, if not matched, Tiy the rural 
smcenties of Gray and Collins and Ramsay, who were already souhH- 
ing~that - s tram of'unaffected'love of Nature which flowered, soon after, 
in Bums and, fifty years later, in Wordsworth Nor was the age with- 
out Its flashes of wild gemus. The boy Chatterton, dead by his own 
hand m his eighteenth year, appeared suddenly m the literary heavens 
and burned out in his own meteoric flame, Christopher Smart’s “A 
Song to Da^”‘fi(&'3s''fortH "as a completely noole poem m a century 
of As Hugh I’Anson Fausset has put it, “Viewed from this'stand 
pomt, the poetry of the eighteenth century has a double appeal It is '• 
both an expression of cultured and very English sobriety, of sanity un- . 
touched by fanaticism, and of social elegance, and it trembles with the ? 
first vibrations of a new life of vast potentiahties ” 

Th^ v«y_ combination„of two opposed^idioms — the courtly and the 
c omm on— IS typical of this transitionnl period The discovery of the 
law of gravitation affected not only religion, but the arts Pope’s tri-,.^ 
bute IS, in both senses, flluminatmg* 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in mght: 

God said, “Let Newton be!” and all was light. 
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It :s no exaggeration to repeat that the inSuence of Science is as ap- 
parent in the carefully turned couplets of Pope as the spirit of chivalry 
in the sonnets of Sidney or the Elizabethan luxuriance in the plays of 
Shakespeare Profound changes were imminent; men were conscious 
of complex questions for which they had few answers 

Nevertheless, though the romantic reflex of the eighteenth century ^ 
should be noted instead of neglectedr^it should not be overstressed 
In the main, the period followed Dryden’s precept that pofetry sHbiild 
resemble natural truth, but it should be ethiral Thus the clue to the 
Augustans’ conception of poetry lies, as Jean Stewari declares, “in 
the strong sense of the umty and contmuity of human lature'” De- 
spite the idylhc cross-currents, it was an era of innuendo and subtlety, 
m which reason and artifice were skilfully integrated. ' “*■ * 



ANNE, COUNTESS OF WINGHELSEA 

i66i • 1720 

PETITION FOR ABSOLUTE RETREAT 

Give me, O mdiilgent fate ' 

Give me yet, before I die, 

A'swe^t, but absolute retreat, 

’Mongst paths so lost, and trees so high, 

That the world may ne’er mvade 
Through such wmdings and such shade 
My unshaken liberty 

No intruders thither come, 

Who visit but to be from homel 
None who their vam moments pass 
Only studious of their glass, 

News, that charm to list’ning ears. 

That false alarm to hopes and fears. 

That common theme of every fop, 

From the statesmen to the shop, 

In those coverts ne’er be spread 
Of who’s deceased, or who’s to wed; 

Be no tidmgs thither brought 
But silent as a nudnight thought. 

Where the world may ne’er mvade 
Be those wmdmgs and that shade. 

Courteous fate' afford me there 
A table spread, without my care. 

With what the neighb’ring fields impart. 

Whose cleanliness be all its art. 

When of old the calf was dressed 
(Tho’ to make an angel’s feast) 

In the plam, unstudied sauce. 

Nor truffle, nor morillia was. 

Nor could the mighty patriarch’s board 
One far-fetched ortolan afford 
Courteous fate, then give me there 
Only plam and wholesome fare. 
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ANNE, COUNTESS OF WINCHELSEA 

i66i • 1720 

PETITION FOR ABSOLUTE RETREAT 

Give me, O indulgent fate' 

Give me yet, before I die, 

A'swebt, but absolute retreat, 

’Mongst paths so lost, and trees so high, 

That the world may ne’er mvade 
Through such wmdings and such shade 
My unshaken hberty. 

No intruders thither come, > 

Who visit but to be from home! 

None who their vam moments pass 
Only studious of their glass, 

News, that charm to list’ning ears. 

That false alarm to hopes and fears, 

That common theme of every fop, 

From the statesmen to the shop, 

In those coverts ne’er be spread 
Of who’s deceased, or who’s to wed; 

Be no tidmgs thither brought 
But silent as a midnight thought: 

Where the world may ne’er mvade 
Be those windmgs and that shade. 

Courteous fate' afford me there 
A table spread, without my care. 

With what the neighb’ring fields impart. 

Whose cleanhness be all its art 
'VShen of old the calf was dressed 
(Tho’ to make an angel’s feast) 

In the plam, unstudied sauce. 

Nor tnifile, nor monlha was. 

Nor could the mighty patriarch’s board 
One far-fetched ortolan afford 
Courteous fate, then give me there 
Only plam and wholesome fere. 
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Fruits indeed would Heaven bestow. 

All that did m Eden grow, 

All, but the Forbidden Tree, 

Would be coveted by me 
Grapes with juice so crowded up. 

As breaking thro’ the native cup, * 

Figs, yet growing, candied o’er 
By the sun’s attractmg power, 

Chernes, with the downy peach 
All within my easy reach, 

While creeping near the humble ground, 
Should the strawberry be found, 

Springing wheresoe’er I strayed. 

Thro’ those windmgs and that shade 

• • • « « 

Give me there (since heaven has shown 
It was not good to be alone) 

A partner suited to my mind. 

Solitary, pleased, and kind; 

Wlio, partially, may somethang see 
Preferred to all the world in me, 

Shghtmg, by my humble side. 

Fame and splendour, wealth and pndc. 
When but two the earth possessed, 

’Twas their happiest days and best: 

They by bus’ness, nor by wars. 

They by no domestic cares. 

From each other e’er were drawn. 

But in some grove, or flow’ry lawn 
Spent the swiftly flying time. 

Spent their own and nature’s prime 
In love — that only passion given 
To perfect man, whilst fhends with heaven. 
Rage, and jealousy, and hate. 

Transports of this sullen state ^ 

(^^^len by Satan’s wiles betrayed) 

Fly those wmdmgs and that shade! 

• • • * 

Let me then, indulgent fate! 

Let me still in my retreat 
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From all roving thoughts be freed, 

Or aims that may contention breed. 

Nor be my endeavours led 
By goods that perish with the dead! 

Fitly might the life of man 
Be mdeed esteemed a span. 

If the present moment were 
Of dehght his only share 
If no other joys he knew 
Than what round about him grew. 

But as those who stars would trace 
From a subterranean place. 

Through some engme hft their eyes 
To the outward, glonous skies. 

So th’ immortal spirit may, 

When descended to our clay. 

From a rightly governed frame 
View the height from whence she came: 
To her paradise be caught. 

And things imutterable taught. 

Give me then, m that retreat, 

Give me, O mdulgent fate! 

For all pleasures left behmd 
Contemplations of the mind. 

Let the fair, the gay, the vain 
Courtship and applause obtam; 

Let th’ ambitious rule the earth; 

Let the giddy fool have mirth; • 

Give the epicure his dish, 

EVry one their sev’ral wish. 

Whilst my transports I employ 
On that more extensive joy. 

When all heaven shall be surveyed 
From those wmdmgs and that shade. 

A SONG 

’Tis strange, this heart withm my breast, 
Reason opposing, and her poVrs, 
Cannot one gentle moment rest 
Unless It knows what’s done in yours. 
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In vam I ask it of your eyes, 

Which subtly would my fears control: 

For art has taught them to disguise 

Which nature made F explam the soul. 

In vain that sound your voice affords. 

Flatters sometimes my easy mmd, , 

But of too vast extent are words 1 
In them the jewel truth to find, i 

Then let my fond mquines cease, 

And so let all my troubles end: 

For sure, that heart shall ne’er know peace 
Which on another’s does depend. 

THE SOLDIER'S DEATH 

Trail all your pikes, dispint every drum, 

March m a slow procession from afar. 

Ye silent, ye dejected men of war] 

Be still the hautboys, and the flute be dumb! 
Display no more, m vam, the lofty banner. 

For see! where on the bier before ye lies 

The pale, the fall’n, th’ untimely sacrifice 

To your mistaken shnnc, to your false idol Honour. 

THE GREATER TRIAL 

Wretched Anuntor with a flame 
Too strong to be subdued, 

A nymph above his rank and name 
Still eagerly pursued 

To gam her ev’ry art he tried. 

But no return procured, 

Mistook her prudence for her pnde. 

Nor guessed what she endured. 

Till prostrate at her feet one day 
Urging m deep despair, 

Thus softly was she heard to say. 

Or sighed it to the air* 



Countess of Winchelsea 

Witness ye secret cares I prove. 

Which IS the greater trial, 

To sue for unrewarded love, 

Or die by self-denial 

MATTHEW PRIOR 
1664- 1721 
SO^fG 

The merchant, to secure his treasure. 

Conveys it m a borrowed name’ 

Eupheha serves to grace my measure. 

But Cloe IS my real flame 

My softest verse, my darhng l>Te , 

Upon Eupheha’s toiletT^ — 

When Cloe noted her desire 
That I should sing, that I should play. 

My lyre I tune, my voice I raise. 

But with my numbers mix my sighs; 

And whilst I smg Eupheha’s praise, 

I fix my soul on CIoc’s eyes 

Fair Cloe blushed, Eupheha frowned. 

I sung, and gazed, I played, and trembled: 
And Venus to the Loves around 

Remarked how lU we all dissembled. 

A REASONABLE AFFLICTION y' 

On his death-bed poor Lubm hes’ 

His spouse is m despair. 

With frequent cries, and mutual sighs. 
They both express their care. 

“A different cause,” says Parson Sly, 

“The same effect may give; 

Poor Lubin fears that he may die; 

His wife, that he may hve 
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ALEXANDER POPE 

1688 • 1744 

THE RAPE OF THE LOCK ^ 

CANTO I 

What dire offence from amorous causes spnngs, 

What mighty contests nse from trivial things, 

I sing — This verse to Caryl, Muse! is due: 

This, even Behnda may vouchsafe to view. 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 

If she inspire, and he approve my lays 
Say what strange motive. Goddess! could compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belief 

0 say what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 

Gould make a gentle belle reject a lord^ 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage, y* 

And in soft bosoms dweUs such mighty rage? 

Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray. 

And op>ed those eyes that must echpse the day. 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousmg shake. 

And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake 
Thnce rung the bell, the shpper knocked the ground. 
And the pressed watch returned a silver sound 

CANTO n 

Not with more glones, in the ethereal plain. 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled mam. 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames 
Fair nymphs, and well-dressed youths around her shone. 
But every eye was fixed on her ^one. 

On her white breast a sparkimg cross she wore, 

Which Jews rmght kiss, and infidels adore 

1 This condensed arrangement is a compromise between Pope’s first 
version (consutmg of two cantos of less than three hundred and fifty 
Imes) and the final form of the poem m which Pope found a subject 
on the precise level of his gemus as a delineator of manners The first 
canto of these mock-heroic verses (here reduced to the ongmal draft) 
immediately aclueves a parody of the epic 
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Of these the chief the car6 of nations own, 

And guard with arms divme the British throne. 

Our humbler provmce is to tend the^ fair. 

Not a less pleasmg, though less glorious care; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale, 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers; 

To steal from rambows ere they drop m showers 
A bnghter wash; to curl their wa\Tng hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs, 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

This day, black omens threat the bnghtest fair. 

That e’er deserved a watchful spint’s care. 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or shght. 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt m night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law. 

Or some frail chma jar receive a flaw; 

Or stam her honour or her new brocade. 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade. 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shocks must fall 
Haste, then, ye spmts' to your charge repair 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta’s care; 

The drops to thee, Bnllante, we consign; 

And, MomentiUa, let the watch be thme. 

Do thou, Cnspissa, tend her favourite Jock; 

Ariel hims elf shall be the guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of speaal note. 

We trust th’ important charge, the petticoat. 

Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to fail. 

Though stiff with hoops, and armed with nbs of whale* 
Form a strong hne about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference around . 

He spoke, the spirits from the sails descend. 

Some, orb m orb, around the nymph extend. 

Some thnd the mazy ringlets of her hair; 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear: 

With beating hearts Ae dire event they wait. 

Anxious, and trembhng for the birth of Fate. 

^Shock was Belinda’s lap-dog 
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While melting music steals upon the sky, 

And softened sounds along the waters die; 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smiled, and aU the world was gay. 

All but the sylph — ^with careful thoughts oppressed. 
The impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons straight his demzens of air; 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair: 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 

That seemed but zephyrs to the tram beneath. 

Some to the sun their msect-wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink m clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved m light. 

Loose to the wmd their airy garments flew, 

Thm ghttenng textures of the filmy dew. 

Dipt m the ridhest tincture of the skies, 

Where hght disports in ever-mingling dyes. 

While every beam new transient colours flings. 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wmgs. 
Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head, was Anel placed; 

His purple pimons openmg to the sun. 

He raised his azure wand, and thus begun: 

“Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give earl 
Fays, fairies, genu, elves, and demons, hear! 

Ye Imow the spheres and various tasls assigned 
By laws eternal to the aerial kmd. 

Some m the fields of purest ether play. 

And bask and whiten m the blaze of day 
Some guide the course of wandermg orbs on high. 

Or roU the planets through the boundless sky. 

Some less refined, beneath the moon’s pale hght 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night. 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wmtry mam. 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly ram. 

Others on earth o’er human race preside. 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 
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Coffee (which tnahes the pohtiaan wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 
Sent up m vapours to the Baron’s bram 
New stratagems, the radiant lock to gain . . . 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will. 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 

Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edged weapon from her shimng case: 

So ladies m romance assist their kmght, 

Present the spear, and arm him for the fight 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The httle engine on his fingers’ ends, 

This just behmd Behnda’s neck he spread, 

As o’er the fragrant steam she bends her head 
Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair, 

And thnee they twitched the diamond m her ear, 
Thnce she looked back, and thnee the foe drew near. 
Just m that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought, 

As on the nosegay m her breast reclmed, 

He watched the ideas nsmg m her mmd, 

Sudden he viewed, m spite of all her art, 

•An earthly lover lurkmg at her heart. 

Amazed, confused, he found his power expired. 
Resigned to fate, and with a sigh retired 
The peer now spreads the ghttenng forfexi ivide, 
To inclose the lock, now joms it, to divide. . . 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever' 

Then flashed the hvmg liglitmng from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affhghted skies 
Not louder shneks to pitymg heaven are cast, 
vNflien husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their last; 
Or when nch China vessek fallen from high, 

Th ghttering dust and pamted firagments he' 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine 
(The victor cried), the glorious pnze is xmne! 

While fish in streams, or birds dehght in air. 

Or in a coach and sue the Bntish fair. . . . 

^Sheari, 
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CANTO ra 

Close by those meads, for ever crowned with flowers. 
Where Thames with pnde surveys his nsmg towers, 
There stands a structure of majesic frame. 

Which from the neighboring Hampton^ takes its name. 
Here Bntain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants and of nymphs at home. 

Here thou, great Anna' whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea 
Hither the heroes and the n>Tnphs resort, ^ 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In vanous talk the instructive hours they passed. 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last; 

One spetiks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes 
At every word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day. 

The sun obliquely shoots his bummg ray. 

The hungry judge5 soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that jury-men may dine; 

The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace. 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. . . . 

For lo' the board wath cups and spoons is crowned. 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round,® 

On shimng altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spints blaze: 

■ From silver spouts the grateful liquors ghde. 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide 
At once they gratify their scent and taste. 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Straight hover round the fair her airy band; 

Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned. 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes displayed, 
Tremblmg, and conscious of the ijch brocade 

1 Hampton Court, the most famous of English palaces 
® The coffee-beans (or hemes) were roasted as well as ground on 
side-board by the ladies themselves 
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A mournful glance Sir Fopimg upwards cast, 
“Those eyes are made so lolkng” — ^was his last. 
Thus on Maeander’s flowery margin hes 
The expiring swan, and as he smgs he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 
Ghloe stepped in, and kiUed him with a frown. 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slam, 

But, at her smile, the beau revived agam. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s Wits against the lady’s hair. 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

See, fierce Behnda on the Baron flies. 

With more than usual hghtnmg in her eyes* 

Nor feared the chief the unequal fight to try. 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold lord with manly strength endued, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued: 

Just where the breath of hfe his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgm threw; 

The gnomes direct, to every atom just, 

The pungent grams of titdlatmg dust. 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erflows. 

And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

“Now meet thy fate,” mcensed Behnda cned, 
And drew a deadly bodkm from her side. 

“Boast not my fall” (he cned), “insulting foe! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as low. 

Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mmd: 

All that I dread is Icavmg you behmd! 

Rather than so, ah, let me still survive. 

And bum m Cupid’s flames — ^but bum ahve ” 
“Restore the lock’” she cncs; and all around 
“Restore the lock’” the vaulted roofs rebound 
Not fierce Othello m so loud a strain 
Roared for the handkerchief that caused his pain. 
But see how oft ambitious aims are crossed, f 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost! « ' 

The lock, obtamed with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In every place is sought, but sought m vam; 
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While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When numerous wax-lights m bright order blaze. 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 

So long my honour, name, and praise shah live! 

What time would spare, from steel receives its date. 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate! 

Steel could the labour of the Gods destroy. 

And stnke to dust the imperial towers of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pnde confound. 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground 

What wonder then, fair nymph' thy hairs should feel 

The conquenng force of unresisted steel? 


CANTO V 

“To arms, to arms!” the fierce virago ones. 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side m parties, and begin the attack , 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crackj 
Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confusedly nse, 

And bass and treble voices stnke the skies. 

No common weapons m their hands are found, 

Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage. 

And heavenly breasts with human passions rage; 
’Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms. 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms 
Jove’s thunder roars, heaven trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowmg deeps resound: 
Earth shakes her noddmg towers, the groimd gives way. 
And the pale ghosts start at the fl^h of day! 

Tnumphant Umbnel on a sconce’s height 
Clapped his glad wmgs, and sate to view the fight: 
Propped on them bodkin spears, the sprites sm'vey 
The growmg combat, or assist the fray. . . , 

A beau and witJing perished in the throng; 

One died in metaphor, and one m song. 

“O cruel nymph! a hvmg death I bear,” 

Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 
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MAN 

Selections from *'An Essay on Man'* 

Know then thyselF, prestime not God to scan, 
The proper study of inankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A bemg darkly wise, and rudely great. 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pnde. 

He hangs between, m doubt to act, or rest. 

In doubt to deem himself a God, or beast, | 

In doubt his mmd or body to prefer; j 
Bom but to die, and reasomng but to err; 

Alike m ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too httle or too much' 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 

Still by himself abused or disabused, 

Created half to nse and half to fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, m endless error hurled; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the worldl 

♦ 

Whate’er the passion — knowledge, fame, or pelf. 
Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 
The learned Is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy diat he knows no more, 

The rich is happy m the plenty given. 

The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple smg. 

The sot a hero, lunatic a kmg. 

The starving chemist m his golden views 
Supremely blest, tlie poet in his muse 
See some strange comfort every state attend. 

And pnde bestowed on all, a common fnend. 

See sbme fit passion every age supply, 

Hope travels through nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw* 

Some hveher play-thmg gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty qmte 
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With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 

So heaven decrees! with heaven who can contest? 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 

Since all thmgs lost on earth are treasured there. 

There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 

And beaux in snufF-boKes and tweezer-cases. 

There broken vows and death-bed alms are found 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of ribband boimd. 

The courtier’s promises, and sick men’s prayers, 

The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 

Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the Muse — she saw it upward rise, 

' Though marked by none but quick, poetic eyes: 

A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice’s locks^ first rose so bnght 
The heavens bespanghng with dishevelled hght. 

The sylphs behold it kmdlmg as it flies. 

And, pleased, pursue its progress through the skies. 

This the beau monde shall from the Mall survey, 

And hail with music its propitious ray 
This the blest lover shall for Venus take. 

And send up vows from Rosamonda’s lake ^ . 

Then cease, bnght nymph' to mourn thy ravished hair. 
Which adds new glory to the shimng sphere! 

Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 

Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye, 

WTien, after milhons slam, yourself shall die 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must. 

And all those tresses shall be laid m dust. 

This lock, the Muse shall consecrate to fame. 

And ’midst the stars insenbe Behnda’s name 

^ The constellation of seven twinkling stars 

2 A pond m St James’s Park “consecrated to disastrous love and elegiac 
poetry ’’ ^ 
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I know a reasonable womarij 
Handsome and witty, yet a fhend. 

Not warped by passion, awed by rumour, 
Not grave thro’ pnde, or gay thro’ folly. 
An equal mixture of good humour, / 

And sensible soft melancholy. ' 

“Has she no faults then [Envy says], Sir^” 
Yes, she has one, I must aver 
When all the world conspires to praise her. 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear. 


SOLITUDE-^ 

Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres boimd. 

Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 
Whose flocks supply him with attire, 

Whose trees m summer yield him shade, 

In winter fire. 

t 

Blest, who can unconcernedly find 
Hours, days, and years, shde soft away 
In he^th of body, peace of mmd; 

Quiet by day. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed, sweet recreation. 

And innocence, which most docs ple.ise 
With meditation. 

Thus let me hve, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamentcd let me die. 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 

*• This, according to Pope, was ■written tvhen he was about tweU e years- 
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Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age: 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before. 

Till tired he sleeps, and hfe’s poor play is o’er. 

* 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honour hcs 
Fortune m men has some small difference made. 
One flaunts m rags, one flutters in brocade; 

The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned. 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crowned 
“What differ more [you cry] than crown and coivP” 
I’ll tell you, friend! a wise man and a fool. 

You’ll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobbler-hke, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is aU but leather or prunella.^ 


THE CRAFT OF VERSE 
From ‘*An Essay on Cnttasm" 


True ease m writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft IS the stram when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should hke the torrent roar: 
When Ajax stnves some rock’s \ ast weight to throw. 

The hne too labours, and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swnft Camilla scours the plain, 

Fhes o’er the unbendmg com, and skuns along the mam. 


ON A CERTAIN LADT AT COURT 


I know the thing that’s most uncommon 
(Envy be silent, and attend ') ; 

^ Prunella was the material of which the parson's gown was made, 
mcanmg that the rest is only a matter of clothing 
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\ Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure, 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, ail that wealth e’er gave 
Awaits alike th’ mevi table hour* — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If memory o’er the tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 

✓ The peahng anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can stoned um or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleetmg breath^ 

Gan honour’s voice provoke the sdent dust. 

Or flattery soothe the duU, cold ear of death? 

* 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or w^cd to ecstasy the hving lyrev 

’\/But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll. 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The httle tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood 


B L Y 


K 
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THOMAS GRAY 
1716 • 1771 
ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me 

Now fades the ghmmermg landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds 

Save where from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complam 
Of such as, wandcnng near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf m many a mouldering heap. 
Each m his narrow cell for ever laid, ' 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 

The breezy call of mcense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock’s shnll clanon, or the echomg horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum 
Or busy housewife ply her evenmg care. 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, ^ 

Or chmb his knees the envied kiss to share 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they dnve their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 
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For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead. 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spmt shall enquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swam may say, 

“Oft have we seen him at the peep oi dawn 
Brushmg with hasty steps {he dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn; 

“There at the foot of yonder noddmg beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by 

“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as m scorn. 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, hke one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed m hopeless love. 

“One mom I missed him on the ’customed hiU, 

Along the heath, and near his favounte tree, 

Another came, nor yet beside the nil, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

“The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne, — 
Approach zuid read for thou canst read tlie lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn ” 

THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown; 

Fair science frowned not on his humble birth 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul smccie; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 

He gave to misery all he had, a tear; 

He gained from heaven (’twzis all he \vishcdl a fnend. 
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Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade* nor arcumscnbed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their cnmes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gales of mercy on mankmd. 

The struggling pangs of consaous truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shnne of luxury and pnde 
With idcense kmdled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the maddmg crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail mcrnonal still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 
Implores the passing tnbute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rusuc moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious bemg e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longmg hngenng look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul rehes, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cnes. 

E’en m xmr ashes Jive their wonted fires. 
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Against the pUgnm bom in heedless hum: 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some softened stram. 

Whose numbers stealing thro’ thy darkemng vale. 

May not unseemly with its stillness smt. 

As, musmg slow, I hail 
Thy gemal loved return! 

For when thy folding-star ansmg shows 
His paly cuclet, at his wammg lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept m buds the day. 

And many a nymph who wreaths her brows with sedge. 
And sheds the fresh’ning dew, and loveher still. 

The pensive pleasures sweet 
, Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 

Or find some nun ’rmdst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy rebgious gleams 
Or if chdl blust’nng wmds, or drivmg ram. 

Prevent my wilhng feet, be mme the hut. 

That from the mountam’s side. 

Views wilds, and swellmg floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovercd spues. 

And hears theu simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil 

While Sprmg shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 

And bathe thy breathmg tresses, meekest Eve' 

While Summer loves to sport 
Beneatli thy hngenng hght; 

While sallow autumn filk thy lap mth leaves; 

Or wmter, yelhng through the troublous air, 

Affrights thy shrinking tram 
And rudely rends thy robes, 
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No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from theindread abode, 
(There they aid e in trcmbhng hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God, 


WILLIAM COLLINS 
1721 *1759 

•'HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE” 

^ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 

By all their country’s wishes blest' 

When Sprmg, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 

And Freedom shall a-while repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there’ 

ODE TO EVENING 

If ought of oaten stop or pastoral song 
May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe tlune ear. 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy spnngs, and dymg gales, 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With bredc ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed: 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat. 
With short shriU shriek, flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path. 
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Against the pilgnm bom in heedless hum: 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some softened strain, 

Whose numbers stealing thro* thy darkemng vale. 

May not unseemly with its stillness smt. 

As, musmg slow, I had 
Thy gemal loved return * 

For when thy folding-star ansmg shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept m buds the day, 

And many a nymph who wreaths her brows with sedge, 
And sheds the fresh’rung dew, and loveher still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet 
. Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wdd and heathy scene. 

Or find some rum ’nudst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams 
Or if Chiu blust’rmg wmds, or dnvmg ram, 

Prevent my wilhng feet, be mme the hut. 

That from the mountam’s side. 

Views wilds, and sWelhng 6oods, 

And handets brown, and dim-discovcred spires, 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky vcd. 

While Sprmg shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 

And bathe thy breathmg tresses, meekest Evel 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy Imgenng hght, 

^Vhile sallow autumn fills thy lap •with leaves. 

Or ivmter, yellmg through the troublous air, 

Affnghts thy shrinking tram 
And rudely rends thy robes, 
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So long, r^ardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall fancy, friendship, saence, smiling peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 

And love thy favourite name' 

CHRISTOPHER SMART 

1722 • 1771 

From “A SOJ^G TO DAVID** 

He sang of God — the mighty source 
Of all things — the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends; 

From whose nght arm, beneath whose eyes. 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns and ends. 

Angels — their mmtstry and meed. 

Which to and fro with blessmgs speed. 

Or with their citherns wait; 

Where Michael, with his miUions, bows. 
Where dwell the seraph and his spouse. 

The cherub and her mate 

Of man — the semblance and effect 
Of Gk)d and love — the saint elect 
For infinite applause — 

To rule the land, and briny broad, 

To be laborious in his laud, 

And heroes m his cause. 

r 

The world — the clustenng spheres he made; 
The glorious light, the soothing shade. 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill. 

The multitudinous abyss. 

Where Secrecy remains m bhss. 

And Wisdom hides her skill. 

Trees, plants, and flowers — of virtuous root; 
Gem-yielding blossom, yielding fruit. 
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Choice gums and preaous balm; 

Bless ye the nosegay in the vale, 

And with the sweetness of the g^e 
Ennch the thankful psalm. 

Of fowl — e’en every beak and wmg < 
Which cheer the winter, hail the spring, 
That hve m peace, or prey, 

They that make music, or that mock, 

The quail, the brave domestic cock, 

. The raven, swan, and jay. 

Of fishes — every size and shape. 

Which nature frames of light escape, 
Devouring man to shun; 

The shells are m the weedy deep. 

The shoals upion the surface leap. 

And love the glancmg sun 

Of beasts — the beaver plods his task; 

While the sleek tigers roll and bask. 

Nor yet the shades arouse 

Her cave the mining coney scoops; 

Where o’er the mead the mountam stoops, 
The kids exult and browse. 

Of gems — their virtue and their pnce. 
Which hid m earth from man’s device. 
Their darts of lustre sheathe. 

The jasper of the master’s stamp. 

The topaz blazmg hke a lamp 

Among the nunes beneath 

^ • 

Strong is the horse upon his speed; 

Strontj in pursmt tlie rapid glede,i 
Which makes at once his game; 

Strong the tall ostnch on the ground; 
Strong through the turbulent profound 
Shoots xiphias® to his aim 
The kite ^ The 8word-6«h 
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Strong IS the lion — ^like a coal 
His eyeball, — like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes; 

Strong the gier-eagle on his sail; 

Strong against tide the enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes. 

But stronger still, in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of prayer. 

And far beneath the tide' 

And in the seat to faith assigned. 

Where ask is have, where seek is find. 
Where knock is open wide 

Beauteous the fleet before the gale; 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 

Ranked arms and crested heads. 

Beauteous the garden’s umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wold, 

And all the bloomy beds 

Beauteous the moon full on the lawn; 

And beauteous, when the veil’s withdrawn. 
The virgm to her spouse: 

Beauteous the temple decked and filled, 
When to the heaven of heavens they build 
Their heart-directed vows. 

Beauteous, yea, beauteous, more than these. 
The shepherd-kmg upon his knees. 

For his momentous trust. 

With wish of infinite conceit. 

For man, beast, mute, the small and great, 
And prostrate dust to dust. 

» • 

Glorious the sun in mid career; 

Glorious the assembled fires appear; 
Glorious the comet’s tram, 

Glonous tlie trumpet and alarm; 

‘ Glonous the alnughty stretched-out arm; 
Glonous the enraptured mam. 
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Glonous the northern hghts astream, 
Glonous the song, when God’s the theme, 
Glonous the thunder’s roar, 

Glonous hosanna from the den; 

Glorious the cathohc Amen, 

Glonous the martyr’s gore. 

Glonous — more glonous is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down 
By meekness, called thy Son, 

^ liiou that stupendous truth beheved, 

And now the matchless deed’s achieved, 
Deterrmned, dared, and done. 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN 

1750.1817 


J. LET US BE MERRT 

^ If sadly thinking, with spirits smkmg, 

Could, more than drinking, my cares compose 
A cure for sorrow from sighs I’d borrow. 

And hope to-morrow would end my woes. 
But as m waihng, there’s nought avaihng, 

And Death unfailing will strike the blow. 
Then for that reason, and for a season, 

Let us be merry before we go. 


To joy a stranger, a wayworn ranger, 

In every danger my course I’ve run; 

Now hope all endmg, and death befnendmg. 
His last aid lendmg, my cares are done. 

No more a rover, or hapless lover. 

My gnefi are over — my glass runs low; 

Then for that reason, and for a season. 

Let us be merry before we go. 
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THOMAS GHATTERTON 

1752-1770 

MINSTREL'S SONG 
From “Aella" 

Oh! sing unto my roundelay, 

Oh' drop the briny tear with mej 
Dance no more at hohday; 

Like a running nver be. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death -bed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

Black his hair as the winter mght, 
WTute his skm as the summer snow, 
Red his face as the morning light; 
Cold he lies in the grave below. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

AH under the wiUow-tree. 

Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note. 
Quick in dance as thought can be, 

- Deft his labour, cudgel stout, 

Oh' he lies by the willow-tree. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the wiUow-tree. 

See! the white moon shines on high. 
Whiter is my true love’s shroud, 
Whiter than the morning sky. 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

AU under the willow-tree. 

Gome, with acom-cup and thorn. 
Dram my own heart’s blood away; 
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JCife and all its good I scorn, 

Dance by night, or feast by day. 

My love 13 dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the wiUo'w-tre.e 

FREEDOM’S WAR-SOITG 
Chorus from “Goddvuyn” 

When Freedom, dressed in bloodstained vest, 

To every knight her war-song sung, 

Upon her head wild weeds were spread 
A gory sword-blade by her hung. 

She danced on the heath. 

She heard the voice of death. 

Pale-eyed Affright, his heart of silver hue, 

In vain assailed her bosom to acale.^ 

She heard, unmoved, the shnekmg voice of woe. 
And sadness m the owlet shake fhe dale. 

She shook the arm^d spear. 

On high she raised her shield; 

Her foemen all appear. 

And fly along the field. 

Power, With head stretched into the skies. 

His spear a sunbeam, and his shield a star; 

Ahke two flaming meteors, rolls his eyes. 

Stamps with his iron feet, and sounds to war. 
She sits upon a rock. 

She bends before his spear. 

She rises from the shock, 

Wieldmg her own m air. 

Hard as the thunder doth she drive it on; 

Wit, closely mantled, guides it to his crown; 

His long sha^ spear, his spreading shield is gone. 
He falls, and, falling, rolleth thousands down. 

War, gore-faced War, by Envy armed, anst,“ 

His fiery helmet nodding to the air. 

Ten bloody arro\vs m his stralmng fist! 

^ ^ Acale chill ® An»t nnscn. 




THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FIRST HALF 


ROMANCE AND PROPHECY 


Category has again been disturbed by placing Blake and Bums at 
the beginning of this section rather dian at the end of the preceding 
one. Yet it is obvious that the mingled purity and passion of their 
songs Bpnng from the r omantic fMth which characterizes the nine- 
teenth century rather than the scientific scepticism which we attribute 
to the eighteenth. With the pMsmg~of "Pope, melody again resumed 
control, and the impulse to smg — an impulse alien to Pope’s spirit 
of dehberate inquiry — was nowhere more lavishly gratified than m 
the earthly tunes of Bums and the super-terrestnal and sj-mbolic lyncs 
of Blake. ' 

The change ■was dramatic. The revival of the musical “tone” m 
poetry, quickened by a revulsion from Versified pedantry, brought 
about notjsnly a new set of concepts but^ another vocabula^ Instead 
of the stiff ~couplef8~~'and~'clencKe3~q uatr ain3p'the fashioned a 

more fleiSliT lineTvaned the' fhyOiitis, rediscovered the sonnet, revivi- 
fied the ballad form, ampbfied the almost forgotten Spenserian stanza 
Turtung fconT the archaic invereiotw and mythological allusions, the 
language became ncKer and, at the 'same timTerThore real^Byron was 
the link between the two periods He extended the tradition of the 
eighteenth century, which to-day seems far more remote to us than 
the seventeenth, and added a tradition of his own Byron’s contem- 
poranes approved of his songs though they deprecated his morals, 
while we — such is the mutability of taste— excuse if we do not applaud 
his morals and condemn his songs Byron may be said to persist not 
by virtue of the lyncs by which he set great store, but by the narra- 
tives and “set pieces" that embeliish the longer poems 

In programrneandjiractice, however, no one contnbuted more towards 
th«^ new pqetic^language than Wordsworth The "advertisement” to 
the Ballads, which spoke up for a more vivid and even vulgar 

speech, still serves as a credo for those who wish to keep poetrv from 
too much hterature and too little life. In his effort to ascertain "how 
far the language of conversation is adapted to the purposes of poetic 
pleasure,” Wordsworth accomphshed more than he mtended His 
“natural piety” mtcnsified a natural if sometimes too naive idiom, it 
enabled him to restore freshness to a diction that had become affected 
and false, and it gave, as his collaborator Colcndge said, “the charm 
of novelty to things of every day . . awakemng the mind’s attention 
from the lethargy of custom and directing it to the wonders of the 
world before us ” 
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If we look for likenesses between Wordsworth and those who im- 
mediately followed him, we must look for spiritual afBmties rather 
than for direct influences The principles of liberty expressed through 
political revolutions on both sides of the Atlantic, the boldness of the 
American expenment, the disparate movements towards a wider hu- 
mamtariamsm were reflected in the work of the younger poets New 
'' currents agitated every surface — expliat in the case of Byron, implicit 
in' Sh^ley In Shelley the fiery soul leaped uppermost, the poetry was 
enriched with a more rebelhous and resonant timbre In Keats, possi- 
bly the “purest” poet who ever wrote m English, the effect was of 
continuous ectasy — the odea bemg maintained on the perilous pitch 
of high, eiten'ded songs In these two poets (Keats and Shelley) as 
with the prophetic Blake — and Wordsworth at his best — the moving 
syllables proceed not only from deeper wells of sound, but from an 
almost soundless depth of spirit. 



WILLIAM BLAKE 
1757-1827 
THE TTGER 

Tyger' Tyger' burning bnght 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies' 

Burnt the fire of thine eyes^ 

On what wmgs dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 

And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And when thy heart began to beat. 

What dread hand^ and what dread feet? 

What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain^ 

What the anvU? what iread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears 
And watered heaven with their tears. 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee ? > 

« 

Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

THE LAMB 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

Gave thee life and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
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Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright, 
Gave thee such a tender voice 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee'? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 

Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee. 

Little Lamb, I’ll teU thee: 

He IS called by thy name. 

For he calls himself a Lamb 
He IS meek and he is mild. 

He became a httle child. 

I a child and thou a lamb. 

We are called by bis name. 

Little Lamb, God bless thee. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee. 

THE FLT 

Little Fly, 

Thy summer’s play 
My thoughtless hand 
Has brushed away. 

Am not I 
A fly like thee? 

Or art not thou 
A man like me? 

For I dance 
And dnnk and sing. 

Till some bhnd hand 
Shall brush my wing. 

If thought is life 

And strength and breath, 

And the want 
Of thought is death. 
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Then am I 
A happy fly 
If I live 
Or if I die. 

THE SUM-FLOWER 

Ah, Sun-flower' weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the Sun, 

Seekmg after that sweet golden chme 
Where the traveller’s journey is done* 

Where the Youth pmed away Vinth desire, 

And the pale Virgm shrouded m snow, 

Arise from their graves and aspire 
Where my Sun-flower wishes to go. 


THE SICK ROSE 

O rose, thou art sick. 

The mvisible worm 
That flies m the mght 
In the howling storm, 

Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy. 

And his dark secret love 
* Does thy life destroy. 

SOMG 

How sweet I roamed from field to field 
And tasted all the summer’s pnde, 
TiU I the pnnee of love beheld 
Who m the sunny beams did glide' 

He showed me hlies for my hair. 

And blushing roses for my brow. 

He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 
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With sweet May dews my wings were wet, 
And Phoebus fired my vocal rage, 

He caught me in his silken net, 

And shut me m his golden cage. 

He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughmg, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wmg, 

And mocks my loss of hberty. 

INFANT SORROW 

My mother groaned, my father wept; 

Into the dangerous world I leapt; 
Helpless, naked, piping loud, 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 

Struggling in my father’s hands, 

Stnving agamst my swaddlmg-bands, 

Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mothei^s breast. 

INJUNCTION 

The Angel that presided o’er my birth 
Said, “Little creature, formed of joy and mirth, 
Gk), love, without the help of anything on earth.” 

MT SILKS AND FINE ARRAY 

My silks and fine array. 

My smiles and languished air, 

By love are dnven away. 

And mournful lean Despair 
Bnngs me yew to deck my grave; 

Such end true lovers have. 

His face is fair as heaven 
When spnngmg buds unfold; 

Oh, why to hun was’t given, 

Whose heart is wmtry cold? 
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His breast is Love’s all-worshipped tomb 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 

Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bnng me a wmdmg sheet; 

When I my grave have made, 

Let wmds and tempests beat. 

Then down I’U he, as cold as clay. 

True love doth pass away! 

MORNING 

To find the Western path, 

Right thro’ the Gates of Wrath 
I urge my way. 

Sweet Mercy leads me on; 

With soft repentant moan 
I see the break of day 

The war of swords and spears, 

Melted by dewy tears. 

Exhales on high 

The Sun is freed from fears, 

And with soft grateful tears 
Ascends the sky. 

AUGURIES OF INNOCENCE 

To see a World in a Gram of Sand 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity m an hour. 

A Robin Redbreast in a Cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage 

A Dove-house filled with Doves and Pigeons 
Shudders Hell thro’ all its regions. 

A Dog starved at his Master’s Gate 
Predicts the nun of the State 
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A Horse misused upon the Road 
Calls to Heaven for human blood. 

Each outcry of the hunted Hare 
A fibre from the Bram does tear. 

A Skylark wounded m the wing, 

A Cherubim does cease to smg. 

The Game Cock chpped and armed lor fight 
Does the Rismg Sun aflnght. 

Every Wolf’s and Lion’s howl 
Raises from Hell a human Soul. 

The wild Deer wand’ring here and rhere 
Keeps the human Soul from Care 

The Lamb misused breeds pubhc strife 
And yet forgives the Butcher’s Knife. 

The Bat that flits at close of Eve 
Has left the Brain that won’t beheve. 

The Owl that calls upon the Night 
Speaks the Unbehever’s fnght. 

He who shall hurt the httle Wren 
Shall never be beloved by Men. 

He who the Ox to wrath had moved 
Shall never be by Woman loved v 

The wanton Boy that kills the Fly 
Shall feel the Spider’s enmity. 

He who torments the Chafer’s spnte 
Weaves a Bower in endless Night 

The Caterpillar on the Leaf 
Repeats to thee thy Mother’s gnef 
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Kill not the Moth nor Butterfly 
For the Last Judgement draweth nigh. 

• ^ • 

He who mocks the Infant’s Faith 
Shall be mocked in Age and Death. 

He who ghaU teach the Child to Doubt 
The rottmg Grave shall ne’er get out. 

He who respects the Infant’s faith 
Triumphs over Hell and Death 

The Child’s Toys and the Old Man’s Reasons 
Are the Frmts of the Two seasons. 

The Questioner who sits so sly 
Shall never know how to Reply. 

He who rephes to words of Doubt 
Doth put the Light of Knowledge out. 

He who Doubts from what he sees 
Will ne’er Believe, do what you please. 

If the Sun and Moon should doubt, , 

.They’d immediately go out. 

To be in a Passion you Good may do. 

But no Good if a Passion is m you. 

The Whore and Gambler, bv the State 
Licensed, build that Nation’s Fate. 

The Harlot’s cry from Street to Street 
Shall weave Old England’s wmding Sheet, 

The Winner’s Shout, the Loser’s Curse, 
Dance before dead England’s Hearse. 

Every Night and every Mom 
Some to Misery are Bom 
Every Mom and every Night 
Some are Bom to sweet delight. 

Some are Bom to sweet delight. 

Some arc Bom to Endless Night. 
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We are led to believe a Lie 

When we see with, not thro’ the Eye 

Which was bom in a'Night, to perish in a Night, 

When the Soul slept in Beams of Light. 

God Appears, and God is Light 
To those poor Souls who dwell in Night, 

But does a Human Form display 
To those who dwell in Realms of Day. 

ETERNITY 

> He who binds to himself a joy 
Does the wmgM life destroy; 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives m eternity’s sun-nse. 

THE SWORD AND THE SICKLE 

Tlie sword sang on the barren heath; 

The sickle in the fruitful field. 

The sword he sang a song of death, 

But could not m^e the sickle yield. 

A NEW JERUSALEM 
From “Milton” 

And did those feet in anaent time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 

And was the Holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 

And did the countenance divine 
Shme forth upon our clouded hills? 

And was Jerusalem bmlded here 
Among these dark satamc nulls^ 

Bring me my bow of burning goldl 
Bnng me my arrows of desire! 

Bnng me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 

Bring me my chanot of fire! 
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I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep m my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 

TO THE MUSES 

Whether on Ida’s shady brow. 

Or m the chambers of the East, 

The chambers of the sun that now 
From anaent melody bave^ ceased; 

Whether in heaven ye wander fair. 

Or the green comers of the ‘earth, 

Or the blue regions of the air. 

Where the melodious wmds have birth; 

Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea 
Wandering m many a coral grove, 

Fair Nme, forsaking Poetry, 

How have you left the anaent love 
That bards of old enjoyed in youl 
The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few! 

LOVE’S SECRET 

Never seek to tell thy love. 

Love that never told can be, 

For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, mvisibly. 

I told my love, I told my love, 

I told her all my heart; 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears. 

Ah! she did depart! 

Soon as she was gone from me, 

A traveller came by. 

Silently, mvisibly. 

He took her with a sigh 
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THE BANKS O' BOON 

Ye flowery banks o’ bonic Doon, 

How can ye blumc sac fair^ 

How can ye chant, ye httle birds, 

And I sac fu’ o’ care! 

Thou’Il break my heart, thou bonie bird 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause^ Luve was true. 

Thou ’ll break my heart, thou borne bird 
That sings beside thy mate, 

For sac I sat, and sae I sang, 

And wisi na o’ my fate. 

Aft hac I roved by bonie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka® bird sang o’ its love, 

And sae did I o’ mine 

Wi’ hghtsomc heart I pu’d a rose, 

Frae aff its thorny tree; 

And my fausc Luver staw® the rose, 

But left the thorn wi’ me. 

MABT MORIS ON 

O Mary, at thy window be, 

It IS the wished, the trysted hour! 

Those smiles and glances let me see, 

That make the miser’s treasure poor; 
How bhthely wad I bide the stour,'* 

A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison, 

1 False ® Every 3 Stole. 

* Struggle 
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Yestreen, when to the trembling stnng 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sighed, and said amang them a’, 

“Ye are na Mary Monson ” 

Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly ^e'^’ 

Or canst thou break that heart of his. 

Whose only faut is lovmg thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie. 

At Iceist be pity to me shown; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 

TO A MOUSE 

ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE PLOUGH 

Wee, sleekit, covmn, tim’rous beastie, 

O, what a pemic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou need na start aiva sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle' 

I wad be laith to iin an’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murd’ring pattle!^ 

I’m truly sorry man’s dormnion. 

Has broken nature’s social umon. 

An’ justifies that ill opimon, 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-bom companion, 

An’ fellow-mortal' 

I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve; 

WTiat then''* poor beastie,, thou maun hve! 

A daimen icker m a thrave“ 

’S a sma’ request; 

’ Plough-stick ® An odd ear of wheat in a shock of gram 
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ROBERT BURNS 

1759 1796 

THE BANKS O’ BOON 

Ye flowery banks o’ bonic Doon, 

How can ye blumc sac fair? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sac fu’ o’ care! 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonic bird 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fausc^ Luve was true. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonic bird 
That sings beside tliy mate; 

For sac I sat, and sac I sang, 

And wist na o’ my fate. 

Aft hac I roved by bonic Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka® bird sang o’ its love, 

And sac did I o’ mine 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Frac aff its thorny tree; 

And my fausc Luver staw® the rose, 

But left the thorn wi’ me. 

MARY MORISON 

O Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wished, the trysted hour! 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That make the miser’s treasure poor: 
How bhthely wad I bide the stour,^ 

A weary slave frae sun to svm. 

Could I the neb reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Monson. 

False ® Every 

Struggle 


s Stole. 
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Yestreen, when to the trembling stnng 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 

To thee my fancy took its wmg, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sighed, and said amang them a’, 

“Ye are na Mary Monson ” 

Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

\^a for thy sake wad gladly ^e'^ 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whose only faut is lovmg thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie. 

At least be pity to me shown; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Monson. 

TO A MOUSE 

ON TURNINO HER UP IN HER NEST WTTH THE PLOUGH 

Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beasue, 

O, what a panic’s m thy breastie' 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle! 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murd’rmg pattlel^ 

I’m truly sorry man’s dominion. 

Has broken nature’s social union. 

An’ justiSes that ill opimon. 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-bom companion. 

An’ feUow-mortal* 

I doubt na, whiles; but thou may thieve, 

VSTiat then? poor beashc,, thou maun hvc! 

A daimen ickcr in a thrave- 
’S a sma’ request; 

’ Plough-»tick s An odd ear of wheat in a shock of gram. 
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I’ll gel a blcssin \vi’ the lavc,^ 

An’ never miss’t! 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

It’s silly wa’s the -winds arc strewm' 

An’ nacthing, now, to big" a new anc, 

O’ foggage® green' 

An’ bleak December’s winds cnsuin, 

Bailh sncll an’ keen'-^ 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 

An’ weary ^vlntc^ comin fast, 

An’ cozic here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell — 

Till crash' the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ tliy cell 

That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibblc. 

Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 

Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble. 

But house or haJd,® 

To thole® the winter’s sleety dnbble, 

An’ cranreuch’ cauld' 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane,® 

In proving foresight may be vain , 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley. 

An’ lea’e us nought but gnef an’ pain. 

For promised joy! 

StiU thou art blest, compared wi’ me; 

The present only toucheth thee: 

But och' I backward cast me e’e. 

On prospects drear! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

-I guess tm’'fear' 

1 The leavings ® Build ® Moss * Sharp and bitter 

® Without house or home ® Endure ^ Hoar-frost 

® Not the only one 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent; 

Your locks were hke the raven. 

Your home brow was brent,i 
But now your brow is bald, John, 

Your locks are hke the snow; 

But blessmgs 6n your frosty pow,* 

John Anderson, my jo 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither. 

And mony a canUe® day, John, 

We’ve had rvi’ ane anither 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

And hand m hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

WHISTLE AN' PLL COME TO YE, MY LAD 

Chorus . — O whistle an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad, 

O whistle an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad, 

Tlio’ father an’ mother an’ a’ should gae mad, 
O whistle an’ I’ll come to ye, my lad 

But wanly tent* when ye come to court me. 

And come nac unless the bark-yett be a-jee,^ 
Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 

And come as ye were na comm to me. 

And come as ye were na comm to me 
O whistle an’ I’ll come . . . 

At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me. 

Gang by me as tho’ that ye car’d na a flea; 

But steal me a blink o’ your bonie black e’e, 

Yet look as ye were na lookm to me, 

Yet look as ye were na lookm to me. 

O wlnsdc an’ I’ll come . . . 

’Smooth ® Head 3 Lu clj 

*\Vntch ® the back-gate be ajar 
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Aye, vow and protest tliat ye care na for me, 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a-wee; 
But court na aniihcr, tho’ jokin ye be, 

For fear that she wile your fancy frac me. 
For fear that she wile your fancy frac me. 

O whistle an’ I’ll come . . . 


TAM O' SHANTER 

A TALE 

» 

“Of Brownyis and ofBogillis full is lint Hukc ” 

Gawim Douolas. 

When chapman billies* leave the street, 

And drouthy ncibors ncibors meet, 

As market days arc wcanng late, 

And folk begin to tak the gale, 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, = 

An’ getting fou and unco happy. 

We think na on* the lang Scots miles. 

The mosses, water, slaps’ and stiles, ^ 

That he between us and our hamc, 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathenng her brows like gathenng storm. 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, 

As he frac Ayr ae night did canter 
(Auld Ayr, wham neter a town surpasses, 

For honest men and bonic lasses). 

O Tam! had’st thou but been sac wise, 

As taen thy am wife Kate’s adwee! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum,* 

A blethenng, blustering, drunken blellum,* 

That frac November tdl October, 

Ae market-day thou was no sober, 

* Peddlers ® Dnnking-ale ’ Gaps 

* IloRue ’ Babbler 
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That ilka melderi wi’ the lyliller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller;® 

That cVry naig was ca’d a shoe on® 

The Smith and thee gat roarin fou on; 

That at the Lord’s house, eVn on Sunday, 

^ Thou drank wi’ Kjrkton Jean till Monday, 

She prophesied that late or soon, 

Thou wad be foimd, deep drowned in Boon, 

Or catched wi’ warlocks* m the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld, haimted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet,® 

To think how mony counsek sweet. 

How mony lengthened, sage advices, 

The husband firae the wife despises ' 

But to our tale: — ^Ae market mght, 

Tam had got planted unco nght, 

Fast by an mgle, bleezmg finely,® 
j Wi’ reammg swats^ that drank divmely; 

And at his elbow, Souter Johnie, 

His anaent, trusty, drouthy crony. 

Tam lo’ed him hke a very bnther,® 

They had been fou for weeks thegither 
The mght drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter; 

And aye the ale was growing better 
The Landlady and Tam grew graaous, 

Wi’ favours secret, sweet and precious: 

The Souter tauld his queerest stones; 

The Landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 

The storm without might nur and rustle, 

Tam did na mmd the storm a whistle 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drowned himscl amang the nappy. 

As bees (lee hame wi’ lades® o’ treasure. 

The rmnutes wmged their way wi’ pleasure 
1 Com-gnndmg 2 (Siher) Money 

® Every nag had a shoe dn\cn on * Male witches 

® Makes me weep 0 A blazing hearth ^ Foaming tankards 

® Brother 0 Loads 
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Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ liib victorious' 

But pleasures arc like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls in the nver, 

A moment white — then melts for everj 
Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere you can pomt their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nac man can tether time or tide, — 

The hour approaches Tam maun nde; 

That hour, o^ night’s black arch the kcy-stanc, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast m; 

And sic a night he taks the road in. 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad m. 

The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 

The rattlmg showers rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed, 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellowed: 
That night, a child might understand, 

The Ded^ had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit^ on through dub^ and mire. 
Despising wmd, and ram, and fire; 

Whiles holdmg fast his guid blue bonnet; 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet; 
Whiles glowenng round wi’ prudent cares. 

Lest bogles^ catch him unawares; 

Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets^ nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoored,® 
t Devil ® Splashed 3 Puddle 

* Goblins ® Ghosts and owls *> Smothered, 
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And past the birks and meikle-stane,i 
Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neckbane; 

And through the whms, and by the cairn,® 
Whare hunters fand the murdered baim; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Whare Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubhng storm roars through the woods; 
The lightnmgs flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk Alloway seemed m a bleeze; 

Through ilka bore® the beams were glancing; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspirmg bold John Barleycorn! 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 

Wi’ tippenny,* We fear nae evil, 

Wi’ usquebae,® we’ll fhce the Devil > 

The sWats sac resimed in Tammie’s noddle. 
Fair play, he cared na deils a boddle ® 

But Maggie stood right sair astonished. 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished. 

She ventured forward on the hght. 

And, wowl Tam saw an unco sight* 

Warlocks and witches m a dance, 

Nae cotilhon brent-new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reeb,, 

Put life and mettle m their, heels 
At winnock-bunker’ m the east. 

There sat auld Nick, m shape o’ beast; 

A towzie tyke,® black, gnm, and large. 

To gie them music was his charge* 

He screwed the pipes and gart them skirl,® 

Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl.^® — 

Coffins stood round, hke open presses. 

That shawed the dead in their last dresses; 

i The large stone ~ Through brush by the itone-pilc. 

^ Every chink ^ Twopenny elc 6 Whisky 

® Cured not n copper Window -^cat 8 Shoggv cur 

® Played tne bag-pipes and made them scream 10 Rattle 
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And by some devihsh cantnp^ slejght, 

Each in its cauld hand held a hght, — 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table 
A murderer’s banes m gibbet-aims,^ 

Two span-Iang, wee, imchnstencd baims; 

A thief, new-cutted frae a rape.® 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab* did gape. 

Five tomahawks wi’ blude red-rusted; 

Five samitars wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled, 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled, 

Whom his am son of life bereft. 

The grey hairs sticking to the heft; 

Wi’ mair of horrible and atvfu’. 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 

As Tammie glowr’d, amazed and curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and funous; 

The Piper loud and louder blew. 

The dancers qmck and quicker flew. 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit,® 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit,® 

And coost her duddies to the wark,'^ 

And Imkit at it m her sark'® 

« • « « 

But Tam kent what was what fu’ brawlie.® 

There was ae wmsome wench and wauhe^® 

That mght enhsted m the core,^^ 

Lang after ken’d ort Camck shore 
(For mony a beast to dead she shot. 

And penshed mony a borne boat, 

And shook baith meikle com and bear, 

And kept the country-side m fear). 

Her cutty sark,i2 o’ Paisley ham,i® 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

1 Magic 2 Gallows-irons ® Rope ^Mouth. 

° Joined hands ® Till every old woman sweat and reeked 
^ And cast off her clothes in the excitement 

® And danced in her shirt 8 Fine Jolly ^ Corps, company 

^ Short shirt 13 Linen 
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In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vauntie ^ 

Ah' little ken’d thy reverend grannie. 

That sark she coft® for her wee Nannie, 

Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches). 
Wad ever graced a dance of witches' 

But here my Muse her wing maun cower. 
Sic flights are far beyond her power; 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jade she ivas and strang). 

And how Tam stood,, like ane bewitched. 
And thought his very een enriched: 

Even Satan glo'vrir’'d, and fidg^d fu’ fam,® 
And hotched* and blew wi might and mam: 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint® his reason a’ thither. 

And roars out, “Wcel done, Cutty-sarkI” 
And in an instant all was dark* 

And scarcely had he Maggie raUied, 

When out the hdlish legion sallied 


As bees bizz outvri’ angry fyke,® 

When plundenng herds assail their byke,’ 
As open pussie’s® mortal foes, 

^^fllen, pop! she starts before their nose; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When “Catch the thief!” resounds aloud; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ mony an eldntch® skreich and hollo 


Ah, Tam! Ah, Tam' thou’ll get thy fairinli® 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a hemn! 

In Vcun thy Kate awaits thy comin! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 


Now, do thy speedy uti 
And wm the key-stane > 

J Vain, proud of it. ® Bougbt, 

* Squirmed ® .Lost 

7 Hive ® Th= h"tc s 

Reward ^Bridge 


the brig, 


® Fidgeted can 
® Fujs 
® Unearthly 


B L.V. 
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There, at them thou thy tail may ids'?, 

A running stream they dare na cross, 

But ere the Lcy-stanc she could mal e, 

The fiend a tail she had to shake! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi’- furious ettle;' 

But little wist she Maggie’s mettle' 

Ae spring brought off her master hale, 

But left behind her am grey tail: 

The carlm claught her by the rump. 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump 

Now wha this talc o’ truth shall read, 

Ilk’ man and mother’s son, take heed. 

Whene’er to dnnk you are inclined. 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 

Think, ye may buy the joys o’er dear, 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s marc' 

SWEET AFTON 

Flow gently, sweet Afton! among thy green braes, 
Flow gently. I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise; 

My Mary’s asleep by thy murmunng stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen. 
Ye wild whisthng blackbirds in yon thorny den, 

Thou green crested lapwing, thy screarmng forbear, 

I charge you, disturb not my slumbenng Fair 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbounng hills, 

Far marked with the courses of clear, windmg nils; 
There daily I wander as noon rises high. 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot m my eye. 

How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where, wild in the woodlands, the pnmroses blow; 
There oft, as mild ev’nmg weeps over the lea. 

The swect-scenied birk® shades my Mary and me 
^ Intent ' 2 Qjrch 
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Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathenng sweet flowerets, she stems thy clezir wave 

Flow gently, sw^t Afton, among thy green braes. 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 

My Mary's asleep by thy murmurmg stream, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream, 

BRUCE'S MARCH TO BANNOCKBURN 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften led. 

Welcome to youf gory bed, 

Or to victone! • 

Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 

See the front o’ battle lour. 

See approach proud Edward’s power — 

Chains and slaverie! 

Wha will be a traitor knave^ 

Wha czm fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slaved 
Let him turn and flee' 

Wha, for Scodand’s King and Law, 

Freedom’s sword ivili strongly draw, 

Free-man stand, or Frec-man fa’. 

Let him on wi* mcl 

By oppression’s woes and pains I 
By your sons in servile chains' 

We will dram our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free' 

Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall m every foe' 

Liberty’s in every blow' — 

Let us do or die! 
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MT LUVE 

O my Luve is like a redj red rose. 

That’s newly sprung m June* 

O my Luve is like the melodie, 

That’s sweetly played m tunc. 

As fair art thou, my bonie lass, 

So deep in luve am I, 

And I will luve thee stdl, my deaTj, 

Till a’ the seas gang dry. 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 

And I will luve thee stiU, my dear, 

While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare-thee-weel, my only Luve I 
And fare-thee-weel a while' 

And I wUl come again, my Luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

0 WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST' 

O wert thou in the cauld blast. 

On yonder lea, bn yonder lea. 

My plaidie to the angry airt,^ 

I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee. 

Or did rhisfortune’s bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw. 

Thy bield® should be my bosom, 

To share it a’, to share it a’ ! 

Or were I m the wildest waste, 

Sae black and bare, sae black and bare. 
The desert were a Paradise, 

If thou wert there, if thou wert there, 

Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ dice to reign. 

The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be my queen! 

® Shelter 


> Wind 
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THE DAFFODILS 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

WTien all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretched in never-ending hno 
Along the margin of a bay. ■ 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance , 

Tossmg their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Oul-did the sparkUng waves m glee* 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company’ 

I gazed — and gazed — but httle thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I he 
In vacant or in pensive moodp 
They flash upon that mward eye 
Which IS the bliss of solitude. 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils 

“Afr HEART LEAFS UP WHEN I BEHOLD' 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rambow in the sky 
So was it when my life began; 

So is' it now I am a man. 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me diel 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my day to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH 

The Cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth ghtter, 

The green field sleeps m the sun; ' 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest; 
The catde are grazmg, 

Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding hke one! 

Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 

The ploughboy is whooping — anon- 
There’s joy m the mountains; 
There’s life m the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing. 

Blue sky prevaihng. 

The ram is over and gone! 


TO THE CUCKOO 

0 blithe new-comer' I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice* 

O cuckoo! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

From lull to hill it seems to pass. 

At once far off and near. 

Though babbhng only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou brmgest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 


1 




•anon: 
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Thrice welcome, darhog of the Sprmg! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to, that cry 
WTiich made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky 

To seek thee did I often roi'e 
Through woods and on the green; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love; 

Still longed for, ne\er seen! 

And I can hsten to thee yet, 

Gan he upon the plain 
And hsten, till I do beget 
That golden tune again 

O bless^id bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be ^ ' 

An unsubstantial, fairy place, , 

That is fit home for thee' 

THE WORLD 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Gettmg and spending, we lay waste our powers* 
Little we see m Nature that is ours. 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon* 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

Tlie winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now hke sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not — Great God* I d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus nsing from the sea; 

Or hear old Tnton blow his wreathed bom. 
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SLEEP 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one; the sound of ram, and bees 
Murmuring; the fall of rivers, "winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky; 
I have thought of all by turns, and yet do he 
Sleepless 1 and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard trees. 
And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last mght, and two nights more, I lay. 
And could not wm thee. Sleep! by any stealth: 

So do not let me wear to-night away. 

Without Thee what js all the morning’s wealth^ 
Come, blessed barrier between day and day. 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health 1 


UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 

Earth has not anythmg to show more fair: 
Dull woifid he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touchmg m its maiesty. 

This dty now doth, hke a garment, wear 
The beauty of the mormng, silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 
Open unt6 the fields, and to the sky. 

All bnght and ghttenng in the smokeless au, 

/ Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill. 
Ne’er saw I, nevfer felt, a calm so deep! 

The river ghdeth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lymg still! 


ENGLAND, 1802 

O Fnend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, bcmg, as I am, opprcst. 

To think that now our hfe is only drest 

For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook. 
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Or groom ! We must run ghttering like a brook 
In the open sunshme, or we are unblest: 

The weithiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now m nature or in book 
Dehghts us Rapme, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore; 

Plain hvmg and high t hinkin g are no more; 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws. 


TO MILTON 
(LONDON, 1802) 

Milton! thou should’st be living at this hour* 
England hath need of thee she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
Have forfeited their anaent Engbsh dower 
Of mward’happmess. We are selfish men. 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was bke the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way. 

In cheerful godlmess; and yet thy heart 
The lowbest duties on herself did lay. 


EVENING ON THE BEACH 

It is a beauteous evemng, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinkmg dovTO in its tranquilbty, 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea. 
Losten! the mighty Bcmg is awake. 

And doth with bis eternal motion make 
A sound bke thunder— everlastingly. 
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Dear child * dear girl ! that walkest witli me hert 
If thou appeal untouched by solemn tliought 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou hest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 

And worshipp’st at tlie Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 

THE SONNET 

Scorn not the Sonnet , critic, you have frowned, 
IVIindless of its just honours, with tins key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart, the melody 
Of -this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A tliousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Gamoens soothed an exile’s gnef ; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrde leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from faeryland 
To struggle through dark ways, and, when a dam; 
Fell round the path of Milton, m his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains — alas, too few I 

Lucr 

I 

She dwelt among the xmtrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shimng in the sky. 

She hved unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be , 

But she IS m her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me 1 
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I travelled among imknown men, 

In lands beyond the sea; 

Nor, England’ did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee 

’Tis past, that melancholy dream! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time, for still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire, 

And she I chenshed turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed 
The bowers where Lucy played, 

And thine too is the last green field 
Tnat Lucy’s eyes surveyed. ' 

m 

A slumber did my spint seal; 

I had no human fears 
She seemed a thin g that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor secs, 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 

With rocks, and stones, and trees 

CHARACTER OF THE HARPY WARRIOR 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man m arms should lyish to be^ 

— It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real hfe, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavours arc an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright; 
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Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perlbnn, is diligent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 

But makes his moral being his pnme care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with pam. 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable tram! 

Turns his necessity to glonous gain. 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower, 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 
By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feehng, rendered more compassionate. 

Is placable — because occasions nse 
So often that demand such sacrifice. 

More skilful m self-knowledge, even more pure. 
As tempted more, more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suffenng and distress; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness 
— ’Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends. 

Whence, m a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard agamst worse ill. 

And what m quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows . , , 

SKY AFTER STORM 
From "The Exewsum,” Book Two 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the bhnd vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By wakmg sense or by the drearmng soul! 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty aty — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, smkmg far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth. 

Far sinking mto splendour — without end! 
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Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold. 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires. 

And blazmg terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted, here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed, there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars — lUummation of all gems' 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified, on them, and on the coves 
And mountam-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, takmg there 
Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, ’twas an unimagmable sight! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald turf, 
Clouds of all tmcture, rocks and'sapphire skv, 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed. 

Molten together, and composing thus. 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, atadel, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds volummous, enwrapped. 

Right m the nudsi, where mterspace appeared 
Of open court, an obiect hke a throne 
Under a shuung canopy of state 
Stood fixed. . . . 

THE SOLITART REAPER ' 

Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon solitary highland lass' 

Reaping and singing by herself. 

Stop heie, or gendy pass' 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 

And sings a melancholy strain, 

O hsten' for the vale profound 
Is overflowing wth the sound. 

No mghungale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers m some shady haunt. 

Among Arabian sands* 
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A voice so thnlling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breakmg the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebndes. 

Will no one tell me what she sings^ — , 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago; 

Or is It some more humble lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be agam^ 

Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no end mg; 

I saw her singing at her work. 

And o’er the sickle bendmg, — 

I listened, motionless and sUll; 

And, as I mounted up the hill 
The music m my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 

' ODE 

INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled m celestial hght. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

It IS not now as it hath been of yore — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can sed no more. 

The rambow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose. 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens arc bare, 

Waters on a starry night 
Arc beautiful and fair, 
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The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 

A Now, whale the birds thus smg a joyous song. 

And while the young Iambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound. 

To me alone there came a thought of gnef, 

A timely utterance gave that thought rehef. 

And I again am strong. 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 

No more shall gnef of mine the season wrong, 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng; 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep. 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep hohday — 

Thou child of joy. 

Shout roimd me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
shepherd-boy. 

* « • • • • 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life ’s sta r, 

~ Hath had elsewHere its setting. 

And Cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not m utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy; 

Shades of the prison-house begm to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it m his joy; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, sull u Nature’s priest. 

And by tlic vision sprcndid 
Is on his way attended; 
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At length the man perceives it<lie away. 

And fade into the hght of common day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath m her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind. 
And no unworthy ana. 

The homely nxnse doth all she can 
To make her foster child, her inmate man, 
Forget the glones he bath known. 

And that impenal palace whence he came. 

Behold the child among his newborn blisses, 

A six years’ darlmg of a pygmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by saUies of his mother’s kisses. 

With hght upon him fi’om his father’s eyesi 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with newly learned art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funei^; 

And this hath now his heart. 

And unto this he frames his song: 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy and pnde 
The httle actor cons another part; 

Filling from tune to tune his " humorous stage 
With all the persons, down to palsied age. 

That hfe bnqgs with her an her equipage, 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless mutation. 

O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth hve. 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
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The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benechctaon: not mdeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest — 
Dehght and hberty, the simple creed 
Of ciuldhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope stdl fluttering in his 
breast’ — 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise; 

But for those obstmate questiomngs 
Of sense and outward things, 

Falhngs from us, vanishmgs; 

Blank misgivmgs of a creature 
Movmg about m worlds not realized, 

High instmcts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 

But for those first afections. 

Those shadowy recoTlccfions, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet &e fountam light of all our day. 

Are yet a master hght of all our seeing. 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make- 
Our noisy years seem moments in the bcmg 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake. 

To perish never; 

Which neither hstlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy. 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy 1 

Hence m a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souk have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolhng evermore- 

Then sing, ye birds’ sing, sing a joyous songl 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound’ 
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We in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
f What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

/ f Though nothing can bnng back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory m the (lower, 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength m what remains behind. 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothmg thoughts that spiing 
Out of human suffermg; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that brmg the philosophic mind. 

And oh, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves. 
Forebode not any sevenng of our loves' 

Yet m my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relmquished one delight 
To hve beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks which down their channels fi’et. 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 

The innocent brightness of a newborn day 
Is lovdy yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 

Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we hve. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears. 

TO A SKYLARK 
Ethereal minstrel' pilgrim of the sky' 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or, while the wmgs aspire, are heart and eye - 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 
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Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 

Those quivering wmgs composed, that music still ' 
Leave to the mghtmgale her shady wood, 

A pnvacy of glorious hght is thme; 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divme. 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and homel 

WALTER SCOTT 

1771 • 1832 

PROUD MAISIE 

Proud Maisie is in the wood, 

Walkmg so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush 
Smging so rarely. 

“Tell me, thou bonny bird. 

When shall I marry me'?” 

“When six braw gentlemen 
KLirkward shall carry ye.” 

“Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly?” 

“The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 

“The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl horn the steeple sing, 

‘Welcome, proud lady.’ ” 

HUNTING SONG 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

On the mountam dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk and horse and himting-spear; 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks arc whistling, horns arc knelling, 
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Memly, merrily mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountam grey, 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleammg; 

And foresters have busy been 
To track the buck-jin thicket green; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

To the greenwood haste away; 

We can show you Where he lies. 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made 
When the oak his antlers frayed; 

You shall see him brought to bay; 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay' 

Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we. 

Time, stem huntsman! who can baulk, 
Staunch as hound and fleet as hawk; 
Thmk of this, and nse with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay' 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

t 

1772 1834 

KUBLA KHAN 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree, 

Where Alph, the sacred nver, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
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So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round 
And here were gardens bright with smuous nils, 
Where blossomed many an mcense-bearmg tree. 
And here were forests anacnt as the hills, 

Enfoldmg sunny spots of greenery 

(But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover! 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a wanmg moon was haunted 
By woman waihng for her demon-lover' | 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seethmg. 
As if this earth m fast thick pants were breathmg, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced. 

Amid whose swift half-mtemntted burst 
Huge fiagments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or chaffy gram beneath the thresher’s flail , 

And ’mid these danang rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred nver. 

Five tmles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and d^e the sacred nver ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 

And sank m tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesymg war* 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

'V'^ere was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

/ 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw. 

It was an Abyssiman maid. 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Smging of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive wthin me 
Her symphony and song. 
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To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome' those caves of ice' 

And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair' 

Weave a circle round him thnce. 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey dew hath fed, , 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


An ancient 
Mariner 
meeteth 
three Gal- 
lants bidden 
to a wed- 
dine feast, 
ana detain- 
etb one 


PART I 

It is an ancient Marmer, . 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“By thy long grey beard and ghttcring eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry dm ” 


He holds him with his skirmy hand, 
“There was a ship,” quoth he 
“Hold off imhand me, grey-beard loon !” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

The Wed- 

He holds him with his ghttering eye — 

The Weddmg-Guest stood still, 

and"con^' listens hke a three years’ child. 

strained to The manner hath his will, 
hear his talc 


The Weddmg-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that anaent man. 
The bnght-cyed Manner 
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“The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Memly did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the hghthouse top. 

The Mariner 

The sun came up upon the left, 
of the sea came he' 

wind and And he shonc bright, and on the nght 
it^ac^d Went down into Ae sea. 

the Lone 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — ” 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon 

The bnde hath paced into the hall. 

Red as a rose is she, 

Noddmg their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Weddmg-Guest he beat his breast. 

Yet he cannot choose but hear. 

And thus spake on that anaent man. 

The bnght-eyed Marmer. 

“And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
d^rro a Was tyrannous and strong, 
ttosiutt He struck ivith his o’erta^g wings, 
pole. And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow. 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 

And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold 
’ And ice, mast-high, came floatmg by, 

As green as emerald 


" The Wed 
ling Guest 
heareth the 
bridal tnusio , 
but the Mar- 
iner con- 
tinueth his 
tale. 
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The land of 
Ice, and of 
fearful 

sounds where 
no living 
thing was to 
be seen 


And through the drifts the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we hen — 
The ice was all between. 


Till a great 
sea-bird, 
called the 
Albatross, 
came 

through the 
snow log, 
and was re- 
ceived with 
great joy and 
hosidtality 


And lo I the 
Albatross 
proveth a 
bird of good 
omen, and 
followeth the 
ship as it re- 
turned north 
ward 

through fog 
and floating 
ice 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 

At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came, 

As if it had been a Ghnstian soul, 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did spht with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through! 

And a good south wind sprung up behmd; 

The Albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ^ 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine. 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the'white moon-shine ” 


The ancient 
Mariner in- 
hospitably 
kllleth the 
pious bird of 
good omen 


“God save thee, ancient Manner’ 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus' — 
Why look’st thou so"*” — ^With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross 


PART n 

The Sim now rose upon the nght; 
Out of the sea came he, 

Sbll hid m mist, and on the left 
Went down mto the sea 



His ship- 
mates cry out 
against the 
Manner, lor 
Wiling the 
bird of good 
luck. 


But when the 
fog cleared 
off, they 
justify the 
same^ and 
thus make 
themselves 
accomplices 
in the crime 


The fair 
breeie con- 
tinues, the 
ship enters 
the Pacific 
Ocean, and 
sails north- 
ward, ec'en 
till it reaches 
the Line 

The ship 
bath been 
suddenly be- 
calmed. 


And the Al- 
batross be- 
fdns to be 
nr-enged 
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And the good south wmd still blew behind, 

But no sweet bird did foUow, 

Nor any day for food br play 
Came to the manners’ hoUo' 

And I had done a hellish thin g, 

And It would work ’em woe: 

For all averred, I had lolled the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch' said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow' 

Nor dim nor red, like Gkid’s own head. 

The glorious Sun upnst: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist 

’Twas nght, said they, such birds to slay, 

That brmg the fog and mist 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be. 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea' 

AH m a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

Wc stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a pamted ship 
Upon a pamted ocean. 

W^ter, water, everywhere. 

And air the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, cvcrjnvhere 
Nor any drop to dnnk. 
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The very deep did rot'.O Christ! 
That ever-this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 


A Spirit had followed 
them, one of the InWsfble 
inhabitants of this planet, 
neither departed souls 
nor anjtcls, concerning 
whom the learned Jew, 
Josephus, and the Pla- 
tonic Constantinopolltin, 
Michael Psellus, mav l>e 
consulted They arc sery 
numerous, and there is 
no climate or clement 
without one or mote 


And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spint that plagued us so, ' 

Nme fathom deep he had followed us > 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 


The ship mates. In their 
sore distress, would fain 
throw the whole guilt on 
the ancient Mariner In 
sign whereof they hang 
the dead sea-bird round 
bis neck. 


The Ancient Mariner 
bcholdelh a sign In 
the element afar od 


Ah! well a-day' what evil looks 
Had I from old and young' 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung 

PART ra 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time' 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky 


At first It seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist. 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist' 

And still it neared and neared* 

As if It dodged a water-spnte. 

It plunged and tacked and veered 



At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth 
him to be a 
sh^, and at 
a dear ran- 
som he 
frecth his 
speech from 
the bonds of 
thirst. 


A flash of 
joy 


And horror 
follows 
For can it be 
a ship that 
comes on- 
ward with- 
out wind or 
tide? 


It seemeth 
him but the 
skeleton of a 
ship 


And Its ribs 
are seen ns 
bars on the 
face of the 
settlnt: Sun 
The Spectre 
Woman and 
her Dcath- 
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With throats unslaked, with black hps baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood' 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cned, A sad' a sad' 

With throats unslaked, with black hps baked. 
Agape they heard me call; 

Gramercyl they for joy did grm, 

And aU at once their breath drew m. 

As they were drinking all. 

f 

See! see' (I cried) she tacks no more' 

Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide. 

She steadies with upnght keel' 

The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well mgh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bnght Sun, 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sim was flecked ivith bars, 
‘(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance m the Sun, 

Like restless gossameres"^ 

Are those her nbs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate^ 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and arc there tvvo^ 

Is Death that woman’s mate^ 
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mate, and no 
other on 
board the 
skeleton- 
ship 

Like vessel, 
like crcv/l 

Death and 
LUe in- 
Death have 
diced for the 
ship s erm , 
and she (the 
latter) 
winneth the 
ancient 
Mariner 


No twflieht 
within the 
courts oi the 
Sun 


At the rising 
oi the Moon, 


One after 
another, 


His ship 
mates drop 
down dead 


But Life in 
Death 
begins her 
work on the 
ancient 
Mariner 
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Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her loeks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The nightmare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve won!” 
Quoth she, and whistles thnee 

The Sun’s nm dips, the stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up' 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My hfe-blood seemed to sip' 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed 
^ white j 

From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bnght star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 
And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty hving men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, > 

They dropped down one by one 

The souls did from their bodies fly,- 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow' 



The Wed- 
ding-Guest 
feareth that 
a Spirit is 
talking to 
him. 


But the 
ancient 
Mariner as- 
sureth him 
of Ms bodily 
iUe, and pro- 
ceedeth to 
relate his 
horrible ^len- 
nance 


He despiselh 
the creatures 
of the calm. 


And envieth 
that they 
should live, 
and so many 
Us dead. 


But tlie 
curse llveth 
lor him in 
the e>o of 
the dead 
men 
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PART IV 

“I fear thee, ancient Mannerl 
I fear thy skinny hand ' 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As IS the ribbed sea«sand. 

I fear thee and thy ghttenng eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown ” — 

Fear not, fear not, thou Wfeddmg-Guest! 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a samt took pity on 
My soul m agony. 

The many men, so beautiful' 

And they all dead did he 
And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away, 

I looked upon the rotting deck. 

And there the dead men Jay 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as diy as dust. 

I closed my hds, and kept them close. 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
sky 

Lay hke a load on my w'cary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet 

The cold s^vcat melted from their hmbs. 

Nor rot nor reek did they, 

Tlic look with whicJi they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 
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An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spint from on high, 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven mghts, I saw that curse 
And yet I could not die. 


Id his lODCIioess and 
fixedness he j’cameth 
towards the foumcjing 
Moon, and the stars that 
stfl] sojourn, yet still 
move onward, and every- 
where the blue sky be- 
longs to them, and Is their 
apjjointed rest, and their 
native country, and their 
own natural homes, which 
they enter unannounced, 
as lords that arc certainly 
expected and yet there is 
a silent joy at their arrival 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide. 

Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside — 

Her beams bemocked the sultry mam, 
Like April hoar-frost spread, 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay. 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A stdl and awful red 


By the light of the 
Moon he hebokletb 
God's creatures of the 
great calm. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes. 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish hght 
Fell off m hoary flakes. 


Withm the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 
They coiled and swam* and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire 


Their beauty and 
their happiness 


He blesseth them in 
his heart. 


O happy bving things' no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spnng of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blcsled them unaware* 

Sure my kmd samt took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The spell begins to 
break 


The selfsame moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 
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By grace of 
Ihe holy 
Mother, the 
ancient 
Mariner is 
refreshed 
with rain 


He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth strange 
sights and 
commotions 
In the sky 
and the 
element. 


PART V 

Oh sleep' it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole' 

To Mary Queen the praise be given' 

She sent the gentle sleep from Hea\ en, 
That shd into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remamed, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it ramed 

My hps were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank. 

Sure I had drunken m my dreams. 

And still my body drank 

I moved, and could not feel my hmbs; 

I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died m sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wmd. 

It did not come ancar, 

But wth its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere 

The upper air burst into life' 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were burned about' 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the commg ivind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge, 

And the ram poiucd down from one black 
cloud. 

The Moon was at its edge 
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The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag. 
The hghtmng fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


The loud vrind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


The bodies 
of the ship’s 
crew are In- 
Gpiied, and 
the ship 
moves on, 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes, 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men nse. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all *gan work the ropes. 
Where they tvere wont to do; 

They raised their hmbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, inee to knee. 

The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me. 


But not by 
the souls of 
the men, nor 
by damons 
of earth or 
middle air, 
but by a 
blessed troop 
of angelic 
mirits, sent 
dfown by the 
Invocation ot 
the guapdian 
saint. 


“I fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 

Be calm, thou Weddmg-Guest! 

’Twas not those souls tiiat fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest* 

For when it dawned — they dropped their 
arms, 

And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 
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Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun, 

Slowly the sounds came back agam, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark smg, 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargonmg! 

And now ’twas hke all instruments. 
Now hke a lonely flute, 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased, yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise hke of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleepmg woods all mght 
Smgeth a quiet tune 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Yet never a breeze did breathe. 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Moved onward from beneath 

Tlic lone- 
tome Spirit 
from the 
south pole 
carries on the 
sup as far as 
the Line, in 
obedience to 
the aftcellc 
troop, out 
ttiU requlr- 
eth vcngc- 
■ance 


Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The Spirit sbd and it ivas he 
Tliat made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tunc. 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, nght up above the mast. 

Had fixed her to die ocean: 

But in a minute she 'gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 
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The Polar Spirit’s lellow- 
dtomons, the Invisible In 
habitants of the element, 
take part In his ^/rong, 
and two of them relate, 
one to the other, that 

R ice long and heavy 
e ancient Mariner 
hath been accorded to the 
Polar Spirit, who retum- 
eth southward 
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Then hke a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declarcj 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices m the air. 

“Is it he^” quoth one, “Is this the man^ 
By Him who died on cross. 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The Spirit who bideth bv himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow ” 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, “The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do ” 

PART VI 
First Voice 

“But tell me, tell me' speak again. 

Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship dnve on so fast? 
What IS the ocean domg?” 

Second Voice 

“StiU as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast, 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast — 



The Mannor 
haUi been 
cast ialo a 
trance, for 
the angelic 
power caus- 
eth the vessel 
to drive 
northward 
faster than 
hiunan life 
could en- 
dure 


The super- 
natural 
motion Is 
retarded, 
the Manner 
awahes, and 
his penance 
begins anew 


The curse is 
finall'. ex- 
piated 
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If he may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or gnm 
See, brother, see' how graciously 
She looketh down on him ” 


First Voice 

“But why drives on that ship so fast. 
Without or wave or wind?” 


Second Voice 

“The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind 

Fly, brother, fly' more high, more high' 

Or we shall be belated. 

For slow and slow that ship will go. 

When the Manner’s trance is abated ” 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather. 

’Twas mght, calm mght, the moon was high, 
The dead men stood together 

All stood together on ,the deck. 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes. 

That m the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never passed away, 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet httlc saw 
Of what had else been seen — 
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Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk m fear and dread, 

And havmg once tinned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 

Because he knows, a rightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea. 

In npple or m shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spnng — 

It mmgled strangely with my fears. 

Yet it felt like a wdcoming. 

I 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too. 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 

And the Oh! dream of ioy' is this indeed 

andent Ma- ™ J t n 

riner be- The hghthouse top I seer 

na«^ Is this the hill^ is this the kirk? 

country jg ^his min e own coirntree"^ 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

1 The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn' 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the moon 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
That stands above the rock 
The moonhght steeped m silentness 
The steady weathercock. ‘ 



Tha Angello 
spirits leave 
the dead 
bodies. 


And appear 
In thefr own 
forms of light 
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And the bay was white with silent hght 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 

A httle distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my ey^ upon the deck — 

Oh, ChnstI what saw I therel 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man. 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand; 

It was a heavenly sight’ 

They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely hght; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice, but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast 
Dear Lord m Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast 

I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud ins godly hymns 
That he makes m the wood 
He’ll shneve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood 
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PART vn 

otihovJ^ Hermit good lives in that wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The sldff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trowl 
Where are those hghts so many and fair. 
That signal made but now?” ' 

“Strange, by my faith!” the Hermit said- 
wonder. “And Aey answered not our cheer' 

The planks look warped! and see those sails. 
How thm they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag < 

My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 
That eats the she-wolTs young.” 

“Dear Lord! it bath a fiendish look-^ 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared” — “Push on, push on!” 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship. 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard 
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^deajy sink Under the water it rumbled on, 
eth Still louder and more dread* 

It reached the ship, it split the bayj 
The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
m3?s*bo^t Which sky and ocean smote, 

” ® Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Withm the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my bps — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down m a fit; 

The holy Henmt raised his eyes. 

And prayed where he did sit 

I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy. 

Who ndw doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

“Ha' ha'” quoth he, “full plam I see. 

The Devil knows how to row ” 

And now, all in my oivn countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand 

“O shnevc me, shneve me, holy man!” 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

“Say quick,’’ quoth he, “I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou^” 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my talc; 

And then it left me free. 


The ancient 
Mariner 
tamcsVly en 
treateth the 
Hermit to 
*hrle\'0 him , 
and the 
penance ol 
life falU on 
him. 
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And ever 
ond anon 
throncbout 
bis future life 
an acony 
cons&ainetb 
him to travel 
from land to 
land. 


And to teach, 
by his own 
eiampl^ 
love and rev- 
erence to aH 
things that 
God made 
end loveth. 
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Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns; 

And till ray ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me bums. 

I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me; 

To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that doorf 
The Weddmg-guests are there; 

But in the garden-bower the bnde 
And bnde-maids singing are; 

And hark the httle vesper bell 
Which biddeth me to prayer! 

O Weddmg-GuestI this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea; 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

HTis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 

To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and lovmg fnends, 
And youths and maidens gayl' 

Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Weddmg-Guest' 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, ' 

He made and loveth all. 
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The Manner, whose eye is bnght, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bndegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And IS of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow mom. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY 
1774.1843 

AFTER BLENHEIM 

It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar’s work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting m the sunj 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelrnme. 

She saw her brother Peterldn 
Roll something large and round 
Which he beside the nvulet 
In playing there had found; 

He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
WTio stood expectant by; 

And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 

“ ’Tis some poor felloiv’s skull,” said he, 

“Who fell in the great victory. 

“I find them m the garden. 

For there’s many here about; 

And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out. 

For many thousand men,” said be, 

“^Vere slain in that great victory.” 
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“Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 

Young Petcrkin he cnes, 

And little Wilbclmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.” 

“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 

“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“That ’twas a famous victory. 

“My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to Ac ground, 

And he was forced to fly: 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

* Nor had he where to rest his head. 

“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then 
And newborn baby died: 

But thmgs like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

“Great praise the Duke of Marlb’ro’ won 
And our good Pnnee Eugene.” 

“Why ’twas a very wicked thmg'” 

Said little Wilhelmine, 

“Nay . . . nay . . . my little girl,” quoth he, 
“It was a famous victory. 

“And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did wm ” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth htlle Petcrkin* — 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“But ’twas a famous victory.” 
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MOTHER, I CANNOT MIND MT WHEEL 

Mother, I cannot mind my wheel; 

My fcgers ache, my bps are dry; 

O, if you felt the pam I feel! 

But O, who ever felt as I? 

No longer could I doubt him true — 

All other men may use deceit. 

He always said my eyes were blue, 

And often swore my bps were sweet. 

ROSE AYLMER 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race! 

Ah, what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace' 

Rose Aylmer, all were thme 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A mght of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee 

AUTUMN 

Mild 13 the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray; 

Life passes on more rudely fleet, 

And balmless is its closmg day. 

I wait Its close, I court its gloom, 

But mourn that never must there fall 
Or on my breast or on my tomb 
The tear that would have soothed it alL 

lANTHE 

From you, lanthc, little troubles pass 
Like htde ripples down a sunny river; 
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Your pleasures spring hke daisies in the grass, 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever. 

DIRGE 

Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 

With Dirce in one boat conveyed, 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old and she a shade. 

ON HIS SEVENTT-FIFTH BIRTHDAT 

I strove with none; for none was worth my strife. 
Nature I loved and, next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart, 

VERSE 

P^t ruined Ilion Helen hves, 

Alcestis rises from the shades. 

Verse calls them forth, ’tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids. 

Soon shall obhvion’s deepening veil 
Hide all the peopled hills you see. 

The gay, the proud, while lovers hail 
These many summers, you and me. 


THOMAS MOORE 
1779-1852 

AT THE MID HOUR OF NIGHT 

At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in thme 
eye, 

And I thmk oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 
To revisit past scenes of dehght, thou Wilt come to me there 
And tell me our love is remembered, even in the sky! 
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Then I sing the wild song it once was raph 
When our voices, comminghng, breathed b 
ear; * 

And as echo far off through the vale my sa^ 
I thinfc, O my love’ ’tis thy voice, from th< 
souls 

Faintly answering still the notes that once v 


OFT IN THE STILLT NIGh 

Oft in the stilly mght 
Ere slumber’s cham has bound 
Fond memory bungs the light 
Of other days around me. 

The smiles, the tears 
, Of boyhood’s years. 

The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s cham has bound m 
Sad memory bnngs the hght 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember aH 
The friends so Imked together 
I’ve seen around me fail 
Lake leaves m wmtry weather, 

I feel hke one 
WTio treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

\\'hose lights arc fled, 

VSTiose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed! 

Thus m die sully night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound m<^ 
Sad memory brings the hght 
Of other days around me. 
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LEIGH HUNT 
1784.1859 

JENNr KISSED, ME 

Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat m; 

Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that m! 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jermy kissed me. 

GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 

1788 1824 ' 

SHE WALKS IN BEAUTT 
From ‘‘Hebrew Melodies” 

She walks m beauty, hke the night 
Of cloudless chmes and starry skies, 

And all that’' best of dark and bnght 
Meet m her aspect and her eyes, 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day demes 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impaired the namdess grace 
Which waves m every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o’er her face. 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelhng-place. 

And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent. 

The smiles that win, the tmts that glow 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mmd at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent 
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WHEN WE TWO PARTED 

WTien we two parted 
In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted, 

To sever for years. 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss. 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this! 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow, 

It felt like the warmng 
Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, 

And hght is thy fame: 
i hear thy name spoken 
And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me — 

Why wert thou so dear? 

They know not I knew thee I 
Who knew thee too well: ' 

Long, long shall I rue thee 
, Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met; 

In silence I gneve 

That thy heart could forget. 

Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years. 

How should I greet thee? — 

With silence and tears 

WE’LL GO NO MORE A-ROVING 

So, we’ll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 
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Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bnght 

For the sword outwears its sheath, 

And the soul wears out the breast, 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest 

Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon. 

Yet we’ll go no more a-rovmg 
By the light of the moon. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

The Assyrian came down hke the wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleammg in purple and gold, 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls mghtly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 

That host -with their barmers at sunset were seen* 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed. 

And the eyes of the sleepers.,waxed deadly and chill. 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail, 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 

The lances imhfted, the trumpet unblown. 
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And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke m the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted hke snow m the glance of the Lord! 

EVENING 

From "Don Juan" Canto III 

O Hesperus! thou bnngest all good things — 

^ Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wmgs. 

The welcome stall to the o’erlaboured steer. 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Wliatc’er our household gods protect of dear. 

Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 

Thou brmg’st the child, too, to the mother’s breast. 

^oft hour! which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet fhends are tom apart, 

Or fills with love the pilgnm on his way 
As the far beU of vesper makes him start, 

Seemmg to weep the dying day’s decay; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 

Ah' surely nothing dies but something mourns. 

WATERLOO 

From "Chtlde Harold’s Ptlgrtmage" Canto HI 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bnght 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell; 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bdl; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes hke a rising knell! 

Did ye not hear it? — No, ’twas but the wind, 

Or the car ratthng o’er the stony street; 
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On With the dance' let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowmg hours with flymg feet. — 

But hark] that heavy sound breaks m once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadher than before' 

Arml arm! it is — it is — the cannon’s opemng roar! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear, 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near. 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell 
He rushed mto the field, and, foremost fightmg, fell. 

Ahl then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own lovehness; 

And there were sudden partmgs, such as press 
The hfe from out young hearts, and choHng sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated: who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Smce upon mght so sweet such awful mom could rise! 

And wild and high the “Cameron’s Gathermg” rose. 
The war-note of Lochicl, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes; 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thnils 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountam pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native darmg which instils 
The stirrmg memory of a thousand years. 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rmgs m each clansman’s ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass. 
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Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er gneves, 

Over the unretuming brave — alas! 

Ere evenmg to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of hving valour, rolhng on the foe, 

And bummg with high hope, shall moulder cold and low 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The mom the marshalling arms — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stem array' 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent. 

Rider and horse — friend, foe, — m one red bunal blent! 

' OCEAN 

From “Chtlde Harold’s Pilgrimage” Canto TV 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain, 

Man marks the earth with nun; his control 
Stops with the shore, upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 

When for a moment, like a drop of ram, 

He sinks mto thy depths with bubbling groan. 

Without a grave, unknelled, vmcoffined and unkno\vn. 

His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him — thou dost anse 

And shake him from thee, the vile strength he welds 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise. 

Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send’st him, shivering m thy playful spray. 

And howhng, to his Gkids, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 

And dashcst him agam to earth — there let him lay. 
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The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-bmlt cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble m their capitals. 

The oak leviathans, whose huge nbs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 

These are thy toys and, as the snowy flake. 

They melt mto thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pnde, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant smce* their shores obey 
The stranger, slave or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts — not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild wave’s play — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests* m all tunc. 

Calm or convulsed — ^in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icmg the pole, or m the tomd clime 
Dark-heaving; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made, each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
1792 1822 
' TO NIGHT 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Spint of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave. 

Where, all the long and lone day-hght. 



Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, ‘ 

Which make thee temble-and dear — 

Swift be thy flight! 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought 1 

Bhnd with thme hair the eyes of day, 

Kiss her until she be weaned out. 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land 
Touching all with thme opiate wand — 

Gome, long-sought! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee. 

When hght rode high, and the dew was gone. 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree. 

And the weary day turned to his rest, 
Lmgenng hke an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cned, 

Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 

~ Murmured hke a noontide bee, 

Shall I nesde near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me?— f-And I rephed. 

No, not thee! 

Death will come when thou art dead. 

Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, belovfed Night — 

SiNoft be thine approaching flight. 

Gome soon, soon! 
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WHITER 

A widow bird sat mourning for her love 
Upon a wmtry bough, 

The frozen wind crept on above, 

The freezmg stream below. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the groimd. 

And little motion in the air 

Except the rmll-wheers sound. 

TO A SKTLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit' 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it 
Poorest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher stUl and higher 

From the earth thou spnngest 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wmgest. 

And smgmg sUll dost soar, and soanng ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun 

O’er which clouds are bnght’mng, 
Thou dost float and run. 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a start of heaven 
In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill dehght: 

' Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 
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WTiose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 

Until we hardly see — ^we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
, With thy voice is loud, 

As, when mght is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rams out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 

What thou art we know not, 

What is most hke thee^ 

From rambow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 

As from thy presence showers a ram of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Smgmg hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not; 

Like a high-bom maiden « 

In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul m secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 

Lake a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattenng imbeholden 
Its aenal hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the 
view* 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, , 

By warm winds deflower^. 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint wth too much s^\'cct these hca\y-^vmgid 
thieves. 
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Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, spnte or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine; 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wme 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal 

Or triumphal chaunt 

Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt — 

A thmg wherem we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy stram^ 

What fields, or waves, or moim tains? 

What shapes of sky or plain? 

What love of thmepown kind? what ignorance of pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be; 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 

Thmgs more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow m such a crystal stream? 

We look b,efore and after. 

And pine for what is not: 

Our smcerest laughter 

With some pam is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that teU of saddest thought. 
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Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound. 

Better than all treasures 
That m books are found. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground* 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy bram must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my bps would flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now! 

THE I/rUfAJV SERENADE 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of mght. 

When the wmds are breathing low, 

And the stars are shimng bnght. 

I arise from dreams of thee. 

And a spirit m my feet 

Hath led me — who knows how? 

To thy chamber wmdow, Sweet! 

Thy wandering airs they faint ' 

On the dark, the silent stream— ^ 

The champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 

The nightmgale’s complamt, 

It dies upon her heart; 

As I must on thine, 

Belovfcd as thou art! 

0 lift me from the grass! 

1 die! I faint* I faU* 

Let thy love m kisses rain 
On my lips and cyehds pale, 
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My cheek is cold and white, alasl 
My heart beats loud and fast; — 

Oh! press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last. 

THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH 

One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 

I can give not what men call love; 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not: 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to somethmg afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 

TO 

Music, when soft voices die. 

Vibrates in the memory — 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they qmcken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Arc heaped for the beloved’s bed, 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone. 
Love itself shall slumber on 
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FRAGMENT 

To thirst and find no fill — ^to wail and wander 
With short unsteady steps — to pause and ponder — 
To feel the blood run through the veins and tingle 
Where busy thought and blind sensation mingle; 
To nurse the image of unfelt caresses 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half-created shadow, then all the jught 
Sick . . . 

INVOCATION 

TO THE SPIRIT OF DEUOHT 

Rarely, rarely comest thou, 

Spint of Dehghtl 
Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and mght? 

Many a weary mght and day 
’Tis smce thou art fled away. 

How shall ever one hke me 
Wm thee back again? 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou scoff at pam 

Spint false! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 

As a hzard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed; 

Even the sighs of gnef 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 

And reproach fhou wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry measure, — 

Thou wilt never come for pity. 

Thou wilt come for pleasure; — 

Pity, thou wit cut away 

Those cruel wmgs, and thou wilt stay. 

,I love all that thou lov^t, 

Spint of Dehghtl 
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The fresh Earth in new leaves drest 
And the starry night; 

Autumn evening, and the mom 
When the golden mists are bom. 

I love snow and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost; 

I love waves, and wmds, and storms, 
Evefythmg almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untamted by man’s misery. 

I love tranquil solitude, 

And such soaety 
As is qmet, wise, and good; 

Between thee and me 
What diff’rence? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, nor love them less. 

I love Love — though he has wings, 

And hke hght can flee. 

But above all other things, 

Spint, I love thee^ — 

Thou art love and life! O come! 

Make once more my heart thy homel 

' ozymandias 

I met a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand m the desert Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose fixtwn 
And wiinkled hp and sneer of cold command, 

TeU that its sculptor well those passions read. 

Which yet survive stamp/ed on these lifeless thmgs. 

The band that mocked them, and the heart that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear. 

“My name is Ozymandias, Kmg of ICmgs: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despairl” 

Nothmg beside remains Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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' THE MOON 

I 

, Art thou pale' for weariness 
Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 
Wandenng compamonless 
Among the stars that have a different birth, — 
And ever-changmg, hke a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 

' 2 
And hke a dying lady, lean and pale, 

Who totters forth, wrapped m a gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fadmg brain. 
The moon arose up in the murky E^t, 

A white and shapeless mass — ^ 

A LAMENT 

O world! O hfcl O time' 

On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more — oh, never more' 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 

Fresh spnng, and summer, and wmter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with gnef, but with dehght 
No more — oh, never more! 

ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
1 

O Wild West Wmd, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Arc driven, hke ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hccUc red, 
PestilcncC'Stnckcn multitudes! O thou, 

WTio chariotest to their dark w^nt^y bed 
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The wmg&d seeds, where they he cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spnng sh^ blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

"With hving hues and odours plain and hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 

Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hearl 

n 

Thou on whose stream, ’raid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds hke earth’s decaying leaves are shed. 
Shook firom the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and hghtning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aery surge, 

Like the bnght hair uphfted from the bead 

Of some fierce Mamad, even irom the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zemth’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing mght 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose sohd atmosphere 
Black ram, and fire, and hail will burst: oh, hearl 

m 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay. 

Lulled by the coil of his cryst^lhne streams, 

Beside a pumice isle m Baiae’s bay, 

■ And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Qmvering within the wave’s intenser day. 
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All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them' Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s levd powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless fohage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves: oh, hear! 

IV 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee, 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impube of thy strength, only less firec 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as m my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over Heaven, 

As then, when to outstnp thy skiey speed 
' Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have striven 

As thus with thee m prayer m my sore need. 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life' I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One tod like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 

V 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

\Vhat if my leaves are falling hkc its o%\*n' 

Tile tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness Be thou, Spirit fierce. 
My spirit' Re thou me, impetuous one' 
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Drive ray dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wmd, 

If Wmter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

THE CLOUD 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, '' 
From the seas and tlie streams, 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under. 

And then again I dissolve it m rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. i 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers. 
Lightning, my pilot, sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits; 

Over earth and ocean, ivith gentle motion. 

This pilot IS guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genu that move 
In &e depths of the purple sea; 

Over the nils, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
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Wherever he dream, imder mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remams, 

And I all the while bask m Heaven’s blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolvmg m rains 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my saihng rack, 

WTien the mommg star shines dead, 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

'\\Tiich an earthquake rocks and sM'ings, 

. An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the hght of its golden wmgs. 

And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above. 

With wmgs folded I rest, on mine aery nest, 

As still as a brooding dove 

That orb&d maiden with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Ghdes glimmering o’er my flcece-likc floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

VNTiich only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thm roof. 

The stars peep bchmd her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

WTien I wden the rent in my wind-built tent. 

Till the calm nvers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Arc each paved with the moon and these 

I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone. 

And the Moon’s with a girdle of pear], 

The volcanoes arc dim, and the stars reel and swm 
When the whirlwinds my banner imfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bndge-Iikc shape. 

Over a torrent sea, 

B L V. 
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Sunheam-proof, I hang hke a roof, — 

The mountains its columns be 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire and snow. 

When the Powers of the air are chamcd to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow. 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

WTiile the moist Earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nurshng of the Sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare. 

And the winds and simbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I sdently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of ram. 

Like a chdd from the womb, hke a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbmld it agam. 

A NEW WORLD 
Final Chorus from “Hellas" 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth hke a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn' 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam. 

Like wrecks of a disso^vmg dream 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the mormng star. 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep' 

Yoimg Gyclads on a sunmer deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize; 
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Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

Oh' write no more the tale of Troy, 

If earth Death’s scroll must be' 

Nor mix with Lai?in rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free, 

Altho’ a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise. 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, hke sunset to the skies. 

The splendour of its prime, 

And leavej if naught so bright may hve, 
All earth can take or heaven can give. 

Saturn and Xnvc them long repose 
Shall burst, more bnght and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose. 
Than many unsubdued* 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol flowers 

Oh, cease' must hate and death return? 

Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the um 
Of bitter prophecy 
The world is weary of the past. 

Oh, might It die or rest at last! 

JOHN CLARE 
1793. 1O64 

SO^fG’S ETERh^ITT 

What IS song’s eternity'^ 

Come and see 

Can It noise and bustle be? 

Come and sec. 
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Praises sung or praises said 
Can It be^ 

Wait awhile and these are dead — 
Sigh, sigh, 

Be they high or lowly bred 
• They die 

WTiat is song’s eternity? 

Come and see. 

Melodies of earth and sky, 

Here they be. 

Song once sung to Adam’s cal's 
Can it be? 

Ballads of six thousand years 
Thnve, thnve, 

Song awakens with the spheres 
Alive 

Mighty songs that miss decay, 

What are thcy'^ 

Crowds and cities pass away 
Like a day 

Books are out and books are read; 
What are they? 

Years will lay them with the dead — 
Sigh, sigh, 

Tnfles unto nothing wed, 

They die. 

Dreamers, mark the honey bee; 
Mark llic tree 

Where the blue cap “ looile te” ^ 
Smgs a glee 

Sung to Adam and to Eve — 

Here they be 

\^^^en floods covered every bough, 
Noah’s ark 

Heard that ballad singmg now. 
Hark, hark. 
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JOHN KEATS 
1795. 1821 

A THING OF BEAUTY 
From “Endymwn" 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we •wreathing 

A flowery band to bmd us to the earth. 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of Ae gloomy days, 

Of aU the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searchmg yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spints. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sproutmg a shady boon 
For simple sheep, and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live m, and clear nils 
That for themselves a coohng covert make 
’Qainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 

Rich with a spnnkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead, 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal dnnk, 

Pounng unto us from the heaven’s bnnk. 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCl 

“O what can ail thee, kmght-at-anns. 

Alone and palely loitenng? 

The sedge has -withered from the lake. 

And no birds smg. 

“O what can ail thee, knight-at-anns. 

So haggard and so woe-begone^ 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done 
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“I see a hly on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too " 

r met a lady m the meads, 

Full beautiful — a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild. 

I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone, 
She looked at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan 

I set her on my pacmg steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew, 

And sure m language strange she said — 
“I love thee true'” 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sighed full sore. 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

And there she luUM me asleep, 

And there I dreamed — ah' woe betide' 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill’s side. 

I saw pale kings and pnnccs too, 

Pale warriors, death-palc were they all; 
They cned — “La Belle Dame sans Mcrci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 

I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 

With homd ivaming gapid w'idc, 

And I aw'oke and found me here, 

On the cold hill's side. 
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And this IS why I sojourn here, 

Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 

MEG MERRILIES 
Old Meg she was a gipsy; 

And lived upon the moors: 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf. 

And her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 

Her currants, pods o’ broom; 

Her wme was dew of the wild white rose. 
Her book a church-yard tomb 
Her brothers were the craggy lulls. 

Her sisters larchen trees; 

Alone with her great family 
She hved as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a mom, 

No dinner many a noon. 

And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 

But every mom, of woodbme fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And, every m'ght, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 

And with her fingers, old and brown, 

She plaited mats of rushes. 

And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 

Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 

And tall as Amazon, 

An old red blanket cloak she wore, 

A chip-hat had she on f 
God rest her aged bones somewhere! 

She died full long agonel 

ON THE SEA 

It keeps eternal whispermgs around 

Desolate shores, and with its rmghty swell 
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Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shnlk 
The cricket’s song, m warmth increasing ever. 
And seems to one, m drowsmess half-lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


“TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN CITT 
PENT"^ 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who IS more happv, when, with heart’s content. 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment? 
Returning home at evemng, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — -an eye 
Watching the saihng cloudlet’s bnghl career. 
He mourns that day so soon has ghded by. 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 

ON THE ELGIN MARBLES 

My spirit is too weak; mortahty 
Weighs heavily on me hke unwilling sleep. 

And each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godhke hardship tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle lookmg at the sky. 

Yet ’tis a gentle luxury to weep 
That I have not the cloudy wmds to keep 
Fresh for the opemng of the mormng’s eye. 

Such dim-conceiv^d glories of the brain. 

Bring round the heart an mdescnbable feud. 

So do these wonders a most diz2y pam, 

That mmgles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wastmg of old Tune — ^with a bUlowy main — 

A sun, a shadow of a magmtude. 

^ See the passage in Milton (on page 204) which suggested this. 
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Is emptied of its folk, this pious mom^ 

And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

O AtUc shape! Fair attitude* with bredc 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral* 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remam, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


ODE TO A J^IGHTINGALE 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drams 
One nunute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk; 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But bemg too happy in thy happiness, — 

That thou, hght-wmg^d Dryad of the trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 

Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delv&d earth. 

Tasting of Flora and the country green. 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sun-burnt mirth! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles wmking at the bnm 
And purple-stam^d mouth, ’ 

That I might dnnk, and leave the world unseen. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim' 
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Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never kno'wn, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan, 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs. 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 

Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 

Or new love pme atvthem beyond to-morrow. 

Away' away' for I will fly to thee. 

Not chanoted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless vraigs of Poesy, 

Though the dull bram perplexes and retards* 

Already with thee' tender is ^e night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 

Clustered around by all her starry fays, 

But here there is no hght. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and wmdmg mossy ways, 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft mcense hangs upon the boughs. 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild, 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine, 

Fast-fadmg violets covered up m leaves. 

And mid-May’s eldest child. 

The co min g musk-rose, full of dewy wme, 

The murmurous haimt of flics on summer eves 

Daiklmg I listen, and for many a time 
I have been half m love with easeful Death, 

Called him soft names m many a mus6d rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die. 

To cease upon the midnight wth no pain, 
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While thou art pounng forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy' 

StiU wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this passmg mght was heard 
In anaent days by emperor and clown. 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com^ 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, openmg on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn' the very word is hke a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 

Adieu' the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she IS famed to do, deceivmg elf. 

Adieu' adieu! thy plamtive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 

Up the hill-side, and now ’tis buned deep 
In the next valley-glades 
Was it a vision, or a wakmg dream''* 

Fled IS that music — do I wake or sleep? 

ode; to autumn 

Season of mists and mellow frmtfulness' 

Close bosom-fhend of the maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fhiit tlie vines that round the thatch-eaves run. 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 

And fill all fhut with ripeness to the core, 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hzizel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set buddmg more. 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they thmk warm days will never cease. 

For summer has o’er-bnmmed their clammy cells. 
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Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the wmnowmg wind, 

Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twm^id flowers, 
And sometime hke a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a ader-press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring^ Ay, where are they? 

Thmk not of them, thou h^t thy music too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dymg day, 

Apd touch the stubble-plams v^nth rosy hue. 

Then in a wailful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the nver sallows, borne Soft 
'Or sinking as the hght wmd fives or dies, 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hcdge-cnckets sing; and now vtith treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathermg swaillows twitter in the skies 

ODE ON MELANCHOLT 

No, no' go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kisSed 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpme, 

Make not your rosary of yew-bemes, 

Nor let ^e beetle nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries, 

Por shade to shade will come too drowsily. 

And dro^vn the wakeful anguish of the soul. 

But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 

That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 

And hides the green hill m an Apnl shroud; 
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Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave. 

Or on the wealth of glob&d peonies; 

Or if thy mistress some nch anger shows, 

Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
i^d feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 

She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his bps 
Bidding adieu; and achmg Pleasure mgh. 

Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips* 

Ay, m the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Cein burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might. 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 

St.* Agnes’ Eve — ah, bitter chill it was' 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limped trembhng through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock m woolly fold 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old. 

Seemed takmg flight for heaven without a death, 

Past the sweet Virgm’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 

His prayer he said, this patient, holy man; 

Then tekes his lamp, and nseth from his Imces, 

And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 

Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees* 

The sculptured dead, on each side seem to freeze, 
Empnsoned in black, purgatorial rails 
Knights, ladies, praying m dumb orat’nes. 

He passeth by, and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache m icy hoods and mails 
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Northward he tumeth through a little door. 

And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor. 

But no — ^already had his death-bell rung; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung; 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 

Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s ^reprieve 
And all night kept awake, for sinner’s sake to grieve. 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 

And so It chanced, for many a door was wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft. 

The silver, snarhng trumpets ’gan to chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their pnde. 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests. 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 

Stared, where upon their heads the comice rests. 

With hair blown back, and wmgs put crosswise on their 
breasts. 

At length burst in the argent revelry. 

With plume, tiara, and all nch array. 

Numerous as shadows haimting fainly 

The bram new-stuflfed, in youth, with triumphs gay 

Of old romance These let us wish away. 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day. 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ samtly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many tunes declare. 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adonngs from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night. 

If ceremonies due they did aright, 

As, suppcrless to bed they must retire. 

And couch supme their beauties, hly white. 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven -with upward eyes for all that they desire 
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Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 

The music, yearning like a God m pain, 

She scarcely heard her maiden eyes divme. 

Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweepmg train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all. m vam 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 

And back retired, not cooled by high disdam, 

But she saw not her heart was otherwhere, 

She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 

Anxious her bps, her breathmg qmck and short: 

The hallowed hour was near at hand- she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 
Of whisperers in anger or in sport; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn. 
Hoodwinked with faery fancy, all amort. 

Save to St Agnes and her lambs unshorn. 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mom. 

So, purposing each moment to retire. 

She lingered still Meantime, across the moors. 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

Buttressed from moonhght, stands he, and implores 
AH samts to give him sight of Madehne, ' 

But for one moment m flic tedious hours, r 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen, 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, I^s — in sooth such things 
have been. 

He ventures in* let no buzzed whisper tell, 

AU eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart. Love’s feverous citadel 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 

Hyena foemcn, and hot-blooded lords, 

Wliosc very dogs would execration howl 
Against his lineage; not one breast affords 
Him any mercy m that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 
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Ah, happy chancel the aged creature came, 

Shuffhng along with ivory-hfeaded wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 

Behmd a broad hall pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland 
He startled her but soon she knew his face, 

And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro' hie thee from this place, 
Ihey are all here to-mght, the whole blood-thirsty race' 

“Get hence' get hence' there’s dwarfish Hildebrand; 
He had a fever late, and m the fit 
He curs^:d thee and thine, both house and land 
Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a wHit 
More tame for his grey hairs — Alas me' flit! 

Pht hke a ghost away.” — ^“Ah, Gfossip dear. 

We’re safe enough, here m this arm-chair sit. 

And tell me how — ” “ Good samts! not here, not here' 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier ” 

He followed through a lowly arched way, 

Brushmg the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 

And as she muttered “ Well-a — ^well-a-day'” 

He found him m a hide moonhght room. 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb 
“Now tell me where is Madehne,” said he, 

“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 

When they St Agnes’ wool are weavmg piously ” 

“St Agnes' Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve — 

Yet men will murder upon holy days. 

Thou must hold water m a witch’s sieve, 

And be hege-lord of all the Elves and Fays 
To venture so it fills me wth amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro' — St Agnes’ Eve' 

God’s help' my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very mght: good angels her deceive! 

But let me laugh awhile, — I’ve mickle time to gneve ” 
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Feebly she laughcth m the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew bnlliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 
Tears at the thought of those enchantments cold. 

And Madeline asleep m lap of legends old. 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 

Flushmg his brow, and in his painfed heart 
Made purple riot, then doth he propose 
A stratagem, tliat makes the beldame start 
“A cruel man and impious thou art' 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like &ee Go, go' I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem ” 

“I will not harm her, by all saints I swear'” 

Quoth Porphyro' “O may I ne‘er*Hh3 grace 
When my weak voice sh^ whisper its last prayer. 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace. 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face. 

Good Angela, believe me, by these tears, 

Or I will, even m a moment’s space, 

Awake, with homd shout, my focmen’s ears. 

And beard them, though they be more fanged than wolves 
and bears.” 

“Ah' why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stncken, churchyard thing, 

Whose passmg-bell may ere the inidiiight toll, 

Whose prayers for thee, each mom and evenmg, 

Were never missed ” Thus plaimng, doth she brmg 
A gentler speech from burrung Porphyro; 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowmg. 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe 
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Which was, to lead him, m close secrecy, 

Even to Madehne’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty imespied, 

And wm perhaps that night a peerless bnde. 

While legioned fames paced the coverlet. 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 

Never on such a mght have lovers met, 

Smce Merhn paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 

“It shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame: 

“AH cates and dainties shaU be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night by the tambour flame 
Her ovm lute thou wilt see. no time to spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a 'catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience, kneel m prayer 
The while. Ahf thou must needs the lady wed, 

^ Or may I never leave my grave among the dead ” 

So saying she hobbled off with busy fear / 

The lover’s endless mmutes slowly passed; ^ 

The dame returned, and Whispered in his ear 
To foUow her, with aged eyes aghast • • 

From finght of dun espizil Safe at last 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gam 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed and chaste. 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain 
His poor guide hurried back with agues m her brain. 

I 

Her faltermg hand upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When MadeHne, St Agnes’ charmW maid. 

Rose, li ke a missioned s pmt, unaware: 

With silver taper’s hght, and piojis-jmre, 

She tum^, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting Now prepare. 

Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 

She comes, she comes again, like nng-dove frayed and 
• fled'~ ~~ “ 
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Out went the taper as she burned m; 

Its httle smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spints of the air, and visions wide 
No uttered syllable, or, woe betide' 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side. 

As though a tongucless mghtmgale should swell 
Her throat m vam, and die, hcart-stiflcd, m her dell. 

A casement high and tnple-archcd there was, 

All garlanded with carven imagenes, 

Of frmts and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As arc the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings, 

And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldncs. 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed ivith blood of queens and 
kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wmtry moon. 

And threw warm gules on Madehne’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon. 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest. 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 

And on her hair a glory, hke a saint 
She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest. 

Save wings, for heaven* — Porphyro grew famt. 

She knelt, so pure a thmg, so free from mortal tamt. 

Anon his heart revives, her vespers done. 

Of all its wreathfed pearls her hair she frees; 

Unclasps her warmed jewek one by one. 

Loosens her fragrant bodice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustlmg to her knees. 

Half-hidden, like a meimaid m sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 

In fancy, fair St Agnes m her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 
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Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of •wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay. 

Until the^dppie'd'WatTSth of sleep oppressed 
Her sooth'M limbs, and soul fatigued away. 

Flown, hke a thought, until the morrow-day; 

Blissfully havened both from joy and pam, 

Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 

Bhnded ahke from sunshme and from ram. 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again 

Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 

Porph'yro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listened to her brea thin g, if it chanced 
To wake mto a slumberous tenderness, 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless. 

And breathed himself then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear m a -wide wilderness. 

And over the hushed carpet, silent, stept. 

And ’tween the curtains peeped, where, lo' — how fast she 
slept' 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twihght, soft he set 
A table, and half anguished, threw thereon 
A doth of woven crimson, gold, and jet‘~ 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet' 

The boisterous, midmght, festive danon. 

The kettle-drum, and feir-heard darionet, 

Aflfray his ears, though but m dymg tone — 

The hall-door shuts agam, and all the noise is gone. 

And sbll she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blandi^rd Imen, smooth, and lavendered, 

While he from forth the doset brought a heap 
Of candied apple, qumcc, and plum, and gourd, 

Witli lelhcs soother than the creamy curd. 

And lucent syrops, tinct ■with cmnamon. 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez, and spic&d dainties, every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 
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These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and m baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver * sumptuous they stand 
In the retired qmet of the night, 

Filling the chiUy room with perfume hght. — 

“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thme eremite 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake. 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache ” 

Thus whispermg, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains* — ’twas-a midmght charm 
Impossible to melt as icfed stream* 

The lustrous salvers m the moonlight gleam; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies; 

It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in woof&d phantasies. 

Awakenmg up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 

He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence called “ La belle dame sans mercy.” 
Close to her ear touching the melody, — 

Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft moan: 

He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue affray^d eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep 
There was a painful change, that nigh expelled 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 

< At which fair Madehne began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words •with many a sigh. 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with jom^id hands and piteous eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she looked so dreamingly. 
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“Ahj Porphyro'” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in rmne ear, 

Made tunable with every sweetest vow. 

And those sad eyes were spmtual and clear. 

How changed thou art! how palhd, dull, and drear 1 
Give me that voice agam, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 

Oh, leave me not m this eternal woe. 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 

Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
SeSi ‘mid the^ sapphire heave n’s deep repose. 

Into her drcamTieToelted, asTheTose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 

Solution swefet. meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the wmdow-panes, St Agnes’ moon hath set 

’Tis dark qmck pattereth the flaw-blown sleet 
“This IS no dream, my bnde, my Madehne'” 

’Tis dark* the ic^d gusts still rave and beat* 

“No dream, alas' alas! and woe is mine! 

Porphyro wall leave me here to fade and pine 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither brmg''’ 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine. 

Though thou forsakest a deceived thing, — 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpmned w'mg.” 

“My Madeline' sweet dreamer' lovely bride! 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vcrmeil-dycd? 
Ah, silver shnne, here will I take my rest 
After so mai w hours of toil and quest , 
A T^mished'^ gnm. — saved by miracle. 

Though I have found, I svill not rob thy nest, 

Savmg of thy sivect self, if thou thmk’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel 
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“Hark! ’tis an elfin storm fi'om faery land, 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon mdeed: 

Arise — arise' the raonung is at hand; — 

The bloated wassailers will never heed, — 

Let us away, my love, with happy speed, 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 

Drowned all m Rhenish and the sleepy mead. 
Awake' arise' my love, and fearless be, 

For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears. 

For there were sleeping dragons all around. 

At glarmg watch, perhaps, with ready spears. 
Down the wide stairs a darklmg way they found; 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A cham-drooped lamp was fhckenng by each door. 
The arras, nch with horsemen, hawk, and hound, 
Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar, 

And the long carpets rose jdong the gusty floor. 

They glidc^ hke phantoms, into the wide hall! 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they ghde. 

Where lay the Porter, m uneasy sprawl. 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide. 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns. 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy shde. — 

The chains he silent on the footworn stones; 

The key turns, and the door upon its lunges groans. 

And they are gone, ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away mto the storm 
That ru'ght the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all his wamor-guests with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm. 

Were long be-mghtmared Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitched, with meagre face deform; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told. 

For aye unsOught-for Slept among his ashes cold. 
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LAST SONNET 

Bright Star' would I were steadfast as thou art — 

Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night. 

And watching, with eternal hds apart. 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at their pnest-hke task 
Of pure ablution roundUear^’s_human shores, 

Or gazmg on the new soft falTen’masF''^’ 

Of snow upon the mountains and the moors 
No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 

PiUowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Aweike for ever in^ a sweet,unr^, 

S{ill,''still'to-h^r her tender-taken breath,^ 

And so hve ever — or else swoon to death. ( 

GEORGE DARLEY 
1795. T846 

THE MERMAIDS' VESPER-HTMN 

Troop home to silent grots and caves! 

Troop home' and mimic as you go 
The mournful wmdmg of the waves 
, Which to their dark abysses flow. 

At this sweet hour, all things beside 
In amorous pairs to covert creep 
The swans that brush the evenmg tide 
Homeward in snowy couples keep. 

In his green den the murmuring seal 
Close by his sleek compamon hes. 

While singly, we to bedward steal. 

And close in friuUcss sleep our eyes 

In bowers of love men take their rest. 

In loveless bowers we sigh alone, 

With bosom-fnends arc others blest — 

But wc have none' but we have none! 
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PASSAGES FROM JiEPENTHE** 
THE SEA 

Hurry me. Nymphs, O, hurry me 
Far above the grovelling sea, 

Which, with blind weakness and base roar 
Casting his white age on the shore, 
Walloivs along the slimy floor, • 

With his widespread webbed hands 
Seekmg to climb the level sands, 

And rejected still to rave 
Ahve in his imcovered grave. 

THE PHOENIX 

O blest unfabled Incense Tree, 

Tliat bums in glorious Araby, 

With red scent chahcing the air. 

Till earth-hfe grow Ely^an there. 

Half buried to her flarmng breast 
In this bnght tree, she makes her nest, 
Himdred-sunned Phoenix' when she must 
Crumble at length to hoary dust' 

Her gorgeous death-bed' her rich pvre 
Burnt up with aromatic fire! 

Her ura, sight high from spoiler men; 

Her birth-place when self-bom again! 

The mountamlcss green wilds among. 
Here ends she her unechoing song 
With amber tears and odorous sighs 
Mourned by the desert where she dies. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
SECOND HALF 

VICTORIANS AND AMERICANS 


The second haK of the nineteenth century is commonly referred to 
as Victorian and the reference is usually accompanied by a sneer In 
fact there is scarcely a more destructive shot m the critic’s arsenal, un- 
less It 13 the adjective “mid-Victonan” Yet nothing could be more 
inaccurate than a blanket characterization based on the assumption 
that all poets of the penod wrote under the influence of a domesti- 
cated and moralizing Muse beanng a strong famdy likeness to the 
buxom Queen It is true that an overemphasis on "sweetness and light" 
resulted m a great deal of mawkish versifying by the lesser poets and 
even, at times, by Tennyson Yet no fifty years of English poetry dis- 
played a greater variety than the half-century between 1850 and 1000 
A composite picture of the proverbial, staid Vicionan becomes an 
absurdity when we are confronted by the dramatic and challenging 
Browrung, the calm but equally confident Patmore, the violent and 
rebellious Smnbume, the meditative Arnold, the high-pitched luxuri- 
ance of Francis Thompson, the subdued astnngency of Hardy, the 
stem courage of Emily BrontS, the mediaeval nchness of Dante Gabnel 
Rossetti and the quiet-coloured warmth of his sister Christina 
Nor, in an age supposedly cowed by Science and the growing dorm- 
nance of the machine, is there a lack of lyrical notes The range of 
melody is all the way from the simple quatrains of A. E. Housman 
(whose “A Shropshue Lad” continues to ignore changing fashions 
and remains a collection of practically perfect songs) to the onrushing, 
image-crowded Imes of Gerard Hopkins, it includes the nun-like 
seremty of Christina Rossetti and the forceful if unfamiliar acerbity of 
the “Northern Farmer” Tennyson, the long measures of George Mere- 
dith and the telegraphic concisions of Emily Dickinson 

A similar nchness and vanety is obvious if the Amcncan scene is 
exammed with unprejudiced eyes It becomes mcreasingly apparent 
that the poets of the famous New England group, overrated by their 
contemporaries and underrated by their successors, were both praised 
and blamed for the wrong thing It was, m most cases, the same thing- 
the Sunday-school lesson in easily remembered rhyme, the tag-end 
motto; the parade of exemplary village blacksmiths, alp-climbing 
youths and a moralizing nautilus This was the weaker work of genuine 
poets, the worst of which was too often mterred in the textbooks of 
the past. In the light of unprejudiced reappraisal, Longfellow emerges 
as a ballad-writer of importance and o pioneer user of name material, 
Bryant stands out, not as "a smooth, silent iceberg", but as a prophet 
of dignity, Whittier impresses us os a genre painter in the manner of 
Bums, if Bums had been both a zealot and a Yankee, Emerson looms 
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as a metaphysiaan without whom Whitman and Emily Dickmson — 
highly onginal geniuses though they were — would have written far 
differently than they did Nor will Poe, that self-dnven, ^ong-tortured 
Israfel, fit the tabulator’s tight limitations Like Whitman, Poe has 
passed beyond national borders Poe’s mfluence affected or, one might 
even say, effected a new hterature abroad, Whitman’s sometimes too 
inclusive affirmations, his attempted synthesis of life at every extreme — 
’’immense in passion, impetuous with power” — spread a new gospel to 
remote comers of the world 

The keynote to the period, after all, was not so much righteousness 
(though the note was repeatedly struck) as richness. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
(A) 1 794. 1878 

TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, ’midst falling dew. 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 

' Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy sohtary wav! 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly pamted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along 

Seek’st thou the plashy bnnk 
Of weedy lake, or marge of nver wide, 

Or where the rockmg billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocezm side? 

There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, — 

The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wmgs have fanned, 

At that far height^ the cold, thin atmosphere. 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 

Though tlie dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows, reeds shall bend. 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
, Hath swallowed up thy form, yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

VSfill lead my steps aright. 
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THANATOPSIS 

To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A vanous language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, widi a mild 
And heahng sympathy that steals away 
Thar sharpness ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a bhght 
Over thy spint, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house. 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, — 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — 

Comes a sUll voice Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholdmg sun shall see no more. . . . 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shall lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant worl^ — ^with kings. 

The powerful of the earth — the vdse, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers, of ages past. 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The bills 
Rock-nbbed, and ana'ent as the sun, the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietaess between; 

The venerable woods — nvers that move 
In majesty, and the complammg brook's 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all. 
Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. . . , 

So shall thou rest, — and what if thou wnthdraw 
Unheeded by the hving and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destmy. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
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Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favourite phantom, yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee As the long tram 
Of ages ghde away, the sons of men. 

The youth m hfe’s green sprmg, and he who goes 
In the fuU strength of years, matron, and maid, 

And the sweet babe, and the grey-headed man, — 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side. 

By those who, m their turn, shall follow them 
So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
'"he innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mystenous realm, where each shall take 
His chamber m the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, hke the quarry-slave, at mght. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltenng trust, approach thy grave. 

Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and hes down to pleasant dreams 

THOMAS HOOD 

1799.1845 

THE TIME OF ROSES 

It was not m the winter' 

Our loving lot was castj 
It was the time of roses — 

We plucked them as wc passed 

That churhsh season never frowned 
On early lovers yet- 
Oh, no, the world was newly crmsmcd 
With flowers when first we met 

’Twas twilight, and I bade you go. 

But still you held me fast 
It ivas tlic time of roses — 

We plucked them as wc passed 
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aooTR rmiCNRY 
(A)i(]d2* lUaO 
SliMNADH 

Icv'V tiut upon the nlrtfo. hiy love, 

Aud plmuic them wItJi thiiic eyes, 

Oxi which, thftU oil the llf^his ubovc, 
Tilde Imiig more destinies. 

NRUt's bcfiuty Is the hftimony 
or blending slmdbs Mid light; 

T'bcu. lady) Up, — loolc out, end be 
A sistd to the niglill 


% 


y^nd uitdu* dds dmlviiess gev 
Willi lunli-*. whose Iwluhtncss svell might make 
Ol tlrti'koe nights a day, 


Sleep not! — ihhin inwgy WiiKvs Ibv n\‘e' 

w iihin mv Widelnnn bn ‘nti 
Sleep liolt— lunn Iwe sol\ sleep shonld 
^\^l0 i-nbs idl hv^nisx'l 
iMrii.. Ufle. ivmn the sUnnbeis iMeaK, 


ItAlil'll \VA 1 A )0 RMKRSON 
(.A)iOo;i* illBu 

Tills roirr 

l^i'tn 'gUff/tfi" 

Thy trivial harp will never please 
Or fill my oravnig ear; 

Its cliords should lincc O'* blow’s the bro(/c, 
Free, peremptoty, clear. 

No jingling screnndcr*? art. 

Nor tinkle of piano strings. 

Can make the svild blood start 
In its mystic springs^ j,: •" 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The kmgiy bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and hard. 
As with hammer or with mace; 

That they may render back 
Artful thunder, which conveys 
Secrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the supersolar blaze. 

Merlin’s blows are strokes of fate, . 
Chimmg with the forest tone, 

When boughs buffet boughs m the wood; 
Chiming with the gasp and moan 
Of the ice-impnsoned flood; 

With the pulse of manly hearts; 

With the voice of orators; 

With the dm of aty arts; 

With the cannonade of wars; 

With the marches of the brave. 

And prayers of might from martyrs’ cave. 

Great is the art, 

Great be the manners, of the bard. 

He shall not his bram encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number, 

But, leavmg rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 
his rhyme. 

“Pass in, pass in,” the angels say, 

“In to the upper doors. 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 
But mount to paradise 
By the stamvay of surprise.” 

TkE RHODORA 

ON BEINO ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER? 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our sohtudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms m a damp nook. 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
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Made the black water with their beauty gay; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, ’ 

TeU them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O nval of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 

BRAHMA 

If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slam thmk he is slam, 

'Ihey know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn agam. 

Far or forgot to me is near. 

Shadow and sunhght are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear. 

And one to me are. shame and fame. 

They reckon lU who leave me out, 

When me they fly, I am the wmgs; 
j I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmm smgs. 

» The strong gods pme for my abode. 

And pme m vain the sacred Seven; 

But thou, meek lover of the good ' 

Find me, and turn thy back, on heavem 

THE SNOWSTORM 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky. 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields. 

Seems nowhere to ahght the whited air 
Hides hiUs and woods, the nver, and the heaven. 

And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
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The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Aroimd the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come, see the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every wmdward stake or tree or door. 
Speeding, the mynad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion Mockmgly 
On coop or kennel he hangs Panan wreaths; 

A swan-hke form mvests the hidden thorn. 

Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 

Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapenng turret overtops the work 
And when his hours ate numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not. 

Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic m slow structures, stone by stone, 

Built in m age, the mad wmd’s mght-work, 

The frohc architecture of the snow. 

DATS 

Daughters of Time, the hypocntic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marchmg smgle in an endless file, 

Bnng diadems and faggots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kmgdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp. 
Forgot my mommg wishes, hasUly 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late. 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 
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THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 

1803.1849 

DREAM-PEDLART 

If there were dreams to sell 
What would you buy? 

Some cost a passirig bell. 

Some a bght sigh, 

That shakes from life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell. 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the cner rang the beU, 

What would you buy? 

A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh. 

Shadowy, my woes to still 
Until I die. 

Such pearl from life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 

Were dreams to have, at will, 

This would best heal my ill. 

This would I buy. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 

1806 • 1861 


LOVE 


From ''Sonnets from the Pertuguese' 


If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say, 

“I love her for her smile — ^her look — her way 
Of speaking gently — ^for a tnck of thought 
That falls m weU with mme, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day” 
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For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee — and love, so wrought, 
May be imwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thme ovm dear pity’s wipmg my cheeks dry — 

A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby! 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou may’st love on, through love’s etermty. 

♦ 

How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I'love thee freely, as men strive for right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints — I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life! — and, if God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death. 

GRIEF 

I tell you hopeless grief is passionless. 

That only men incredulous of despair. 

Half-taught m anguish, through the midnight air 
^ Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 
Of shrieking and reproach Full desertness 
In souls, as countnes, lieth silent-bare 
Under die blanching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the absolute heavens Deep-hearted man, express 
Gnef for thy dead in silence like to death — 

Most hke a monumental statue set 
In everlasting watch and moveless woe 
Till itself crumble to the dust beneath. 

Touch it; the marble eyelids arc not wet 
If it could weep, it could ansc and go. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
(A) 1807* 1882 
CHAUCER 

> 

An old man in a lodge within a park; 

The chamber walls depicted aU around 

With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, and hound. 

And the hurt deer. He hsteneth to the lark, 

Whose song comes with the sunshme through the dark 
Of pamted glass m leaden lattice bound. 

He hsteneth and he laugheth at the sound, . 

Then wnteth in a book hke any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song; and as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and hnnet, and from every page 
Rise odours of ploughed field or flowery mead. 

NATURE 

As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her httle child to bed, 

Half wilhng, hzilf reluctant to be led. 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazmg at them through the open door. 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead. 

Which, though more splendid, may not please him more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowmg if we wish to go or stay, 

Bemg too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 
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Mr LOST rOUTH 

Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea, 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 

And my youth comes back to me 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still 
“A boy’s 1^ 13 the wnd’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I can see the shado\vy lines of its trees, 

And catch, m sudden gleams. 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 

And islands that were the Hespendes 
Of all my boyish dreams. 

And the burden of that old song. 

It murmurs and whispers still' 

“A boy’s will is the wmd’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the black wharves and the shps, ’ 

And the sea-tides tossmg free; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips. 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 

And the magic of the sea 

And the voice of that wayward song 

Is smging and saying still: 

“ A boy’s will is the ivind’s wdl. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

I remember the bulwarks by the shore. 

And the fort upon the hill; 

The sunrise gim, wth its hollow roar. 

The drumbeat repeated o’er and o’er. 

And the bugle wld and shnil. 

And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still 
” A boy’s will is the \vmd’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, long thoughts.” 
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I remember the sea-fight far away, f 

How it thundered o’er the tide! 

And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thnll* 

“ A boy’s will IS the vnnd’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth arc long, long thoughts.” 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; ^ 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well-kno^vn street, 
As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still* 

“A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still; 

‘A boy’s vwil IS the wind’s will, 
the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


\/ And 


MILTON'^ 


I pace the sounding sea-beach and behold 
How the voluminous billows roll and nm. 
Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shines through their sheeted emerald far imrolled 
And the mnth wave, slow gathering fold by fold 
All its loose flovdng garments into one, 

^Compare Wordswortt’a sonnet on page 299 
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Plunge upon the shore, and floods the dun 
Pale reach of sands, and changes them to gold. 
So in maiestic cadence rise and fall 
The mighty imdulations of thy song, 

O sightless bard, England’s Mseomdes! 

And ever zmd anon, high over all 
Uplifted, a ninth wave superb and strong, 
Floods all the soul with its melodious seas. 


THE DAY IS DONE 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wmgs of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle m his flight. 

I,see the lights of the village 
Gleam toough the ram and the mist, 
And a feehng of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist. 

A feeling of sadness and longmg, 

That IS not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the ram. 

Gome, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heeirtfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feelmg, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters. 

Not from thd bards subhme. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, hke strains of martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour; 

And to-night I long for rest. 
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Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyehds start: 

Who, through long days of labour, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

' Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come hke the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares, that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 



(A) 1 807- 1892 
THE WAITING 


I wait and watch * before my eyes 
Methinks the night grows thin and gray; 
I wait and watch the eastern skies 
To see the golden spears uprise 
Beneath the onflamme of day' 


Like one whose limbs are bound m trance 
I hear the day-sounds swell and grow. 

And see across the twilight glance, 
Troop after troop, m swift advance. 

The shirung ones witli plumes of snowl 


John Greenleaf Whittier 

I know the errand of their feet, 

I know what mighty work is theirs, 

I can but lift up hands unmeet 
The threshmg-floors of God to beat. 

And speed them with imworthy prayers. 

I will not dream in vain despair 
The steps of progress wait for me: 

The puny leverage of a hair 

The planet’s impulse well may spare, 

A drop of dew the tided sea. 

The loss, if loss there be, is mme, 

And yet not mme if imderstood, 

For one shall grasp and one resign, 

One dnnk life’s rue, and one its wine, 

And God shall make the balance good. 

O power to do! O baffled will! 

O prayer and action! ye are one 
Who may not strive, may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standmg still. 

And good but wished with God is done! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
(A) 1809 1894 

THE LAST LEAF 

I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door. 

And again 

The pavement stones resound. 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane 

They say that in his pnme, 

Ere the prumng-knife of Time 
Gut him down, 
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Not a better man was found 
By the Gner on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 

“They are gone.” 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the bps that he has prest 
In their bloom. 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said — 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose. 

And his cheek was hke a rose 
In the snow. 

But now his nose is thm. 

And it rests upon his chin ' 
Like a staff. 

And a crook is in his back. 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 

But the old three-cornered hat, 

And the breeches, and all that. 

Are so queer! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring. 



Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I clmg 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
(A) 1809.1849 
ISRAFEL 

And the angel Israfel, whose hcart-stnngs arc a lute and who has 
the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures -Koran 

In Heaven a spmt doth dwell 
“Whose heart-strmgs are a lute”: 

None sing so wildly tyeU 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 

Ceasmg dieir hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, ^ mute. 

Tottenng above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love. 

While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even. 

Which were seven) 

, Pauses m Heaven. 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other hslemng thmgs) 

That Israfeh’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings — 

The trembling hvmg wire 
Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod, 

V Where deep thoughts arc a duty. 

Where Love’s a grown-up God, 
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Where the Houri glances arc 
Imbued wjtli all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfeh, who despiscst 
An unimpassioncd song; 

To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest! 

Mcrnly live, and long’ 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervour of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute! 

t Yes, Heaven is thmc, but this 

Is a world of sweets and sours; 

Our flowers are merely — flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody. 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 




TO HELEN 


’^^Icn, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicten barks of yore. 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea. 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam. 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
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Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
' To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo> in yon bnlhant wmdow-mche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand* 
Ahj Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land* 


THE CITT IN THE SEA 

Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Par down within the dim West, 

where the good and the bad and the worst and the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest 
There shnnes and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not*) 

Resemble nothing that is ours 
Around, by hfbng winds forgot. 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters he 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long mght-time of that town; 

But hght from out the lund sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 

Up domes — up spires — up kingly halls — 

Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 

Up many and many a marvellous shnne 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwme 
The viol, the violet, and the vine 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend tlie turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 
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While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Ya^vn level ■with the luminous waves; 

But not the riches there that he 
In each idol’s diamond eye — 

Not the gaily-jewelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed; 

For no npples curl, alas' 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellmgs tell that wmds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavings hmt that wmds have been 
On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave — there is a movement there! 
As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven, 

The waves have now a redder glow — 
The hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence. 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones. 
Shall do It reverence. 


\/Thou 


TO ONE IN PARADISE 


wast all that to me, love, 

For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle m the sea, love, 

A foimtain and a shrme. 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers. 
And all the flowers were mine. 

\ ''^h, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
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But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
“On! on'” — but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf) my spirit hovenng lies 
Mute, motio^ess, aghast! 

For, alas' alas! vnth me 
'Hie hght of Life is o’er' 

“No more — ^no more — no more — ” 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar' 

And all my days are trances, 

And all my mghtly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances, 

And where Ihy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams. 


A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

Take this kiss upon the brow* 

And, in parting from you now, 
Thus much let me avow — 

You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream; 
Yet if Hope has flown away 
In a night, or in a day, 

In a vision, or m none, 

Is It therefore the less gom'^ 

All that we see or seem 

Is but a dream wthm a dream. 

I stand amid the roar 
OF a surf-tormented shore, 

And I hold withm my hand 
Grains of the golden sand — 
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How few! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 

While I weep — ^while I weep! 

- O God! can I not grasp 

Them with a tighter clasp? 

O God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave? 

Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream? 

ANNABEL LEE 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee, — 

And this maiden she hved with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me 

I 

She was a child and I was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

But we loved with a love that was more than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee — 

With a love that the winged seraphs of Heaven 
Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago. 

In this kmgdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud by night 
Chilhng my Annabel Lee; ^ 

So that her highborn kmsmen came 
And bore her away from me. 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kmgdom by Ae sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 

Went envymg her and me* 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know. 

In this kmgdom by the sea) 

That the wmd came out of the cloud, chilling 
And kilhng my Annabel Lee. 
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But our love it •was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 

And neither the angek m heaven above 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee — 

For the moon never b^ms without brmging me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And so, all the night-tide, I he down by the side 
Of my darhng, my darling, my life and my bnde. 

In her sepulchre there by the sea — 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

ROMANCE 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing, 

With drowsy head and folded ■wmg. 

Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down withm some shadowy lake. 

To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been — a most famihar bird — 

Taught me my alphabet to say — 

To lisp my very earliest word 
While in the v^d wood I did he, 

A child — ^with a most kno'wmg eye. 

Of late, eternal condor years 
So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazmg on the tmquiet sky. 

And when an hour ivith calmer wings 
Its dotvn upon my spirit flings — 

That httle time tvith lyre and rhjmc 
To while away — forbidden thmgs! 

My heart would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
i8og- 1892 
MARIANA 

“Manana m the moated grange “ — Measure for Measure 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all: 

The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden-wall. 

The broken sheds looked sad and strange: 
Unlifted was the clinking latch; 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, “My hfc is dreary, 

, He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead'” 

Her tears fell with the dews at even, 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried; 

She could not look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at mom or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats. 

When thickest dark did trance the sky. 

She drew her casement-curtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said, “The night is dreary. 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead!” 

Upon the middle of the night. 

Waking she heard the night-fowl crow: 

The cock sung out an hour ere light 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 

'In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 

TiU cold winds woke the grey-eyed mom 
About the lonely moated gremge 
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She only said, “The day is dreary, ‘ 

He Cometh not,” she said. 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead'” 

About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blackened waters slept. 

And o’er it many, round and small. 

The clustered mansh-mosses crept. 

Hard by a poplar shook alway. 

All silver-green with gnarlfed bark. 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the roundmg gray. 

She only said, “My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,” she said. 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead'” 

And ever when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro. 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, “The night is dreary. 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dcadl” 

AH day within the dreamy house. 

The doors upon their hinges creaked; 

The blue fly sung in the pane, the mouse 
Bchmd the mouldering wainscot shnekcd. 
Or from the crevice peered about. 

Old faces ghmmcrcd thro’ the doors, 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 

Old voices called her from vdthout. 
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She only said, “My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,” she said; 

She said, “I am aweary, alveary, 

I would that I were dead!” 

THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER 

It is the miller’s daughter. 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 

That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear. 

For hid in rmglets day and night, 

I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, damty waist, 

And her heart woiild beat against me. 

In sorrow and m rest: 

And I should know if it beat right, 

I’d clasp it round so close and tight. 

And I would be the necklace. 

And all day long to fall and nsc 
Upon her balmy bosom. 

With her laughter or her sighs* 

And I would he so hght, so hght, 

I scarce should be unclasped at mght. 

ULTSSES 

It httle profits that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags. 
Matched with an aged wife, I me;te and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
T cannot rest firom travel I will dnnk 
Life to the lees* all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have sufiTered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea. I am become a name. 
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For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known: aties of men 
And manners, chmates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honoured of them all, 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers. 

Far on the ringmg plains of wmdy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 

Yet all expenence is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravelled world, whose margm fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How duU it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust imbumished, not to shme m use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life Life piled on life 
Were all too httle, and of one to me 
Little remains; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, somethmg more, 

A bnnger of new thmgsj and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this grey spirit yeammg in desire 
To follow knowledge, hke a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost'bound of human thought. 

This IS my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 

Well-loved of me, discemmg to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make rmld 
A rugged people, and thro’, soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he,’ centred m the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In ofiices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port* the vessel puffs her sail 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My manners. 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought ivith me — 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, frpe foreheads — you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all but something ere the end, 
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Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my fhends, 
’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And sec the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To stnve, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea' 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at playl 

O well for the sailor lad. 

That he smgs m his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is snlll 

1 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! ^ 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
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THE EAGLE 

He clasps the crag with hookfed hands: 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wnnkled sea beneath him crawls, 

He watches from his mountam walls, 

And like a thunderbolt he falls 

BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW 

Song from ''The Pnncess" 

The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old m story: 

The long hght shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wUd echoes flymg. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dymg, dymg, dymg. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther gomg' 

O sweet and far from chff and scar 
The horns of Elfland famtly blowing' 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dymg, dymg, dymg. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They famt on hill or field or river; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flymg, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dymg, dying, dying. 

NORTHERN FARMER 

NEW STYLE 

Dosn’t thou ’car my 'crse’s legs, as they canters awaSy? 
Proputty, proputty, proputty— that’s what I ’ears ’em sahy 
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Proputty, proputty, proputty — Sam, thou’s an ass for thy 
pakxns: 

Theer’s moor sense 1’ one o’ ’is legs nor in all thy bradins. 

Wod — theer’s a craw to pluck wi’ tha, Sam; yon’s parson’s 
’ouse — 

Doesn’t thou knaw that a man mun be edther a man or a 
mouse^ 

Time to think on it then; for thou’U be twenty this weeak. 

Proputty, proputty — ^wod then, wod — ^let ma ’ear' mys 6 n 
spedk. 

Me an’ thy muther, Sammy, ’as bedn a-talkin’ o’ thee; 

Thou’s bedn talkm’ to muther, an’ she bedn a-telUn’ it 
me. 

Thou’ll not many for munny — thou’s sweet upo’ parson’s 
lass — 

Nod — thou’ll many fur luw — an’ we bodth on us thinks 
tha an ass! 

Seed’d her to-dady god by — Sadmt’s dady — they was nnging 
the bells. 

She’s a beauty, thou thinks — an’ sod is scoors o’ gellsl 

Them as ’as munny an’ all — ^wot’s a beauty? — the flower as 
blaws. ■ 

But proputty, proputty sticks, an’ proputty, proputty graws 

Do’ant be stunt'i tadke time I knaws what madkes tha sa 
mad. 

Wam’t I cradzed fur the lasses myste when I wur a lad? 

But I knaw’d a Quadker feller as often ’as towd ma this: 

“Dodnt thou many for munny, but god wheer munny 
isl” 

An’ I went wheer munny war. an’ thy mother coom to 
’and, 

Wi’ lots o’ munny ladid by, an’ a nicetiSh bit o’ land 

Madybe she wam’t a beauty — I mver giv it a thowt — 

But wam’t she as good to cuddle an’ kiss as a lass as ’ant 

‘ nowt? 

^ Obstinate 
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Parson’s lass ’ant nowt, an’ she wehnt ’a nowt when ’e’s 

dead, 

Mun be a guvness, lad, or summut, and addle^ her bread* 
Why? fur ’e’s nobbut a curate, an’ wehnt ruvir git naw 
^ ’igher. 

An’ ’e maad the bed as ’e hgs on afoot ’e coom’d to the 
shire . 

Luw? what’s luw'^ thou can luw thy lass an’ ’er munny 
too, 

Maakin’ ’em goa togither as they’ve good right to do 
Gould’n I luw thy muther by cause o’ ’er munny lahid by'^ 
Naay — ^fur I luvv’d her a vast sight moor fur it reason why. 

Ay an’ thy muther says thou wants to marry the lass, 

Cooms of a gentleman bum: an’ we boatb on us thinks tha 
an ass 

Woa then, proputty, wiltha? — an ass as near as mays 
nowt — ® 

Woa then, wiltha^ dangtha' — the bees is as fell as owt ^ 

Break me a bit o’ the esh for his ’ehd, lad, out o’ the fence! 
Gentleman bum! what’s gentleman bum? is it shillms an’ 
pence^ 

Proputty, proputty’s ivrythmg ’ere, an’, Sammy, I’m blest 
If It isn’t the saame oop yonder, fur them as ’as it’s the 
best. 

Tis’n them as ’as munny as breaks into ’ouses an’ steals. 
Them as ’as coats to their backs an’ taakes theur regular 
meals 

Noa, but It’s them as niver knaws whecr a meal’s to be ’ad 
Taake my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad. 

boobk thou theer whecr Wngglcsby beck comes out by tlie 
’ill' 

Fcyther mn oop to the farm, an’ I runs oop to the mill; 

An’ I’ll run oop to the bng,* an’ that thou’Il live to see, 

And if thou marries a good un I’ll leave the land to thee. 

* Earn - Makes nothing 

* T he flies are as fierce as anything * Bndge 
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Thim’s my nokbons, Sammy, wheerby I means to stick; 
But if thou mames a bad im, I’ll lekve the land to Dick. — 
Coom oop, proputty, proputty — that’s what I ’ears ’im 
saSy— 

Proputty, proputty, proputty — canter an’ canter awa&y 

TEARS, IDLE TEARS 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divme despair 
Rise m the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam ghttering on a sad. 

That brings our friends up from the underworld. 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with aU we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that arc no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as m dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dymg ears, when unto dymg eyes 
The casement slowly grows a ghmmenng square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 

A VOICE 

From "Maud" 

A voice by the cedar tree. 

In the meadow under the Hall! 

She IS smging an air that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad gallant and' gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call! 
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Singing alone in the morning of life. 

In the happy mommg of hfe and of May, 

Sjnging of men that in battle array. 

Ready m heart and ready m hand, 

March with banner and bugle and fife 
To the death, for their native land. 

Maud with her exquisite face. 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 

And feet like sunny gems on an Enghsh green, 

Maud m the hght of her youth and her grace, 

Smging of Death, and of Honour that cannot die, 
1111 1 well could weep for a time so sordid and mean; 
And myself so languid and base. 

Silence, beautiful voice! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 
With a joy m which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still' I will hear you no more. 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 
But to move to the meadow and fall before 
Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore. 

Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind. 

Not her, not her, but a voice. 

CROSSmG THE BAR 

Sunset and evemng star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar. 

When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as movmg seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam. 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

Twlight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell. 

When I embark; 
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For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

T hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


ROBERT BROWNING 

i8iJ2 • 1889 

‘•THE WILD JOTS OF LIVING*' 

David’s Song from “Saul* 

Oh, our manhood’s prune vigour' No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playmg, nor smew imbraced 

Oh, the wild joys of hvingf the leapmg from rock up to 
rock — 

The strong rendmg of boughs from the fir-tree, — the cool 
silver shock 

Of the plunge m a pool’s living water, — the hunt of the 
bear, 

And the sultrmess showmg the hon is couched in his lair. 

And the meal — the nch dates — ^yellowed over with gold dust 
divme. 

And the locust’s-flesh steeped in the pitcher; the full draught 
of wine, 

And the sleep in the dried nver-channel where bulrushes 
tell 

That the water was wont to 'go warbling so softly and well 

How good is man’s life, the mere hvmg' how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever m joy' 

Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, whose sword 
thou didst guard 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for glorious 
reward’’ 

' Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up as 
men sung ' 

The low song of the nearly-dfeparted, and heard her faint 
tongue 

Joining in while it could ,to the witness, “Let one more attest. 
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I have lived, seen God’s hand thro’ a lifetime, and all was 
for best . . 

Then they sung thro’ their tears m strong triumph, not 
much,— but the rest. 

And thy brothers, the help and the contest, the working 
whence grew 

Such result as from seethmg grape-bimdles, the spmt 
strained true' 

And the friends of thy boyhood — that boyhood of wonder 
and hope. 

Present promise, and wealth of the future beyond the eye’s 
scope, — 

Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch; a people is thine, 

And all gifts which the world offers smgly, on one head 
combme* 

On one head, all the beauty and strength, love and rage, 
hke the throe 

That, a-work in the rock, helps its labour, and lets the gold 
go- 

High ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning 
them — all 

Brought to blaze on the head of one creature — King Saul! 


IJV A GONDOLA 
The moth’s kiss, first! 

Kiss me as if you made believe 
You were not sure, this cve, 

HoW my face, your flower, had pursed 
Its petals up; so, here and there 
You brush it, tiU I grow aware 
Who wants me, and wide open burst. 

The bee’s kiss, now! 

Kiss me as if you entered gay 
My heart at some noonday, 

A bud that dares not disallow 
The claim, so all is rendered up. 

And passively its shattered cup 
Over your head to sleep I bow 


B L V. 


P 
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SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH CLOISTER 

Gr-r-r — there go, my heart’s abhorrence' 
Water your damned flower-pots, do' 

If hate killed men. Brother Lawrence, 

God’s blood, would not mine kill you' 
What? your myrtle-bush wants tnmming'? 

Oh, that rose has pnor claims — 

Needs its leaden vase filled bnmming? 

Hell dry you up with its flames! 

At the meal we sit together; 

Salve tibt! I must hear 
Wise talk of the kind of weather, 

Sort of season, time of year: 

Not a plenteous cork-crop' scarcely 
Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt' 

What's the Latin name for “parsley"? 

What’s the Greek name for Swine’s Snout? 

Whew! We’ll have our platter burnished, 

Laid with care on our own shelf' 

With a fire-new spoon we’re furnished, 

And a goblet for ourself, 

Rinsed like something sacrificial 
Ere ’hs fit to touch our chaps — 

"Marked with L for our imtial! 

(He-hel There his hly snaps!) 

Saint, forsooth 1 While brown Dolores 
Squats outside the Convent bank 
With Sanchicha, tellmg stones, 

Steepmg tresses m the tank, 

Blue-black, lustrous, thick hke horsehairs, 

— Can’t I see his dead eye glow. 

Bright as ’twere a Barbary corsair’s^ 

(ITiat IS, if he’d let it show!) 

When he finishes refection, 

Kmfe and fork he never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection. 

As do I, in Jesu’s praise 
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TWO IN THE CAMPAGNA 

I wonder do you feel to-day 
As I have felt since, hand in hand, 

We sat down on the grass, to Stray 
In spmt better through the land. 

This mom of Rome and May^ ' 

For me, I touched a thought, I know. 

Has tantalized me many times, ' 

(Like turns of thread the spiders throw 
Mocking across our path) for rhymes 
To catch at and let go 

Help me to hold it! First it left 
The yellowmg fennel, run to seed 
There, branchmg from the bnekwork’s cleft, 
Some old tomb’s rum; yonder weed 
Took up the floating weft, 

Where one small orange cup amassed 
Five beetles — blind and green they grope 
Among the honey-meal; and last. 
Everywhere on die grassy slope 
I traced it Hold it fasti 

The champaign with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere! 

, Silence and iiaission, joy and peace. 

An everlasting wash of air — 

Rome’s ghost smee her decease. 

Such life here, through such length of hours. 
Such miracles performed in play. 

Such pnmal naked forms of flowers. 

Such letting Nature have her way 
While Heaven looks from its towers! 

How say you? Let us, O my dove, 

Let us be unashamed of soul, 

As earth lies bare to heaven above! 

How IS it under our control 
To love or not to love? 
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I would that you were all to me, 

You that are just so much, no more. 

Nor yours, nor mme, nor slave nor free* 
Where does the fault he'^* What the core 
Of the wound, smce wound must be? 

I would I could adopt your will. 

See with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my fill 
At your soul’s springs — ^your part, my part 
In life, for good and ill. 

No I yearn upward — touch you close. 

Then stand away. I kiss your cheek. 

Catch your soul’s warmth; I pluck the rose 
And love it more than tongue can speak — 
Then the good minute goes. 

Already how am I so far 
Out of that mmute? Must I go 
Still like the thistle-ball, no bar, 

Onward, whenever light wmds blow, 

Fixed by no fiiendly star? 

Just when I seemed about to learn 1 
Where is the thread now? Off again! 

The old tnck' Only I discern 
Infimte passion and the pam 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 

MT LAST DUCHESS 

SCENE • FERRARA 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking eis if she ere alive I call 
That piece a wonder, now Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
WiU’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
‘Tra Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers hke you that pictured countenance. 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance. 
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But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst. 

How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek* perhaps 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say “Her mantle laps 
Over my Lady’s wnst too much,” or “Pamt 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat”, such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For callmg up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart . . . how shall I say? . . too soon made glad. 

Too easily impressed, she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, ’twas all one! My favour at her breast. 

The droopmg of the dayhght m the West, 

The bough of chemes some officious fool 
Broke in the orchardTor her, the winte mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
Would draw from her ahke the approving speech. 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good, but thanked 
Somehow ... I know not how . , as if she ranked 
My gift of a rune hundred years old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 
This sort of tiiflmg^ Even had you skill 
In speech — (which I have not) — to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say “Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me, here you miss. 

Or there exceed the mark” — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wts to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

— E’en then would be some stoopmg, and I choose 
Never to stoop Oh, Sir, she snuled, no doubt. 

Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew, I gave commands; 
Then all simles stopped together. There she stands 
As if ahve. WiU’t please you nse? We’ll meet 
The company below, then I repeat. 
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The Count your Master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of nune for dowry wiU be disallowed, 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object Nay, we’ll go 
Together down. Sir! Notice Neptune, tho’, 

Tammg a sea-horse, thought a ranty, 

Which Glaus of Innsbruck cast m bronze for me. 

AMONG THE ROCKS 

Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth. 
This autumn mormng! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the npple to run over m its rmrth; 

Listemng the While, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 

That is the doctnne, simple, anaent, true. 

Such is life’s trial, as old earth smiles and knows. 
If you loved only what were worth your love. 

Love were clear gain, and 'wholly well for you: 

Make the low nature better by vour throes! 

Give earth yourself, go up for gain above. 

A CAVALIER TUNE 

King (Hilaries, and who’ll do hun right now? 

King Charles, and who’s npe for fight non? 

Give a rouse, here’s, m Hell’s despite now. 

King Charles! 

^^’ho gave me the goods that went since? 

Who raised me the house that sank once’ 

Who helped me to gold I spent since’ 

Who found me in wine you drank once? 

{Cho.) King Charles, and who'll do him right now* 
King Charles, and who's npe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse' here's, tn Hell's despite now. 
King Charles' 
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To whom used my boy George quaff else, 

By the old fool’s side that begot him^ , ' 

For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 

While Noll’s damned troopers shot him^ 

{Cho ) King Charles f and who'll do him right now^ 
King Charles, and who's ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse, here's, in Hell's despite now, 
King Charles' 

HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 

Oh, to be m England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes m England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch smgs on the orchard bough 
In England — now! ^ 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat bmids, and all the swallows — 
Hark! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent-spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush; he smgs each song twice over. 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, * 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the httle children’s dower, 

— Far bnghter than this gaudy melon-flower! 

SOKG 

Nay, but you, who do not love her. 

Is she not pure gold, my nustress? 

Holds earth aught — speak truth — above her? 

Aught like this tress, see, and this tress. 

And this last fairesf'tress of all, 

So fair, see, ere I let it fall ' 
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Because, you spend your Jives in praising, 

To praise, you search the wide world over; 

So, why not witness, calmly gazmg. 

If earth holds aught — speak truth — above her? 
Above this tress, and this I touch 
But cannot praise, I love so much' 

THE LABORATO^r 

ANCIEN irfeciME , 

Now that I, tying thy glass mask tightly. 

May gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling whitely, 

As thou phest thy trade in this devil’s-smithy — 

Which is the poison to poison her, prithee"^ 

He is with her; and they know that I know 
Where they are, what they do: they beheve my tears flow 
While they laugh, laugh at me, at me fled to the drear 
Empty church, to pray God m, for them' — I am here. 

Grmd away, moisten and mash up thy paste. 

Pound at thy powder, — I am not m haste! 

Better sit thus, and observe thy strange things. 

Than go where men wait me and dance at the King’s 

That in the mortar — ^you call it a gum? 

Ah, the brave tree whence such gold oozings cornel 
And yonder soft phial, the exquisite blue 
Sure to taste stveedy, — ^is that poison too? 

Had I but all of them, thee and thy treasures, 

What a \vild croyrd of invisible pleasures! 

To carry pure death m an eamng, a casket, 

A signet, a fan-mount, a filagree-basket! 

Soon, at the King’s, a mere lozenge to give 
And Paulme should have just thirty minutes to li%’c! 

But to hght a pastille, and Ehsc, wiUi her head, 

And her breast, and her arms, and her hands, should drop 
deadl 
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Quick — is it finished^ The colour’s too gnm* 

Why not soft like the phial’s, enticing and dim? 

Let it brighten her drink, let her turn it and stir, 

And try it and taste, ere she fix and prefer' 

What a drop! She’s not little, no minion like me — 

That’s why she ensnared him. this never will free 
The soul from those raasculmc eyes, — say, “no!” 

To that pulse’s magnificent come-and-go 

For only last night, as they whispered, I brought 
My own eyes to bear on her so, that I thought 
Could I keep them one half minute fixed, she would fall, 
Shrivelled, she fell not; yet this does it all! 

Not that I bid you spare her the pam! 

Let death be felt and the proof remain; 

Brand, bum up, bite into its grace — 

He IS sure to remember her dying face! 

Is it done? Take my mask off' Nay, be not morose, 

It kills her, and this prevents seeing it close 
The delicate droplet, my whole fortune’s fee — 

If it hurts her, beside, can it ever hurt me? ' 

Now, take all my jewels, gorge gold to your fill, 

You may kiss me, old man, on my mouth if you will! 

But brush this dust off me, lest horror it bnngs 
Ere I know it — next moment I dance at the King’s! 


MEETING AT NIGHT 

The grey sea and the long black land, 

And the yellow hall-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery nnglets from their sleep, 

As I gam the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 

Then a imle of warm sea-scented beach; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 
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A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a hghted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 

Than the two hearts beatmg each to each! 

EVELTN HOPE 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead' 

Sit and wat^ by her side an hour. 

That IS her book-shelf, this her bed; 

She plucked that piece of geramum-flower, 
Beginning to die, too, m the glass 

Little has yet been changed, I think — 

The shutters are shut, no hght may pass 
Save two long rays thro’ Sie hmge’s chink. 

Sixteen years old when she died' 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name — 

It was not her time to love; beside. 

Her life had many a hope and aun. 

Duties enough and httle cares, 

And now was qmet, now astir — 

Till God’s hand beckoned unawares. 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 

Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope''* 

What, your soul was pure and true. 

The good stars met m your horoscope. 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew — 

And just because I was thnce as old. 

And our paths m the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I be told? 

We were fellow mortals, nought beside''* 

No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make. 

And creates the love to reward the love, — 

I claim you still, for my oivn love’s sake! 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a fc\% — 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 
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But the time will come, — at last it will 
When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say. 

In the lower earth, in ^e years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay? 

Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geramum’s red — 
And what you would do with me, in fine. 

In the new hfe come m the old one’s stead. 

I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 

Given up myself so many times. 

Gamed me the gains of various men, 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the chmes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope. 

Either I missed or itself missed me — 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope' 

What IS the issue? let us see! 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while; 

My heart seemed full as it could hold — 

There was place and to spare for the Crank young smile 
And the red young mouth and the hair’s yoimg gold. 
So, hush — I will give you this leaf to keep — 

See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 

There, that is our secret! go to sleep; 

You will wake, and remember, and understand. 

AFTER 

Take the cloak from his face, and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst. 

How he hes in his nghts of a man! 

Death has done all death can. 

And absorbed m the new life he leads. 

He recks not, he heeds 
Nor his wrong nor my vengeance — ^both strike 
On his senses ahke. 

And are lost m the solemn and strange 
Surprise of the change. 
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Ha, what avails death to erase 
His offence, my disgrace? 

I would we were boys as of old 
In the field, by the fold — 

His outrage, God’s patience, man’s scorn 
Were so easily borne. 

1 stand here now, he lies in his place — 

Cover the face. 


PRO SPICE 

Fear death? — to feel the fog in my throat. 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begm, and the blasts denote 
I am nearmg the place. 

The power of the mght, tbe press of the storm, 

The post of the foe, 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form. 

Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the sumimt attamed. 

And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gamed, 

The reward of it all 
I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more. 

The best and the lastl 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past, 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare hke my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pam, darkness and cold 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute’s at end. 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voiccs that rave. 

Shall dwindle, shall blend. 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 

Then a hght, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul* I shall clasp thee again, 
rAnd with God be the rest! 
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EMILY BRONTli 

i8i8- 1848 

THE OLD STOIC 

jRjches I hold in hght esteem. 

And love I laugh to scorn; 

And lust of fame was but a dream, 

That vanished with the mom 

And if I pray, the only prayer 

That moves my hps for me 

Is, “Leave the heart that now I bear, 

And give me hberty!” 

, Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 

’Tis all that I implore, 

In life and death a chainless soul, 

With courage to endure 

OH, FOR THE TIME WHEN I SHALL SLEEP 

Ob, for the tune when I shall sleep 
Without identity, 

And never care how ram may steep. 

Or snow may cover mel 
No promised heaven, these wild desires 
Coidd all, or half fulfil, 

No threatened hell, with quenchless fires. 
Subdue this quenchless will' 

So said I, and still say the same; 

Still, to my death, will say — 

Three gods, within this httle frame. 

Are wamng night and day; 

Heaven could not hold them all, and yet 
They all are held in me; 

And must be mine nil I forget 
My present enntyl 
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Ohj for the time, when m my breast 
Their struggles will be o’er! 

Oh, for the day when I shall rest. 

And never suffer more’ 

LAST LINES 
No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler m the world’s storm-troubled sphere. 

I see Heaven’s glones shme, 

And faith shmes equal, arming me from fear. 

O God within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity! 

Life — that m me hast rest. 

As I — undying Life — have power in thee! 

Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts* unalterably vam; 

Worthless as withered Weeds, 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 

^ To waken doubt m one 
Holding so fast by thine infinity; 

So surely anchored on 
The steadfast rock of immortality. 

With wide-embracing love 
Thy spint ammates eternal years. 

Pervades and broods above; 

Changes, sustams, dissolves, creates, and rears 

Though earth and man were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be. 

And Thou wert left alone, 

Eveiy existence would exist m Thee 

Tlicre IS not room for Death, 

Nor atom tliat his might could lender void: 

Tliou — ^Thou art bang and brcatli, 

And what Thou art may never be dcstrojed 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
(A)i8i9* 1891 
PRELUDE 

From '‘The Vmon of Sir Lamfal” 

Not only around our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendours he;i 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 

We Sinais climb and know it not. 

Over our manhood bend the skies. 

Against our fallen and traitor bvcs 
The great winds utter propheaes, 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives; 

Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with Its benedicite; 

And to our age’s drowsy blood 
Still shouts the inspiring sea. 

Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 

The beggar is taxed for a comer to die m, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us. 

We bargain for the graves we he in; 

At the devil’s booth are aU things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold, 

For a cap and bells our hves we pay. 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking: 

’Tis heaven ^one that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

No pnce is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. ' 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tnes earth if it be in time. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays* 

Whether we look, or whether we listen. 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten,/ 

1 Lowell here refers to a Imc id Wordsworth’s Ode ‘‘Intimations of 
Immortahty” on page 305 
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Every clod feeb a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And, gropmg bhndly above it for hght. 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 

The flush of hfe may well be seen 
ThnUmg back over hills and valleys. 

The cowshp startles m meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chahce. 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace. 

AUSPEX 

My heart, I cannot still it. 

Nest that had song-birds in it; 

And when the last shall go. 

The dreary days, to fill it, 

Instead of lark or linnet. 

Shall whirl dead leaves and snow. 

Had they been swallows only. 

Without the passion stronger 
That skyward longs and sings, — 

Woe’s me, I shall be lonely 
When I can fed no longer 
The impatience of their wings! 

A moment, sweet delusion. 

Lake birds the brown leaves hover; 

But it will not be long 
Before their wild confusion 
Fall wavering dovra to cover 
The poet and his song. 

/ 

WALT WHITMAN 
(A)i8i9. 1892 

WHEN I HEARD THE LEARN' D ASTRONOMER 
When I heard the leam’d astronomer, 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns 
before me, 
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When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, 
and measure them, 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured 
with much applause in the lecture-room, 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 

Till rising and ghdmg out I wandered off by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 
Looked up m perfect silence at the stars, 

SONG OF MTSELF 
(Selecitons) 

A child said. What is the grass'^ fetchmg it to me ivith full 
hands, 

How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is 
any more than he 

I guess It must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful 
green stuff woven 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 
Bearmg the ovmer’s name someway m the comers, that 
we may see and remark, and say Whose^ 

Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the procluced babe of 
the vegetation 

Or I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic. 

And It means, Sprouting ahke m broad zones and narrow 
zones, 

Grotving among black folks as among white, 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Guff, I give them the 
same, I receive them the same. 

And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves 

Tenderly will I use you curling grass, 

It may be you transpire from Sie breasts of yoimg men, 
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It may be if I had known them I would have loved them, 
It may be you are from old people, or from offspnng taken 
soon out of then mothers’ laps, 

And here you are the mothers’ laps. 

This grass is very dark to be from the white heads of old 
mothers, 

Darker than the colourless beards of old men, 

Dark to come from under the famt red roofe of mouths. 

0 I perceive after all so many uttermg tongues, 

And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths 
for nothing 

1 wish I could translate the hints about the dead young 

men and women, 

And the hmts about old men and mothers, and the off- 
spring taken soon out of their laps 

— # 
What do you think has become of the young and old 
men? 

And what do you think has become of the women and 
children? 

They are alive and well somewhere. 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward hfe, and does not wait 
at the end to arrest it, 

And ceased the moment life appeared. 

All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses. 

And to die is different from what any one supposed, and 
luckier. 

Id 

With music strong I come, with my comets and my drums, 
I play not marches for accepted victors only, I play marches 
for conquered and slam persons 

Have you heard that it was good to gain the day? 

I abo say it is good to fall, battles arc lost in the same 
spint m which they are won 
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I beat and pound for the dead, 

I blow through my embouchures my loudest and gayest for 
them. 

Vivas to those who have failed' 

And to those whose war-vessels sank in the sea' 

And to those themselves who sank in the sea' 

And to all generals that lost engagements, and all overcome 
heroes! 

And the numberless unknown heroes equal to the greatest 
heroes knownl 

♦ 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the joumey-work of 
the stars, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and 
the egg of the wren. 

And the tree-toad is a chef-d’oeuvre for the highest, 
i^d the running blackberry would adorn the parlours of 
heaven. 

And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all 
raachmery, 

And the cow crunchmg with depressed head surpasses any 
statue. 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextilhons of 
infidels, 

♦ 

Press close, bare-bosomed night — ^press close magnetic nour- 
ishmg mght' 

Night of south winds — night of the large few stars — 

Still nodding mght — mad naked summer mght. 

Smile, O voluptuous cool-breathed earth' 

Earth of the slumbering and hqmd trees! 

Earth of departed sunset — earth of the mountains misty- 
topt! ' 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tmged with 
blue! 

Earth of shine and dark motthng the tide of the nver! 

Earth of the hmpid grey of clouds brighter and clearer for 
my sake! 
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Far-swooping elbowed earth — ^rich apple-blossomed earth' 

Smile, for your lover comes. , 

♦ 

I think I could turn and ,hve with animals, they are so 
plaad and self-contamed, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whme about their condition. 

They do not he awake in the dark and weep for their 
sms, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to Gk)d, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mama 
of ownmg tlungs. 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that hved 
thousands of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth 

* 

I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 

And I have said that the body is not more Aan the 
soul. 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s 
self is. 

And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to 
his own funeral drest m his shroud, 

And I or you pocketless of a dime may purchase the pick 
of the earth. 

And to glance wth an eye or show a bean in its pod con- 
foimds the leammg of aU times. 

And there is no trade or employment but the young man 
followmg it may become a hero. 

And there is no object so soft but it ma k es a hub for the 
wheeled umverse. 

And I say to any man or woman, Let your soul stand cool 
and composed before a milhon umverses 
And I say to mankind, Be not cunous about God, 

For I who am curious about each am "not cunous about 
God 

(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about 
God and about death) 
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I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God 
not m the least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful 
than myself 

Why should I ivish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-lbur, and 
each moment then, 

In the faces of men and women I sec God, and in my own 
face m the glass, 

I find letters Irom God dropt in the street and every one is 
signed by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that where- 
soe’er I go, 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 


ON THE BEACH AT NIGHT 

On the beach at night. 

Stands a child with her father, 

Watchmg the cast, the autumn sky. 

Up through the darkness. 

While ravening clouds, the burial clouds, in black masses 
spreading, 

Lower sullen and fast athwart and down the sky, 

Amid a transparent clear belt of ether yet left m the east. 
Ascends large and calm tl?e lord-star Jupiter, 

And nigh at hand, only a very httle above. 

Swim the delicate sisters the Pleiades. 

From the beach the child holdmg the hand of her father. 
Those bunal-clouds that lower vjctonous soon to devour 
aU, 

Watching, silently weeps. 

Weep not, child. 

Weep not, my darling. 

With these kiMes let me remove your tears, 

The ravening clouds shall not long be victorious, 

They shall not long possess the sky, they devour the stars 
only in appanUon, 
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Jupiter shall emerge, be patient, watch agam another night, 
the Pleiades shall emerge, 

They are immortal, all those stars both silvery and golden 
shall shine out agam. 

The great stars and the little ones shall shme out again, 
they endure. 

The vast immortal suns and the long-endunng pensive 
moons shall agam shme 

Then, dearest child, moumest thou only for Jupiter^ 
Gonsiderest thou alone the bunal of tlie stars^ 

Somethmg there is, 

(With my bps soothmg thee, addmg I whisper, 

I give thee the first suggestion, the problem and indirec- 
tion), 

Somethmg there is more immortal even than the stars, 
(Many the bunals, many the days and nights passing 
away). 

Something that shall endure longer even tlian lustrous 
^ Jupiter, 

Longer than sun or any revolvmg satellite. 

Or the radizmt sisters the Pleiades. 

DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS 
The last sunbeam 

Lightly falls from the finished Sabbath, 

On the pavement here, and there beyond it is looking, 
Down a new-made double grave, 

Lo, the moon ascendmg. 

Up from the east the silvery round moon. 

Beautiful over the house-tops ghasdy, phantom moon, 
Immense and silent moon 

I see a sad procession, 

And I hear die sound of coming full-keyed bugles, 

All the clianncls of the aty streets they’re flooding. 

As with voices and with tears 
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I hear the great drums pounding, 

And the small drums steady whimng, 

And every blow of the great convulsive drums, 

Strikes me through and through. 

For the son is brought with the father, 

(In the foremost ranks of the fierce assault they fell. 

Two veterans son and father dropt together, 

And the double grave awaits them ) 

Now nearer blow the bugles, 

And the drums strike more convulsive. 

And the dayhght o’er the pavement quite has faded. 

And the strong dead-march enwraps me. 

In the eastern sky up-buoymg. 

The sorrowful vast phantom moves iUummed, 

(’Tis some mother’s large transparent face. 

In heaven brighter growing ) 

O strong dead-march you please me! 

O moon immense with your silvery face you soothe me! 

O my soldiers twam! O my veterans passmg to bunal! 
What I have I also give you. / 

The moon gives you light, 

And the bugles and the dnims give you music. 

And my heart, O my soldiers, my veterans, 

My heart gives you love. 

GIVE ME THE SPLEKDJD SILENT SUN 

Give me the splendid silent sun with all his beams full- 
dazzlmg, 

Give me jmey autumnal fimt ripe and red from the 
orchard, 

Give me a field where the unmowed grass grows. 

Give me an arbour, give me the trellised grape, ^ 

Give me fresh com and wheat, give me serene-moving 
animals teaching content. 

Give me mghts perfectly qmet as on high plateaus west of 
the Mississippi, and I looking up at the stars. 
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Give me odorous at sunrise a garden of beautiful flowers 
where I can walk undisturbed, 

Give me for marriage a sweet-breathed woman of whom I 
should never tire, 

Give me a perfect child, give me away aside fix>m the noise 
of the world a rural domestic life, 

Give me to warble spontaneous songs recluse by myself, for 
my ovm ears only. 

Give me sohtude, give me Nature, give me again, O Nature, 
your primal samties! 

DEATH CAROL 

From '‘When Ltlacs Last tn the Dootyard Bloomed” 

Come lovely and soothmg death. 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving. 

In the day, in the mght, to all, to each. 

Sooner or later dehcate death. 

Praised be the fathomless umverse, , 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious. 
And for love, sweet love — but praise! praise! praise' 

For the sure-enwindmg sums of cool-enfoldmg death. 

Dark mother always glidmg near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bnng thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come 
unfaltermgly. 

Approach strong deliveress. 

When It IS so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing 
the dead. 

Lost in the loving floatmg ocean of thee. 

Laved m the flood of thy bliss, O death 

From me to thee glad serenades. 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and 
fcastings for thee. 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread 
sky are fittmg, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 
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The night m silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose 
voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veilcd death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields 
and the prames wide, 

Over the dense-packed cities all and the teeming wharves 
and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death 


RECONCJLIA riON 
Word over all, beautiful as the sky. 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time 
be utterly lost. 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly 
softly wash again, and ever again, this soiled world, 

For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 

I look where he hes white-faced and still in the coffin — I 
draw near, 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face 
m the coffin 

THE LAST INVOCATION 

At the last, tenderly, ^ 

From the Walls of the powerful fortressed house. 

From the clasp of the kmtted locks, from the keep of the 
well-closed doors. 

Let me be wafted 

Let me ghde noiselessly forth; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks — ^with a whisper. 
Set ope the doors O soul 

Tenderly — be not impatient, 

(Strong is your hold O mortal flesh. 

Strong is your hold O love). 
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1822 1888 

PHILOMELA 

Hark, ah, the nightingale — 

The tawny-throated I 

Hark, from that moonht cedar what a burst! 

What tnumphl harkl — ^what pam' 

O wanderer from a Greaan shore, 

Still, after many years, m distant lands. 

Still nounshmg m thy bewildered bram 

That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken old-world pain — 

Say, wiU it never heal? 

And can this firagrant lawn 
With its cool trees, and mght. 

And the sweet, tranqml Thames, 

And moonshme, and the dew. 

To thy racked heart and brain 
Afford no balm? 

Dost thou to-night behold. 

Here, through the moonhght on this English grass, 

The unfriendly palace m the Thracian wild? 

Dost thou again peruse 

With hot cheeks and seared eyes 

The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame? 

Dost thou once more assay 

Thy flight, and feel come over thee. 

Poor fugitive, the feathery change 

Once more, and once more seem to make resound 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Dauhs, and the high Cephissian vale^ 

Laslen, Eugenia — 

How thick the bursts come crowdmg through the leaves* 
Again — thou hearest? 

Eternal passionl 
Eternal pam! 
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REQJJIESCAT 

Strew on her roses, roses, 

And never a spray of yewl^ 

In quiet she reposes; 

Ah, would that I did too! 

Her mirth the world required; 

She bathed it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired, 

And now they let her he. 

Her life was turning, turning. 

In mazes of heat and sound. 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 

Her cabmed, ample spirit. 

It fluttered and failed for breath. 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death. 


DOVER BEACH 

The sea is calm to-mght 

The tide is full, the moon hes fair 

Upon the Straits — on the French coast, the hght 

Gleams, and is gone, the clifis of England stand. 

G limm ering and vast, out m the tranquil bay. 

Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched sand, 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves suck back, and flmg. 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begm, and cease, and then agam begin. 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 
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Sophodes long ago 

Heard it on the ^gaean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow. 

Of human misery, we 
/Fmd also m the sound a thought, 

Hearing it by this distant northern seau 

The sea of faith ' 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay hke the folds of a bnght girdle furled; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreatmg to the breath 

Of the mght-wmd down the vast edges drear 

And naked shmgles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To he before us hke a land of dre ams , 

So vanous, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor hght, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darklmg plam 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies dash by night 

SHAKESPEARE 

Others abide our question Thou art free 
We ask and ask Thou smilest, and art stiU, 
Out-toppmg knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 

Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 

Plantmg his steadfast footsteps in the sea. 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelhng-place. 
Spares but the doudy border of his base 
To the foiled searchmg of mortahty; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know. 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honoured, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at — Better sol 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all gnefi which bow, 
Fmd their sole speech in that victorious brow 
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THE LAST WORD 

Creep into thy narrow bed, 

Creep, and let no more be said! 

Vam thy onset! all stands fast 
Thou thyself must break at last 

Let the long contention cease* 

Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 

Let them have it how they will* 

Thou art tired; best be still. 

They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee. 

Fired their ringing shot and passed, 

Hotly charged — and sank at last. 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Fm'd thy body by the wall* 


COVENTRY PATMORE 
1823 • 1896 
A FAREWELL 

With all my will, but much against my heart. 
We two now part. 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road hes so clear. 

It needs no art. 

With faint, averted feet 
And many a tear, 

In our opposed paths to persevere. 

Go thou to East, I West, 

We will not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away. 

But, O my Best, 

When the one darling of our widowhead, 
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The nurslmg Gnef, 

Is dead, 

And no dews blur our eyes 

To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 

Perchance we may. 

Where now this mght is day. 

And even through faith of s^l averted feet, 
Malang full cirde of our banishment, 

Amazfed meet; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet 
Seasomng the termless feast of our content 
With tears of recogmtion never dry. 


THE TOTS 

My httle Son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in qmet grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck hun, and dismissed 
With hard words and unkissed, 

-^His Mother, who was patient, bemg dead. 

Then, feaiing lest his gnef should hmder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbenng deep. 

With darkened eychds, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbmg wet. 

And I, with moan. 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my ovn; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head. 

He had put, withm his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach. 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle wth bluebells. 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art. 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that mght I prayed 
To God, I wept, and said* 

"Ah, when at last we he with tranced breath, 

Not vexing Thee m death. 
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And Thou rcmembcrest of what toys 
We made our joys. 

How weakly luiderstood 
Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Tliou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

T will be sorry for their childishness * ” 

AN EVENING SCENE 

The sheep-bell toUeth curfew-time; 

The gnats, a busy rout. 

Fleck the warm air, the dismal owl 
Shouteth a sleepy shout, 

The voiceless bat, more felt than seen, 

Is flitting round about. 

The aspen leaflets scarcely stir; 

The river seems to think; 

Athwart the dusk, broad primroses 
Look coldly from the brink. 

Where, listening to the freshet’s noise. 

The quiet cattle drink. 

The bees boom past; the white moths rise 
Like spirits from the ground; 

The gray flics hum thfeir weary tune, 

A distant, dream-like sound; 

And far, far off, to the slumb’rous eve, 
Bayeth an old guard-hound. 


TRUTH 

Here, in this little Bay, 

Full of tumultuous life and great repose, 
Where, twice a day. 

The purposeless, glad ocean comes and goes, 
Under high cliffs, and far from the huge town, 
I sit me down 
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For want of me the world’s course will not fail; 
When all its work is done, the he shall rot; 

The truth is great, and shall prevail, 

When none cares whether it prevail or not 

GEORGE MEREDITH 

I 828* 1909 

LUCIFER IN STARLIGHT 

On a starred mght Prince Lucifer uprose. 

Tired of his dark dominion swung the fiend 
Above the roUing ball in doud part screened, 
Where sinners hugged their spectre of repose. 

Poor prey to his hot fit of pnde were those. 

And now upon his western wing he leaned, 

Now his huge bulk o’er Afric’s sands careened, 

Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 
Soaring through vrider zones that pneked his scars 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe, 

He reached a middle height, and at the stars. 
Which are the bram of heaven, he looked, and sank. 
Around the ancient track inarched, rank on rank, ' 
The army of unalterable law. 

WINTER HEAVENS 
Sharp is the night, but stars with frost ahve 
Leap off the nm of earth across the dome.' 

It is a mght to make the heavens our home 
More than the nest whereto apace we strive. 
Lengths down our road each fir-tree seems a hive. 
Its swarms outrushing from the golden comb. 

They waken waves of thoughts that burst to foam 
The hvmg throb in me, the dead revive. 

Yon mande clothes us there, past mortal breath, 
I,ife glistens on the nver of the death 
It folds us, flesh and dust, and have we knelt, 

Or never knelt, or eyed as kine the springs 
Of radiance, the radiance cnnngs: 

And this is the soul’s haven to have felt. 

B L V 


Q 
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DIRGE IN WOODS 

A wind sways the pines, 

And below 

Not a breath of wild air; 

Still as the mosses that glow 
On the floonng and over the Imes 
Of the roots here and there. 

The pine-tree drops its dead. 

They are quiet, as under the sea 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race. 

As the clouds the clouds chase; 

And we go. 

And we drop like, the fruits of the tree, 
Even we. 

Even so. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

1828 1882 

THE WOODSPURGE 
The wmd flapped loose, the wind was still. 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wmd’s will, — 

I sat now, for the wind was sull. 

Between my knees my forehead was, — 

My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass 

My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon. 

Among those few, out of the sun. 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 

From perfect gnef there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me, — 

The woodspurge has a cup of three. 
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LOVE SIGHT 

When do I see thee most, belovfed one? 

When in the light the spints of mine eyes 
Before thy face, their altar, solemnize 
The worship of that Love through thee made knovm? 
Or when, m the dusk hours (we two alone), 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replie* 

Thy twihght-hidden gluBSiefin^ ' wsTag^' lies, 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own? 

O love, my love! if I no more should see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee. 

Nor image of thme eyes in any spring, — 

How then should sound upon Life’s darkening slope 
The ground- whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s impenshable wmg? 


SILENT NOON 

Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass. 

The finger-pomts look through like rosy blooms; 

Your eyes snule.peace The pasture^leams and ghaoms 
’Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 

All round our nest, far as the eye can pass. 

Arc golden kingcup-fields with silver ^ge 
Whfee the cow-pcusley skirts the hawtbom-hedge. 
’Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass 
Deep in "the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs hke a blue thread loosened from the sky — 

So this winged hour is dropt to us from above. 

1 Ohl clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower. 

This close-companioned inarticulat e ho ur 
When twofold silence was tHe^ng of love. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 

The bless&d damozcl leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 
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Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even, 

She had three hhes in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven* 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adorn. 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 

For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow hke ripe com. 

Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s chonsters; . 

The wonder was not yet qmte gone 
From that stdl look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 

(To one, it is ten years of years. 

. . . Yet now, and in this place. 

Surely she leaned o’er me — ^her hair 
Fell all about my face. . . . 

Nothmg: the autumn fall of leaves. 

The whole year sets apace ) 

It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standmg on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 

It hes in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bndge. 

Beneath the tides of day and mght 
With flame and darkness ndge 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 
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Around her, lovers, newly met 
’Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 

Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thm flames. 

And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on ■warm, 

And the hhes lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 

From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time hke a pulse shake fierce 
Through all the worlds. Her ga2e still strove 
Withm the gulf to pierce 
Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang m their spheres. 

The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a httle feather 
Fluttermg far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was hke the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 

(Ah sweet* Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there. 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 

“I wish that he were come to me. 

For he will come,” she said 
“Have I not prayed to Heaven? — on earth. 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed** 

Are not Uvo prayers a perfect strength** 
And shall I feel afraid? 
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“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I’ll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light, 

As unto a stream we will step down, 

And bathe there m God’s sight. 

“We two will stand beside that shrine. 
Occult, withheld, untrod. 

Whose lamps arc stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God, 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each hke a little cloud. * 

“We two will lie 1’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 

“And I myself will teach to him, 

I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause m, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause. 
Or some new thing to know ” 

(Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st> 

Yea, one wast thou with me 
0 That once of old But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but us love for thee?) 

“We two,” she said, “will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

Witn her five handmaidens, whose names 
Axe five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret and Rosalys 
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“Cirdewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just bom, being dead. 

“He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 

Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and teU about our love. 

Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pnde, and let me sp^k. 

“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 

To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles; 

And angels meeting us shall smg 
To their citherns and atoles 

“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: — 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he ” 

She gazed and listened and then said, 

Less sad of speech than mild — 

“All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 

Then light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angeb m strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 

(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres; 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden bamers. 

And laid her face between her hands. 

And wept. (I heard her tears.) 
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THOMAS EDWARD BROWN 
1830. 1897 
VESPERS 

0 blackbird, what a boy you are! 

How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet star — 
How you do blow it* 

And does she hear you, blackbird boy, so far? 
Or is it wasted breath? 

“Good Lord! she is so bnght 
To-night!” 

The blackbird saith. 

I BENDED UNTO ME 

1 bended unto me a bough of May, 

That I might see and smell. 

It bore it m a sort of way, 

It bore It very well. 

But when I let it backward sway. 

Then it were hard to tell 

With what a toss, with what a swing. 

The damty^thmg 
Resumed its proper level, • 

And sent me to the deviL 
I know it did — ^you doubt it? 

I turned, and saw them whispering about it 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 
1830- 1894 
A BIRTHDAY 

My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot; 

My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose bough is bent with thick-set finit. 
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My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles m a halcyon sea; 

My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me. 


Raise me a dais of silk and down; 

Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 
Carve it m doves, and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a himdred eyes; 
Work It in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves, and silver fleur-de-lys; 
Because the birthday of my hfe 
Is come, my love is come to me. 



REMEMBER 


Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away mto the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more, day by day, 
You tell me of our future that you planned; 
Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget me for a while 
And afterwards remember, do not grieve; 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had. 
Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 


ALOOF 

The irresponsive silence of the land. 

The irresponsive soundmg of the sea. 

Speak both one message of one sense to me* — 

“Aloof, aloof, we stand aloof; so stand 
Thou too aloof bound ivith the flawless band 
In inner solitude, we bind not thee. 

But who from thy sdf-chain shall set thee free? 

\Vhat heart shall touch thy heart? what hand thy hand?” 
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And I am sometimes proud and sometimes meek, 
And sometimes I remember days of old 
When fellowship seemed not so far to seek 
And aU the world and I seemed much less cold. 
And at the rainbow’s foot lay surely gold, 

And hope felt strong and hfe itself not weak, 

^WHEN I AM DEAD, MT DEAREST 

When I am dead, my dearest. 

Sing no sad songs for me; 

Plant thou no roses at my head. 

Nor shady cypress tree: 

Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet: 

And if thou wilt, remember. 

And if thou wilt, forget. 

I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the ram; 

I shall not hear the mghtmgalc 
Smg on as if m pam: 

And dreammg through the twilight 
That doth not nse nor set. 

Haply I may remember, 

And haply may forget. 

MIRAGE 

The hope I dreamed of was a dream. 

Was but a dream; and now I wake, 
Exceedmg comfortless, and worn, and old. 

For a dream’s sake. 

I hang my harp upon a tree, 

A weepmg •mllow m a lake; 

I hang my silent harp there, wrung and snapt 
For a dream’s sake 

Lie still, he still, my breakmg heart; 

My sdent heart, he still and break. 
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Life, and the world, and mine own self, are changed 
For a dream’s sake 

'' THE BOURNE 

Underneath the growing grass, 

Underneath the hving flowers, 

Deeper than the sound of showers: 

There we shall not count the hours 
By the shadows as they pass. 

Youth and health will be but vam. 

Beauty reckoned of no worth: 

There a very httlc girth 
Can hold round what once the earth 
Seemed too narrow to contam. * 

ECHO 

Come to me m the silence of the night; 

Come m the speakmg silence of a dream; 

Come with soft rounded cheeks and eyes as bright 
As sunlighron a stream, 

Come back in tears, 

O memory, hope and love of finished years. 

O dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter-sweet. 

Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 
Where souls bnm-full of love abide and meet, 

Where thirsting longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 
That opemng, lettmg m, lets out no more. 

Yet come to me in dreams, that I may live 
My very life again though cold in death; 

Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath: 

Speak low, lean low. 

As long ago, my love, how long ago. 
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EMILY DICKINSON 

(A) 1 830. 1886 

THE ONLY NEWS I KNOW 

The only news I know 
Is bulletins all day 
From Immortality. 

The only shows I see, 
To-morrow and To-day, 
Perchance Eternity. 

The only One I meet 
Is God, — the only street, 
Existence; this traversed 

If other news there be. 

Or admirabler show — 

I’ll tell it you 

SNAKE 

A narrow fellow m the grass 
Occasionally rides; 

You may have met him, — did you not? 
His notice sudden is. 

The grass divides as with a comb, 

A spotted shaft is seen; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And opens further on. 

He likes a boggy acre, 

A floor too cool for com. 

Yet when a child, and barefoot, 

I more than once, at mom, 

Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraidmg in the sun, — 

When, stoppmg to secure it, 

It wrmkled, and was gone. 
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Several of nature’s people 
I know, and they Imow me; 

I feel. for them a. transport 
Of cordiahty, 

But never met this fellow. 

Attended or alone, 

Without a tighter breathing, 

And zero at the bone. 

PVE KNOWN A HEAVEN LIKE A TENT 

I’ve known a Heaven hke a tent 
To wrap its shining yards, 

Pluck up its stakes and disappear 
Without the sound of boards 
Or np of nail, or carpenter. 

But just the imles of stare 
That signalize a show’s retreat 
In North America ' 

No trace, no figment of the thing 
That dasizled yesterday, 

No ring, no marvel, 

Men and feats 
Dissolved as utterly 
As birds’ far navigation 
Discloses just a hue; 

A plash of oars — a gaiety. 

Then swallowed up to view. 

THERE'S BEEN A DEATH 

There’s been a death in the opposite house 
As lately as to-day. 

I know It by the numb look 
Such houses have alway. 

The neighbours rustic in and out, 

The doctor drives away. 

A window opens hke a pod, 

Abrupt, mechanically. 
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Somebody flings a mattress out, — 

The children hurry by; 

They wonder if It died on that, — 

I used to when a boy. 

The minister goes stiffly in 
As if the house were his, 

And he owned all the mourners now, 
And little boys besides, 

And then the milliner, and the man 
Of the appalling trade. 

To take the measure orthe house 
There’ll be that dark parad e 

Of tassels and ol coaches soon; 

It’s easy as a sign, — 

The intuition of the news 
In just a country town. 


THERE IS NO TRUMPET LIKE THE TOMB 


The Immortality she gave 
We borrowed at her grave; 

For just one plaudit banishing 
The might of human love. 


L O VE’S S TRIG KEN “ WHT" 

Inve’s stricken “why” 

Is all that love can speak — 

Built of but just a syllable 
The hugest hearts that break. 

GO NOT TOO NEAR A HOUSE OF ROSE 

Go not too near a house of rose. 

The depredation of a breeze 
Or mundation of a dew 
Alarm its walls away. 
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Nor try to tie the butterfly; 

Nor chmb the bars of ecstasy. 

In insecurity to be 
Is joy’s insurmg quabty. 

MY LIFE CLOSED TWICE BEFORE ITS CLOSE 

My bfe closed twice before its close; 

It yet remains to see 
If Immortabty unveil 
A third event to me, 

So huge, so hopeless to conceive, 

As these that twice befell. 

Parting is all we know of heaven, 

And all we need of hell. 


LEWIS CARROLL 
1832* 1898 
FATHER WILLIAM 

"You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 

"And your hair has become very white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head — 

Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 

“In my youth,” Father Wilham replied to his son, 

"I feared it might injure the brain; 

But, now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 

Why, I do It again and again.” 

“You are old,” said the youth, “as I mentioned before. 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; 

Yet you turned a back-somersault m at the door — 

Pray, what is the reason of that?” 

“In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his gray locks, 
“T kept all my limbs very supple 

By the use of this omtment — one shilling the box — 

Allow me to sell you a couple?” 
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“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws aie too weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 

Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the beak — 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 

“In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the law. 

And argued each case with my wife; 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 

“You are old,” said the youth, “one would hardly suppose 
That your eye was as steady as ever. 

Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your nose — 

What made you so awfully clever?” 

*T have answered three questions, and that is enough,” 
Said his father “Don’t give yourself airs' 

Do you thmk I can hsten all day to such stuff? 

Be off, or I’ll kick you down-stairs!” 

JABBERWOCKT 

’Twas bnUig, and the shthy toves 
Did gyre and gunble in the wabc; 

All rmmsy were the borogoves, 

And die mome raths outgrabe. 

“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 

The jaws &at bite, the claws that catch! 

Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The fhirmous Bandersnatchl” 

He took his vorpal sword m hand; 

Long time the manxome foe he sought— 

So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 

And stood awhile m thought. 

And, as m ufiSsh thought be stood, 

The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame. 

Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 

And burbled as it camel 
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One, two! One, two* And through and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 

He left It dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back. 

“And hast thou slain the T abberwo ck? 

Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 

O firabjous day! Callooh, Callay'” 

He chortled in his joy. 

’Twas bnUig, and the shthy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

AH mimsy were the borogoves. 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 


JAMES THOMSON 

1834 * ^*882 

NIGHTMARE 
From **The Ctly of Dreadful N%gh(* 

As I came through the desert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert’ All was black, 

In heaven no single star, on earth no track, 

A brooding hush without a stir or note, 

The air so thick it clotted in my throat; 

And thus for hours; then some enormous things 
Swooped ptist with savage cries and clanking wings: 
But I strode on austere; 

No hope could have no fear. 

As I came through the desert, thus it was. 

As I came through the desert; Eyes of fire 
Glared at me throbbing wth a starved desire; 

The hoarse and heavy and carnivorous breath 
Was hot upon me fix>m deep jaws of death; 

Sharp dam, swift talons, fleshJess fingers cold 
Plucked at me from the bushes, tned to hold: 

But I strode on austere; 

No hope could have no fear. 
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As I came through the desert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert. Meteors ran 
And crossed their javelins on the black sky-span; 

The zenith opened to a gulf of flame, 

The dreadful thtmderbolts jarred earth’s fixed frame: 
The ground all heaved in waves of fire that surged 
And weltered round me sole there unsubmerged: 

Yet I strode on austere; 

No hope could have no fear. 

As I came through the desert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert: Air once more. 

And I was close upon a wild sea-shore; 

Enormous clifls arose on either hand. 

The deep tide thundered up a league-broad strand; 

White foam-belts seethed there, wan spray swept and flew, 
The sky broke, moon and stars and clouds and blue; 

And I strode on austere: 

No hope could have no fear. 

As I came through the desert thus it was. 

As I came through the desert: From the nght 
A shape came slowly with a ruddy hght; 

A woman with a red Izunp m her hand, 

Bareheaded and barefooted on that strand; 

O desolation moving with such grace! 

O anguish witli such beauty in thy face. 

I fell as on my bier, 

Hope travailed with such fear. 

As I came through the desert thus it was, 

As I came through the desert* I was twain. 

Two selves distinct that cannot jom again; 

One stood apart and knew but could not stir, 

And watched the other stark in swoon and her; 

And she came on, and never turned aside, 

Between such sun and moon and roanng tide: 

And as she came more near 
My soul grew mad with fear. 
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As I came through the desert thus it was. 

As I came through the desert: When the tide 
Swept up to her there kneehng by my side, 

She clasped that corpse-like me, and they were home 
Away, and this vile me was left forlorn; 

I know the whole sea cannot quench that heart. 

Or cleanse that brow, or wash those two apart: 

They love; their doom is drear, 

Yet they nor hope nor fear, 

But I, what do I here? 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
1834 1896 

TWO RED ROSES ACROSS THE MOON 

There was a ladv Uved in a hall, 
l.arge of eyes and slim and tall. 

And e\er she sang from noon to noon, 

Two red roses across the moon 

There was a knight came ndmg by 
In early spnng, when the roads were dry; 

And he heard that lady smg at the noon, 

Two red roses across the moon 

Yet none the more he stopped at all. 

But he rode a -gallop past the hall; 

And left that lady singmg at noon, 

Tivo red roses across the moon. 

Because, forsooth, the battle was set. 

And the scarlet and gold had got to be met, 

He rode on the spur till the next warm noon; 
Two red roses across the moon 

But the battle was scattered from hill to hill. 
From the windnull to the watermill, 

And he said to himself, as it neared the noon, 
Two red roses across the moon. 
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You scarce could see for the scarlet and blue, 

A golden helm or a golden shoe, 

So he cried, as the fight grew thick at the noon, 

Two red roses across thz moon 

Venly then the gold bore through 

The huddled spears of the scarlet and blue; 

And they cried, as they cut them down at the noon, 
Tivo red roses across the moon. 

I trow he stopped when he rode again 

By the hall, though draggled sore wth the rain; 

And his bps were pmched to kiss at the noon 
Two red roses across the moon. 

Under the may she stooped to the crown. 

All was gold, there was nothmg of brown. 

And the horns blew up m the hall at noon. 

Two red roses across the moon 

LOVE IS ENOUGH 

Love is enough: though the world be a-waning, 

And the woods have no voice but the voice of complaining. 
Though the skies be too dark for dim eyes to discover 
The gold-cups and daisies fair bloommg thereunder. 
Though the hills be held shadows, and the sea a dark 
wonder. 

And this day draw a veil over all deeds passed over. 

Yet their hands shall not tremble, their feet shall not falter: 
The void shall not weary, the fear shall not alter 
These hps and these eyes of the loved and the lover. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

1837-1909 

MAN 

From "Atalanta tn Calydon" 

Before the begmmng of years. 

There came to the makmg of man 
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Tune, with a gift of tears; 

Grief, with a glass that ran; 

Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 

Summer, with flowers that fell; 

Remembrance fallen fi*om heaven, 

And madness risen from hell; 

Strength without hands to smite; 

Love that endures for a breath; 

Night, the shadow of hght, 

And life, the shadow of death 
And the high gods took in hand 
Fire, and the falling of tears. 

And a measure of slidmg sand 
From under the feet of the years; 

And froth and drift of the sea; 

And dust of the labourmg earth; 

And bodies of things to be 
In the houses of death and of birth; 

And wrought with weepmg and laughter. 

And fashioned with loathing and love. 

With life before and after 
And death beneath and above, 

For a day and a night and a morrow, 

, That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 

The holy spirit of man 
From the vdnds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto stnfc; 

They breathed upon his mouth. 

They filled his body with life. 

Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therem, 

A bme for labour and thought, 

A time to serve and to sm; 

They gave him hght in his ways. 

And love, and a space for dchght. 

And beauty and length of days. 

And night, and sleep in the night 
His speech is burning fire; 

With his bps he travailcth; 
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In his heart is a blind desire, 

In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 

He weaves, and is clothed with dension; 

Sows, and he shall not reap; 

His hie IS a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 

‘‘WHEN THE HOUNDS OF SPRING’' 

From “Atalanta in Calydon" 

When the hounds of spnng are on winter’s traces. 

The mother of months in meadow or plam 
Fills the shadows and wmdy places 
With lisp of leaves and npple of ram; 

And the brown bnght mghtingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign laces, 

The tongueless vigil, and all the' pain. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers. 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many nvers. 

With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bmd on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the famt east quickens, the wan west shivers. 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the mght. 

Where shall we find her, how shall we smg to her. 

Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spnng to her 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spnngl 
For the stars and the wmds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 

For the nsen stars and the fallen chng to her, 

And the southwest-wmd and the west-wind smg. 

For winter’s rams and rums are over, 

And all the season of snows and sms; 

The days dividing lover and lover, 

The hght that loses, the night that wins; 
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And time remembered is gnef forgotten, 

And frosts arc slain and flowers begotten, 

And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes. 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelhng foot. 

The famt fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire. 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hooftd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus by mght. 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid. 

Follows with dancmg and fills with dehght 
The Maenad and ^e Bassarid; 

And soft ais hps that laugh and lude 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seemg and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 

The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

The wild vme shpping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast sbortenmg into sighs, 

The wild vine shps with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that ghtter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follo^vs, the fawn that flics. 

THE SEA 

From "Tie Triumph of Tme" 

I iviU go back to the great s\vcct mother. 

Mother and lover of men, the sea. 

I iviU go down to her, 1 and none other. 

Close with her, kiss her and mix her with me 
Cling to her, strive wth her, hold her fast, 

O fair white mother, in days long past 
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Bom without sister, bom without brother, 

Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 

0 fair green-girdled mother of mine, 

Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the rain, 
Thy sweet hard kisses are strong hke wine. 

Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 

Save me and hide me with all thy waves, 

Fmd me one grave of thy thousand graves. 

Those pure cold populous graves of thine, 

Wrought without hand m a world without stain. 

1 shall sleep, and move with the moving ships. 
Change as the winds change, veer in the tide; 

My bps will feast on the foam of thy bps, 

I shall rise with thy rising, with thee subside; 

Sleep, and not know if she be, if she were, 

FiU^ full with life to the eyes and hair. 

As a rose is fulfilled to the roseleaf tips 
With splendid summer and perfume and pnde. 

This woven raiment of m'ghts and days. 

Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 
Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways. 

Alive and aware of thy ways and thee; 

Clear of the whole world, hidden at home. 

Clothed with the green and crowned with the foam, 
A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 

A vem in the heart of the streams of the sea. 

Love laid his sleepless head 
On a thorny rosy bed; 

' And his eyes with tears were red. 

And pale his hps as the dead. 

And fear and sorrow and scorn 
Kept watch by his head forlorn. 

Till the m’ght was overworn, 

And the world was merry with mom. 
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And Joy came up with the day, 

And kissed Love’s lips as be lay, 

And the watchers ghostly and gray 
Sped from his pillow away. 

And his eyes as the dawn grew bright. 
And his lips waxed ruddy as hght: 
Sorrow may reign for a night. 

But day shall bnng back dehght. 

THOMAS HARDY 
1840- 1928 

THE DARKLING THRUSH 

I leaned upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was spectre-gray, 

And Wmter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakemng eye of day. 

The tangled bme-stems scored the sky 
Like strmgs from broken lyres, 

And all mankmd that haunted mgh 
Had sought their household fires. 

The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant, 

His crypt the cloudy canopy, 

The ivmd his death-lament. 

The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry. 

And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervourless as I 

At once a voice burst forth among 
The bleak twigs overhead 
In a fuU-bcarted evensong 
Of joy unlimited. 

An aged thrush, frail, gaunt and small. 
In blast-bcrufSed plume. 

Had chosen thus to flmg his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 
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So httle cause for carollings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 

That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 

THE OXEN 

Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock, 
“Now thev are all on their knees,” 

An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers m hearthside ease. 

We pictured the meek imld creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneelmg then 

So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel. 

If some one said on Christmas Eve, 

“Come, see the oxen kneel 

“In the lonely barton by yonder coomb^ 

Our childhood used to know,” 

I should go with him in the gloom, 

Hopmg It might be so 

WEATHERS 

This IS the weather the cuckoo likes, 

And so do I; 

When showers betumble the chestnut spikes. 
And nesthngs fly; 

And the little brown mghtingale bills his best. 
And they sit outside the “Traveller’s Rest,” 

^ Farmyard in the hollow 
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And maids come forth spng-mushn drest, 
And citizens dream of the South and West. 
And so do I 

This is the weather the shepherd shuns, 
And so do I; 

When beeches dnp in browns and duns. 
And thresh, and ply; 

And hill-hid tides throb, throe on throe, 
And meadow nvulets overflow, 

And drops on gate-bars hang in a row. 
And rooks m families homeward go. 

And so do I. 


HENRY AUSTIN DOBSON 

1840 1921 

IN AFTER DATS 

In after days when grasses high 
O’ertop the stone where I shall he. 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dust, 
I shall not question or reply 

I shall not see the mormng sky; 

I shall not hear the night-wmd’s sigh, 
I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days’ 

But yet, now hving, fain were I 
That some one then should testify. 
Saying — “ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust ” 
Will none'^ — ^Then let my memory die 
In after daysl 
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EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 
(A) 1 841 • 1887 
OPPORTUNITY 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And imdemeath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A funous battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven himg along the battle’s edge. 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the long’s son bears, — but this 
Blimt thing — !” he snapt and flung it from his hand. 
And lowenng crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buned m the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY 
i844* 1881 
ODE 

V We are the music-makers. 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Waudermg by lone sea-breakers. 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers. 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities. 
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And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure. 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three w th a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 

We, m the ages lying 

In the buned past of the earth, 

Bmlt Nmeveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself with our murth; 

And o’erthrew them with p roph esying 
To-thc-oi d of t h e new wor ld^sjworth; 
For irach age is a drea m that is dy ing, 
Or^ne^aFis eoming to birth. 


THE NEW LOVE AND THE OLD 

I made another garden, yea. 

For my new Love: 

I left the dead rose where it lay 
And set the new above. 

Why did my Summer not begm? 

Vhiy did my heart not haste'? 

My old Love came and walked therein. 
And laid the garden waste , 

She entered with her weary smile, 

Just as of old. 

She looked around a httle while 
And shivered wth the cold 

Her passmg touch was death to all. 

Her passing look a blight, 

She made the white rose-petals fall. 
And turned the red rose white. 

Her pale robe clinging to the grass 
Seemed hkc a snake 

That bit the gra« and ground, alasl 
And a sad trail did make. 
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She went up slowly to the gate, 

And then, just as of yore, 

She turned back at the last to wait 
And say farewell once more. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 
1844. 1930 
NIGHTINGALES 

Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come. 

And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams wherefrom 
Ye learn your song* 

Where are those stairy woods^ O might I wander there, 
Among the flowers,* which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year longl 

Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams: 

Our song is the voice of desire, that haimis our dreams, 

A throe of the heart. 

Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 

No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound. 

For all our art. 

Alone, aloud in the raptured car of men 

We pour our dark nocturnal secret; and then. 

As night 13 withdrawn 

Prom these sweet-sprmgmg meads and burstmg boughs of 
May, 

Dream, whale the mnumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn 

A PASSER-BT 

Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowdmg, 
Leanmg across the bosom of the urgent West, 

That fearest nor sea nsing nor sky cloudmg. 

Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest^ 
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Ah' soon, when Winter has all our vales opprest, 

When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling, 

Wilt thou ghde on the blue Paafic, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furhng. 

I there before thee, m the country that well thou knowest, 
Already arrived am mhalmg the odorous air: 

I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest, 

And anchor queen of the strange shipping there, 

Thy sails for awmngs spread, thy masts bare, 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow-capped, 
grandest 

Peak, that is over the feathery palms, more fair 
Than thou, so upright, so stately, and stall thou standest. 

And yet, O splendid ship, unhailed and nameless, 

I know not if, aimmg a fancy, I rightly divme 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage blameless. 

Thy port assured m a happier land than mine, 

But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is thine, 

As thou, zislant with trim tackle and shrouding. 

From the proud nostril curve of a prow’s Ime 
In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails crowding. 

ALL BEAUTEOUS THINGS 

I love edl beauteous things, 

I seek and adore them, 

God hath no better praise. 

And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 

I too will something make 
And joy in the making; 

Although to-morrow it seem 
Like empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 
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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
1844* 1889 
HEA VEN-HA VEN 

A NUN TAKES THE VEH, 

I have desired to go 
Where spnngs not fail, 

To fields where flics no sharp and sided hail, 
And a few lilies blow. 

And I have asked to be 
Wfliere no storms come, 

Wfliere the green swell is m the havens dumb 
And out of the swing of the sea. 

^ THE HABIT OF PERFECTION 

'l^ected Silence, sing to me 
And Tdat upon my whorlfed ear, 

Pipe me to pastures still, and be ^ 

The music that I care to hear. 

Shape nothing, hps; be lovely-dumb; 

It IS the shut, the curfew sent 
From there where all surrenders come 
Which only makes you eloquent. 

Be shelled, eyes, with double dark 
And find the uncreated light: 

This ruck emd reel which you remark 
Coils, keeps, and teases simple sight. 

Palate, the hatch of tasty lust. 

Desire not to be rinsed With wmc: 

The can must be so sweet, the crust , 

So fresh that come m fasts divme! 

Nostrils, your careless breath that spend 
Upon the stir and keep of pnde, 
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What relish shall the censers send 
- Along the sanctuary side! 

O feel-of-pnmrose hands, O feet 
That want the yield of plushy sward, 

But you shall walk the golden street 
And you unhousc and house the Lord. 

And, Poverty, be thou the bride 
And now the marriage feast begun. 

And lily-coloured clothes provide 
Your spouse not laboured-at nor spun. 

PIED BEAUTT 

Glory be to God for dappled things — 

For skies as couple-coloured as a brindled cow; 

For rose-moles aU in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wmgs; 

Landscapes plotted and pieced — ^fold, fallow and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim 
All things counter, onginal, spare, strange; 

Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 

With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dun; 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 

Praise Him. 


SPRIJIG 

Nothing is so beautiful as sprmg — 

When weeds, m wheels, shoot long and lovely and lush; 
Thrush’s eggs look htde low heavens, and thrush 
Through the echoing timber does so nnsc and vmng 
The ear, it strikes like hghtnmgs to hear him smg; 

The glassy pear-tree leaves and blooms, they brush 
The descending blue; that blue is all in a rush 
With richness, the racmg lambs too have fair their flmg. 

What is all this juicc and all this joy? 

A strain of the earth’s sivcct being in the bcginmng 
In Eden garden. — ^Havc, get, before it cloy, 

B L v. 


R 
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Before it cloud, Christ, lord, and sour with sin n ing. 
Innocent mind and Mayday m girl and boy, 

Most, O Maid’s child, thy choice and worthy the winning. 

ALICE MEYNELL 
1847* 1922 
RENO UNCEMENT 

I must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 

I shun the thought that lurks in all delight — 

The thought of thee — and m the blue Heaven’s height. 
And m the sweetest passage of a song. 

0 just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 

This breast, the thought of Aee waits hidden yet bright; 
But It must never, never come in sight; 

1 must stop short of thee the whole day long 

4 

But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 

When mght gives pause to the long watch I keep. 

And all my bonds I needs must loose apart. 

Must doff my will as raiment laid away, 

With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 

CHIMES 

Brief, on a flying mght 
From the shaken tower, 

A flock of bells take flight. 

And go with the hour. 

Like birds from the cote to the gales, 

Abrupt — O hark! 

A fleet of beUs set sails. 

And go to the dark. 

Sudden the cold airs swmg, 

Alone, aloud, 

A verse of bells takes wmg 
And flies with the cloud. 



WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
1849-1903 
I NV ICTUS 

Out of the night that covers me. 

Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch^ of i^cumstance 
I have not \^ced^6f cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head ITbloody^ but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 

Fmds, and shall find me”, xmafiraid. * 

It matten not how strait the gate. 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: ! 

I am the captain of my soul, i 


MARGARJTAE SORORI 

A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 
And Grom the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended. 
Lingers as in content. 

There falls on the old, grey aty 
An influence lummous and serene, 

A shining peace 

The smoke ascends 
In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 
Shine, and arc changed. In the valley 
Shadows nsc. The lark sings on The sun. 
Closing his benediction, 
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Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night — 

Night with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 

So be my passmgl 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singmg. 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death 


EDWIN MARKHAM 

- (A) 1852. 

\ / * 

V the man with the hoe 

Wntten after seeing Millet’s world-famous paintmg of a toiler in the 
abyss of labour - 

*" God made man tn his oitm mage: in the mage qf God made He hm — 
Genesis 

Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground. 

The emptmess of ages m his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stohd and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow^ 

Whose breath blew out the hght withm this brain^ 

I 

Is this the Thmg the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power. 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And markt their ways upon the anaent deep^ 

Down all the caverns of Hell to their last gulf 
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There is no shape more temble than this — 

More tongued with cnes agamst the world’s blind greed — 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul — 

More packt with danger to the umverse. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 

Slave_of the_wheel of labour, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades^ 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The nft of dawn, the reddemng of the rose? 

Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 

Tune’s tragedy is in that achmg stoop. 

Through this dread shape humamty betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited. 

Cries protest to the Powers that made the world, \\ 

' A protest that is also prophecy. ' 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quencht? 

How will you ever straighten up this shape, 

Touch it agam with immortahty; 

Give back the upwzird looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream, 

Make right the immemorial infamies. 

Perfidious ivrongs, immedicable woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 

How will the future reckon with this Man^ 

How answer his brute question in that hour 
V\Tien whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings — 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is — 

When the dumb Terror shall rise to judge the world. 

After the silence of the centuries? 

OUTWITTED 

He drew a circle that shut me out — 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to wm* 

We drew a arde that took him ml 
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OSCAR WILDE 

1856* 1900 

REQUIESCAT 

Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow, 

Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow. 

All her bright golden hair 
Tarnished with rust, 

She that was young and fair 
Fallen to dust. 

Lily-like, white as snow, 

She hardly knew 

She was a woman, so 
Sweetly she grew. 

Coffin-board, heavy stone. 

Lie on her breast; 

I vex my heart alone. 

She is at rest. 

Peace, peace; she cannot hear 
Lyre or sonnet; 

All mv life’s buned here. 

Heap earth upon it 

LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
(A) 1856 
TEARS 

When I consider Life and its few years — 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 
Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 
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A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat, 

The burst of music down an unlistening street, — 

I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 

By every cup of sorrow that you had. 

Loose me from tears, and make me see anght 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer, his sight, David his little lad' 

SPICEWOOD 

The spicewood bums along the gray, spent sky. 

In moist unchimneyed places, m a wind. 

That whips it all before, and all behind, 

Into one thick, rude flame, now low, now high. 

It is the first, the homeliest thing of all — 

At sight of It, that lad that by it fares, 

Whistles afresh his foolish, town-caught airs — 

A dung so honey-coloured and so tall! 

It is as though the young Year, ere be pass 
To the white riot of the cherry tree, 

Would fain accustom us, or here, or there, 

To his new sudden ways with bough and grass. 

So starts wth what is humble, plam to see. 

And all familiar as a cup, a chair. 


JOHN DAVIDSON 
1857- 1909 

A BALLAD OF HELL 

“A letter from my love to-day' 

Oh, uneKpected, dear appeal!’* 
She struck a happy tear away. 

And broke die cnmson seal 
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‘‘My love, there is no help on earth, 

No help in heaven, the dead-man’s bell 
Must toll our wedding, our first hearth 
Must be the well-paved floor of hell.” 

The colour died from out her face, 

Her eyes like ghostly candles shone; 

She cast dread looks about the place, ' 

Then clenched her teeth and read right on. 

‘‘I may not pass the prison door; 

Here must I rot from day to day, 

Unless I wed whom I abhor, 

My cousin, Blanche of Valencay. 

‘‘At midnight with my dagger keen, 

I’ll take my life, it must be so. 

Meet me in hell to-mght, my queen, 

For weal and woe.” 

She laughed, although her face was wan. 

She girded on her golden belt. 

She took her jewelled ivory fan, 

And at her glowing missal knelt. 

Then rose, “And am I mad^” she said; 

She broke her fan, her belt untied; 

With leather g^rt herself instead. 

And stuck a da^er at her side. 

She waited, shuddering in her room. 

Till sleep had fallen on all the house. 

She never flinched; she faced her doom: 

They two must sm to keep their vows. 

Then out into the mght she went. 

And, stooping, crept by hedge and tree; 
Her rose-bush flung a snare of scent, 

And caught a happy memory. 

She fell, and lay a minute’s space; 

She tore the sward in her distress; 
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The dewy grass refreshed her face; 

She rose and ran with lifted dress. 

She started like a mom-caught ghost 

Once when the moon came out and stood 
To watch, the naked road she crossed, 

And dived mto the murmuring wood. 

The branches snatched her streammg cloak; 

A hve thmg shrieked; she made no stay! 
She humed to the trysting-oak — 

Right well she knew the way. 

Without a pause she bared her breast, 

And drove her dagger home and fell. 

And lay hke one that takes her rest, 

And died and wakened up in hell. 

She bathed her spirit m the flame, 

And near the centre took her post; 

From all sides to her ears there came 
The dreary anguish of the lost. 

The devil started at her side. 

Comely, and tall, and blaii as jet, 

“I am young Malespina’s bnde; 

Has he come hither yet?” 

“My poppet, welcome to your bed.” 

“Is MaJespina here^” 

“Not he! To-morrow he must wed 
His cousin Blanche, my dear!” 

“You lie, he died with me to-mght ” 

“Not he! it was a plot” . . . “You he'” 

“My dear, I never he outrighL” 

“We died at midnight, he and I.” 

The devil went. ^Vithout a groan 

She, gathered up in one fierce prayer. 

Took root in hell’s midst all alone, 

And waited for him there. 
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She dared to make herself at home 
Amidst the wail, the imeasy stir. 

The blood-stamed flame that filled the dome, 
Scentless and silent, shrouded her. 

How long she stayed I cannot tell. 

But when she felt his perfidy, 

She marched across the floor of heU; 

And all the damned stood up to see. 

The devd stopped her at the bnnk. 

She shook him off; she cried, “Away!” 
“My dear, you have gone mad, I think.” 

“I was betrayed* I wdl not stay.” 

Across the weltering deep she ran; 

A stranger thing was never seen* 

The damned stood silent to a man; 

They saw the great gulf set between. 

To her it seemed a meadow fair, 

And flowers sprang up about her feet. 

She entered heaven; she climbed the stair 
And knelt down at the mercy-seat. 

Seraphs and saints with one great voice 
Welcomed the soul that knew not fear. 
Amazed to find it could rejoice, 

Hell raised a hoarse, half-human cheer. 


WILLIAM WATSON 
1858- 
SONG 

\ , 

^ Apnl, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter; 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears. 
Apnl, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest. 

If I teU thee, sweetest. 
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All my hopes and fears 
Apnl, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 

But, the moment after. 

Weep thy golden tears' 

FRANCIS THOMPSON 

1859 1907 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 

I fled Hun, down the arches of the years, 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
' Of my own mind, and m the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 

Up vistaed hopes I sped; 

And shot, preapitated, 

Adown Titamc glooms of chasmed fears, 

From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 

And unperturbed pace, 

Oehberate speed, majestic mstancy. 

They beat — and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet — 

“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 

I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 

By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trelliscd with mtertwming chanties 
(For, though I knew His love Who followed. 

Yet was I sore adread 

Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside); 

But, if one little casement parted wide, 

TTic gust of His approach would clash it to: 

Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled. 

And troubled the gold gateways of die stars, 
Smitmg for shelter on their clanged bars; 

Fretted to dulcet jars 

And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon 
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I said to Dawn: Be sudden — to Eve: Be soon; 

With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover — 

Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 

I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy. 

In faith to Him their fickleness to me. 

Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal deceit. 

To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 

Clung to the whistlmg mane of every wind. 

• But whether they swept, smoothly fleet, 

The long savannahs of the blue; 

Or whether, Thunder-dnven, 

They clanged his chanot 'thwart a heaven. 

Flashy with flymg hghtmngs round the spurn o’ their feet:- 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 

Still with unhurrymg chase. 

And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy. 

Came on the followmg Feet, 

And a Voice above their beat — 

“ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 

I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid, 

But still withm the httle children’s eyes 

Seems somethmg, something that replies. 

They at least are for me, surely for me' 

I turned me to them very wistfully. 

But just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawmng answers there, 

Their angel plucked them from me by the hair. 

“Come then, ye other children, Nature’s — share 
With me” (said I) “your dehcate fellowship; 

L^t me greet you hp,to hp, 

Let'm'ejtwinc you car^a, 

Wantomng 

With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses. 
Banqueting 

With her m her wind-walled palace, 
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Underneath her azured dais, 

QuaflBng, as your taintless way is. 

From a chsdice 

Lucent-weeping out of the daysprmg.” 

So It was done: ^ 

I in their delicate fellowship was one— 

Drew the bolt of Nature’s secreaes. 

"/Icnew all the swift imporungs 
On the wilful face of skies, 

I knew how the clouds arise 
Spumfcd of the wild sea-snortings; 

All that’s bom or dies 

Rose and drooped with; made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine; 

With them joyed and was bereaven 
I was heavy with the even, 

When she ht her ghmmenng tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities 
I laughed m the mormng’s eyes. 

I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together. 

And its siveet tears were salt with mortal mme, 

Agamst the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat. 

And share coniminglmg heat; 

But not by that, by that, was eased my human smart. 
In vam my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek. 
For ah ! we know not what each other says, 

These things and I, m sound / speak — 

Thnr sound is but their stir, they speak by silences. 
Nature, poor stepdamc, cannot slake my drouth. 

Let her, if she would owe me. 

Drop yon blue bosom-vcil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o’ her tcndcraess. 

Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting moutli 
Nigh and nigh draw's the chase, 

With unperturbed pace. 
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Deliberate speed, majestic instancy; 

And past those nois&d Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet — 

“Lo’ naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 

n 

Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 

My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn from me, 

And smitten me to my knee; 

I am defenceless utterly. ’ 

I slept, methinks, and woke, 

And, slowly gazing, find me stripped in sleep. 

In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 

I shook the pillarmg hours 
And pulled my life upon me, grimed with smears, 

I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years — 

My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 

My days have crackled and gone up in smoke^ 

Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream 
Yea, faileth now even cfream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist; 

Even the hnked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wnst. 

Are yielchng; cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy griefs so overplusscd. 

Ah’ is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthme weed. 

Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 

Ah' must — 

Designer infinite' — 

Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with 
it? 

My freshness spent its wavering shower i’ the dust; 

And now my heart is as a broken fount, 

Wherem tear-dnppmgs stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branche- of my mmd 

Such is; what is to be.'' > 

The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rmd? 

I dir^y guess what Tune in mists confounds. 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
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From the hid batdements of Eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Roimd the half-glimpsfed turrets slowly wash agam. 
But not ere him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With gloommg robes purpureal, cypress-crowned; 

His name I know, and what his trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest-fields 
Be dunged with rotten death^ 

Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit, 

That Voice is round me like a burstmg sea. 
“And IS thy earth so marred, 

Shattered m shard on shard^ 

Ix), all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 
Strange, piteous, fiitde thing! 

Wherefore should any set thee love apart? 

Seeing none but I makes much of naught” (He said), 
“And human love needs human mentmg: 

How hast thou mented — 

Of all man’s clotted clay the dmgiest clotf 
Alack, thou knowest not 
How httle worthy of any love thou art! 

Whom wit thou find to love ignoble thee 
Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took firom thee I did but take. 

Not for thy harms. 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 

"Rise, clasp My hand, and come!” 

Halls by me that footfall: 

Is jny gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 

“Ah, fondest, bhndcst, weakest, 

I am He Whom thou seekest! 

Thou dravest love from tlice, who dravest Me ” 


\ 
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THE HEART 

O nothing, in this corporal earth of man, 

That to the imminent heaven of his high soul 
Responds with colour and with shadow, can 
Lack correlated greatness. If the scroll 
Where thoughts lie fast in spell of hieroglyph 
Be mighty through its mighty habitants. 

If God be m His Name, grave potencc if 
The sounds unbind of hieratic chante; 

All’s vast that vastness means. Nay, I afErm 
Nature is whole m her least things exprest. 

Nor know we with what scope God builds the worm. 
Our towns are copied fragments from our breast, 
And all man’s Babylons strive but to impart 
The grandeurs of his Babylonian heart. 

TO A SNOWFLAKE 

What heart could have thought you? — 

Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal •) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 
Imagneless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who bartered you, wrought you, 

From argentine vapoui? — 

, “God was my shaper. 

Passing sunnisal. 

He hammered. He wrought me. 

From curled silver vapour. 

To lust of his mind: — 

Thou couldst not have thought me! 

So purely, so palely, 

Tmily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 

With His hammer of wind. 

And His graver of frost” 
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O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world mtangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee. 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee’ 

Does the 6sh soar to find the ocean. 

The eagle plunge to find the air — 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there^ 

Not where the wheeling systems darken. 
And our benumbed conceiving soars' — 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors 

The angels keep their ancient places; — 
Turn but a stone, and start a wmg! 

’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss Ae many-splendoured thing. 

But, when so sad thou canst not sadder. 

Cry — and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine ^e traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Channg Cross. 

Yea, m the mght, my Soul, my daughter. 
Cry — dingmg Heaven by the hems . . . 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 
" Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
1859. 

PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

In fairness to the readers, it must be explained that the 
Editor included, in tlie American edition of this anthology, 
the poems given in the Contents, but the author refused 
permission for tlic European edition 
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KATHARINE TYNAN 
i86i • 1931 
SLOW SPRING 

O year, grow slowly. Exquisite, holy, 

The days go on 

With almonds showing the pink stars blowing, 
And birds in the dawn. 

Grow slowly, year, like a child that is dear. 
Or a lamb that is mild. 

By little steps, and by httlc skips, 

Like a lamb or a child. 


RICHARD HOVEY 

(A) 1 864* 1900 

/ COMRADES 

Comrades, pour the wine to-night, 
Eor the parting is with dawn. 

Oh, the clink of cups together, 

With the dayhght coming onl 
Greet the mom 
With a double horn, 

When strong men drink together* 

Comrades, gird your swords to-mght, 
For the battle is with dawn. 

Oh, the clash of shields together. 
With the triumph commg on! 
Greet the foe 
And lay him low, 

When strong men fight together. 

Comrades, watch the tides to-night. 
For the saihng is with dawn. 

Oh, to face the spray together. 
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. With the tempest coming on! 

Greet the sea 
With a shout of glee, 

When, strong men roam together. 

Comrades, give a cheer to-night, 

For the dying is ivith dawn. 

Oh, to meet the stars together, 

With the silence coming on! 

Greet the end 
As a fnend a friend, 

When strong men die together. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 

1865* 

IN THE WOOD OF FINVARA 

I have grown tired of sorrow and human tears; 

Life is a dream m the night, a fear among fears, 

A naked runner lost in a storm of spears. 

I have grown tired of rapture and love’s desire; 

Love is a fiammg heart, and its flames aspire 
Till they cloud the soul m the smoke of a ivindy fire. 

I would wash the dust of the world m a soft green flood; 
Here between sea and sea, in the fairy wood, 

I have found a dehcate, wave-green solitude. 

Here, in the fairy wood, between sea and sea, 

I have heard the song of a fairy bird in a tree, 

And the peace that is not m the world has flown to me 

THE CRYING OF WATER 

O water, voice of my heart, crying in the sand, 

All night long crymg with a mournful cry. 

As t he and listen, and cannot understand 
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The voice of my heart in my side or the voice of the sea. 
O water crying for rest, is it I, is it I? 

All mght long the water is crying to me. 

Unrestmg water, there shall never be rest 
Till the last moon drop and the last tide fail, 

And the fire of the end begm to bum in the west; 

And the heart shall be weary and wonder and cry hke 
the sea. 

All hfe long crying without avail, 

As the water all night long is crymg to me. 



BEGINNING 

OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

ROMAMTia REALISM „ 

Two features distinguish the poetry of the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century the differences m technique, the differences in back- 
ground The first, though the less important, is the more obvious — so 
obvious that the beginning of the twentieth century threatens to be- 
come known ns the era of experiment. In America the passion for new 
modes of expressfon was particularly strong, schools, mot ements, tend- 
encies formed and split apart ovenught. Sometimes the impulse was 
opposed to all famdiar forms, but the fertditj behind the departures 
roused the reader to fresh appraisals and an appreciation of the diver- 
sity of the art 

But the beginning of another poetic language was accomplished 
neither by mnotations m technique nor onginality of idea Romantic 
realism was agam m the ascendancy, “the glory of the commonplace” 
was no longer a rhetoncal phrase To the new poets “a leaf of grass 
rvas no less than the joumey-work of the stars and the runmng 
blackberry would adorn the parlours of heaven ” The return to the 
material of casual life and the language of every day was swift and 
spontaneous In England, Kiphng gloried in the mechanical world, 
and glorified it Masefield reanimated the rhymed narrative of swiftly 
moving events Siegfried Sassoon, seconded by Wilfred Owen, re-created 
the pity and terror of the trenches These proved , Synge’s contention 
that though the poetry of exaltation will always be the highest, “when 
men lose their poetic feelmg for ordinary life, their exalted poetry is 
likely to lose its strength of exaltation in the tvay men cease to build 
beautiful churches when they have lost happiness in building shops " 
National differences began to be more sharply accentuated, espe- 
cially in America Idioms that, at first, suggested a foreign origin, were 
localized so that such writers as Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Vachel Lmdsay and Carl Sandburg are classed as defirutcly Ameri- 
can rather than English poets Robinson’s drj’ly pointed stanzas be- 
came recognizably native, no longer sounding the overtones of Brown- 
ing Sandburg added his own mid-westem metaphysics to the mysti- 
cism of “The Great Barbarian”. Lindsay, letting in a torrent of sound 
from the %cmacular, stressed not only the speed but the disrupted 
rhythms of his syncopated times Frost, carrying the conversational 
tone to a new pitch of eloquence, w^dencd his appeal with each new 
work, progressing from a narrator of New England dramas to a singer 
of universal lyrics 

It was in America that the experimental tendency W'as most varied 
A tentative new tongue was shaped by the witty nuances of ^^Bllacc 
Stevens, the strangely dramatic juxtapositions of T. S Eliot and Ezra 
Pound, the shifting modulations of Archibald MncLcish, the musical 
allutivcness of Hart Crane, the revivified classicism of John Crowe 
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Ransom, Allen Tate and Merrill Moore, the arresting of light and 
movement accomplished by H. D. and Amy Lowell, to name only a 
representative ten 

Nor, even m the midst of post-war disillusion, was the lync note 
forgotten. Few quieter songs have been fashioned m England, and few 
more confident, than those of William Butler Yeats, Robert Bridges, 
I^alph Hodgson, Walter de la Mare, W. H Davies, as well as those of 
the more mtrospective Anna Wickham and Charlotte Mew In America 
there was — and stiU is — almost an excess of taelody, a list of contem- 
porary lyricists would barely begin with Conrad Aiken, Edna St Vin- 
cent Mdlay, Sara Teasdale, L^onie Adams and Ehnor Wylie, whose last 
odes and sonnets attam the rank of major poetry. 

It IS too early to charactenze the quahty of the present century; 
impossible to chart the future of so diversified a period But the begin- 
nmg points to the maintenance of a broad tradition on one side of the 
Atlantic and the possibility of a new literature on the other. 



RUDYARD KIPLING 

1865* 

MANDALAY 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ eastward to the sea. 
There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, an’ I know she thinks o’ me; 
For the wmd is in the palm-trees, an’ the temple-bells they 
say: 

“Gome you back, you British soldier; come you back to 
Mandalay'” 

Gome you back to Mandalay, 

, Where the old Flotilla lay; 

Gan’t you ’ear their padtUes chunkin’ from Rangoon 
to Mandalay? 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play. 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer Ghma 
’crost the Bayl 

’Er pctticut was yaller an’ ’er httle cap was green, 

An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-let— jes’ the same as Thccbaw’s 
Queen, 

An’ I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a whaddn’ white cheroot, 
An’ a-'wastin’ Ghnstian kisses on an ’cathen idol’s foot: 
Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud — 

What they called the Great Gawd Budd — 

Plucky lot she cared for idob when I kissed ’er where 
she stud! 

On the road to Mandalay — 

When the mist was on the rice-fields an* the sun was 
droppin’ sloiv, 

She’d git ’er httle banjo an’ she’d sing “ Kulln-lo~lo'" 

With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ her check agin my 
check 

We useter watch the steamers an’ the hathis pilin’ teak. 
Elephmts a-pilm’ teak 
In the sludg>', squdgy creek, 

Where the silence ’ung that ’cavy you was ’arf afraid 
to speak! 

On the road to Mandalay — 
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But that’s all shove be’ind me — long ago an’ fur away, 

An’ there am’t no ’busses runnin’ from the Bank to 
Mandalay, 

An’ I’m leamin’ ’ere in London what the ten-year sodger 
tells: 

“If you’ve ’card the East a-callm’, why, you won’t ’eed 
nothin’ else.” 

No! you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells 

An’ the sunshine an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly 
temple bells' ^ 

On the road to Mandalay — 

I am sick o’ wastin’ leather on these gritty pavin’-stones, 
An’ the blasted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my 
bones; 

Tho’ I walks with fifty 'ousemaids outer Chelsea to the 
Strand, 

An’ they telks a lot o’ lovin’, but wot do they understand? 
Beefy face an’ grubby ’and — 

Law! wot do they imderstand? 

I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden m a cleaner, greener 
land! 

On the road to Mandalay — 

Ship me somewheres east of Suez where the best is like the 
worst, 

Where there aren’t no Ten Commandments, an’ a man can 
raise a thirst; 

For the temple-bells are calhn’ an’ it’s there that I would 
be — 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ lazy at the sea — 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay. 

With our sick beneath the awnings when we went to 
Mandalay! 

Oh, the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flym’ fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 
’crost the Bay! 
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THE LAST GHANTET 
“And there was no more sea'* 

Thus said the Lord m the Vault above the Cherubim, 
Calling to the Angels and the Souls m their degree: 

“Lol Earth has passed away 
On the smoke of Judgement Day 
That Our word may be established shall We gather up 
the sea?’* 

Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly manners. 

“ Plague upon the hurricane that made us furl and flee! 
But the war is done between us, 

In the deep the Lord hath seen us — 

Our bones we’ll leave the barracout’, and God may sink 
the seal” 

Then said the soul of Judas that betrayed Him* 

“Lord, hast Thou forgotten Thy covenant with me? 

How once a year I go 
T['o cool me on the floe? 

And Ye take mv day of mercy if Ye take a^vay the 
sea ” 

Then said the soul of the Angel of the Off-shore Wind 
(He that bits the thunder when the bull-mouthed 
breakers flee) • 

“1 have watch and w^lrd to keep 
O’er Thy wonders on the deep. 

And Ye take mine honour from me if Ye take away the 
sea'” 

Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners: 

“ Nay, but we ^\ere angr)*, and a hasty folk arc we 
If we worked the ship togcUicr 
Till she foundered in foul weather. 

Arc we babes that we should clamour for a vengeance on 
the sca^” 
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Then said the souls of the slaves that men threw overboard: 
“Kennelled in the picaroon a weary band were we; 

But Thy arm was strong to save, 

And it touched us on the wave, 

And we drowsed the long tides idle till Thy Trumpets 
tore the sea.” 

Then cried the soul of the stout Apostle Paul to God* 

“ Once we trapped a ship, and she laboured woimdily. 
There were fourteen score of these, 

And they blessed Thee on their knees, 

When they learned Thy Grace and Glory under Malta 
by the sea!” 

Loud sang the souls of the joUy, jolly mariners, 

Pluckmg at their harps, and they plucked unhandily: 
“Our thumbs are rough and tarred. 

And the tune is somethmg hard — 

May we hft a Deepsea Chantey such as seamen use at 
sea?” 

Then said the souls of the gentlemen>adventurers — 
Fettered wnst to bar all for red iniqmty; 

“Ho, we revel in our chains 
O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s; 

Heave or smk it, leave or dnnk it, we were masters of 
the sea'” 


Up spake the Soul of a grey Gothavn ’speckshioner — 

(He that led the flenching in the fleets of fair Fundee) : 
“Oh, the ice-blink white and near. 

And the bowhead breaching clear! 

Will Ye whelm them all for wantoimess that wallow in 
the sea?” 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners, 

Crying: “Under Heaven, here is neither lead nor lea! 
Must we sing for evermore 
On the wmdless, glassy floor? 

Take back your golden fiddles and we’U beat to open 
sea!” 
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Then stooped the Lord, and He called the good sea up to 
Him, 

And ’stabhshed its borders imto all eternity, 

* That such as have no pleasure 
For to praise the Lord by measure. 

They may enter into galleons and serve Him on toe 
sea. 

Sun, Wind, and Cloud shall fail not from the face of it, 

Stinging, Tinging spindrift, nor the fulmar flying free, 

And the ships shall go abroad 
To the Glory of the Lord 

Who heard the silly sailor-folk and gave them back their 
sea! 


RECESSIONAL 

God of our fathers, knovm of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle-lme, 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dommion over palm and pme — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget’ 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The captains and the kmgs depart: 

Still stands Thme anaent sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one wth Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 

Lest we forget — ^lest we forget' 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Sucli boastings as the Gentiles use. 
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Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forgetl 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard. 

All valiant dust that bmlds on dust, 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord' 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

1865 • 

THE SONG OF WANDERING AENGUS 

I went out to the hazel wood, 

Because a fire was in my head, 

And cut and peeled a h^el wand. 

And hooked a berry to a thread, 

And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-hke stars were flickenng out, 

I dropped the berry in a stream 
And caught a httle silver trout. 

When I had laid it on the floor 
I went to blow the fire a-flame. 

But something rustled on the floor, 

And some one called me by my name: 

It had become a gltmmenng girl 
With apple blossoms m her hair 
Who caUed me by my name and ran 
And faded through the bnghtenmg air. 

Though I am old with wandenng 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 

I will find out where she has gone. 

And kiss her bps and take her hands; 

And walk among long dappled grass, 

And pluck till time and times are done, 
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The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 


THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin budd there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nme bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And hve alone m the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes drop- 
pmg slow, 

Droppmg from the veils of the morning to where the cncket 
smgs, 

There midmght’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet's wmgs. 

I wiU arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lappmg with low sounds by the shore. 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 

I hear it m the deep heart’s core 

AH OLD SONG RESUNG 

Down by the salley gardens my love and I did meet; 

She passed the salley gardens wth little snow-white feet 
She bid me take love easy, as the leaves grow on the tree; 
But I, being young and foolish, with her would not agree 

In a field by the river my love and I did stand. 

And on my leaning shoulder she laid her snow-white hand. 
She bid me take hfe easy, as the grass grom on the weirs; 
But I was young and foolish, and now am full of tears. 

/ 

WHEN rou ARE OLD 

When you arc old and grey and full of sleep, 

And nodding by the fire, take do\\’n this book. 

And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadow's deep, 
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How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changmg face. 

And bending down beside the glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 
And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 

THE WILD SWANS AT CO OLE 

The trees are m their autumn beauty. 

The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twihght the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are tune and fifty swans 

The nineteenth Autumn has come upon me 
Since I first made my coimt; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter, wheeling, in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wmgs. 

I have looked upon those brilliant creatures. 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed smee I, heanng at twihght. 

The first time on this shore. 

The bell-beat of their wngs above my head. 
Trod with a hghter tread. 

Unwearied sdll, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold, 

Compamonablc streams or chmb the air. 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will. 
Attend upon them still. 
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But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they bmld, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Dehght men’s eyes, when I awake some day 

To ^d they have flown away? 


RUNNING TO PARADISE 

As I came over Wmdy Gap 

They threw a halfpenny into my cap, 

For I am runmng to Paradise; 

And all thit I need do is to wish 
And somebody puts his hand in the dish 
To throw me a bit of salted fish’ 

And there the kmg tr but as the beggar. 

My brother Mourteen is worn out 
With skelpmg^ his big brawhng lout, 
And I am rurmmg to Paradise; 

A poor life do what he can. 

And though he keep a dog and a gun, 

A servmg maid and a servmg man: 

And there the king ts but as the beggar. 

Poor men have grown to be rich men. 
And nch men ^own to be poor agam, 
And I am running to Paradise, 

And many a darling wit’s groivn dull 
That tossed a bare heel when at school. 
Now it has filled an old sock full: 

And tlicrc the king is but as the beggar. 

The wind is old and still at play 
.While I must hurry upon my way, 

For I am runmng to Paradise; 

Yet never have I lit on a fnend 
To take my fancy like the wind 
That nobody can buy or bind* 

And there the kmg ts but as the beggar- 

^HuroinR 
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LIONEL JOHNSON 

1867- 1902 

THE DARK ANGEL 

Dark Angel, with thine aching lust 
To rid the world of penitence: 

Mahaous Angel, who sdll dost 
My soul such subtile violence! 

Because of thee, no thought, no thing. 
Abides for me undcsecrate: 

Dark Angel, ever on the wing. 

Who never reacbest me too late' 

When music sounds, then changest thou 
Its silvery to a sultry fire. 

Nor will thme envious heart allow 
Dehght untortured by desire. 

Through thee, the graaous Muses, turn 
To Funes, O mme Enemy' 

And all the thmgs of beauty burn 
With flames of evil ecstasy. 

Because of thee, the land of dreams 
Becomes a gathering place of fears: 

Until tormented slumber seems 
One vehemence of useless tears. 

When sunlight glows upon the flowers. 

Or ripples down the dancmg sea. 

Thou, with thy troop of passionate powers^ 
Beleaguerest, bewilderest me. 

Within the breath of autumn woods, 
Within the wmter silences. 

Thy venomous spirit stirs and broods, 

O Master of impieties 1 
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The ardour of red flame is thine, 

And thine the steely soul of ice* 

Thou poisonest the fair design 
Of nature, with unfair device. 

Apples of ashes, golden bnght; 

Waters of bitterness, how sweet' 

0 banquet of a foul dehght, 

Prepared by thee, dark Paraclete! 

Thou art the whisper m the gloom, 

The hintmg tone, the haunting laugh. 

Thou art the adomer of my tomb. 

The minstrel of mme epitaph. 

1 fight thee, in the Holy Name' 

Yet, what thou dost, is what God saith: 
Tempter! should I escape thy flame, 

Thou wilt have helped my soul from Death* 

The second Death, that never dies, 

That cannot die, when time is dead: 

Live Death, whcrem the lost soul cries. 
Eternally uncomforted 

Dark Angel, ivith thme aching lust! 

Of two defeats, of two despairs: 

Less dread, a change to dnfung dust. 

Than thme ctermty of cares 

Do what thou wilt, thou shall not so. 

Dark Angel' triumph over me: 

Lonely, unto the Lone I go, 

Divme, to the Divinity, 
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ERNEST DOWSON 
1867 • igoo 

CrNARA 

Non Sum Qyalts Eram Bone Sub Regno Qmarts 

Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her bps and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara’ thy breath was shed 
Upon my soul between the kisses ,and the wine. 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head* 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara' m my fashion. 

AH night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart beat, 
Night-long ■within mine arms m love and sleep she lay 
Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were sweet 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and foimd the da'wn was grey 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara' m my fehion 

I have forgot much, Cynara! gone ■wth Ae wind, '/ 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng,' 

Danang, to put thy pale, lost hhes out of mmd; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance was long. 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! m my fashion. 

I cried for madder music and for stronger wine. 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 
Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the mght is thme; 
And I am desolate and sick of an old passion. 

Yea, hungry for the bps of my desire: 

I have been faithful to dice, Cynara' m my fashion. 

TO ONE IN BEDLAM 

With dehcate, mad hands, behind his sordid bars. 
Surely he hath his posies, which they tear and twme; 
Those scentless •wisps of straw that, miserable, line 
His strait, caged umverse, whereat the dull world stares 
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Pedant and pitiful. O, how his rapt gaze wars 
With their stupidity! Know they what dreams divine 
Lift his long, lauglung revenes like enchanted wine, 

And make has melandioly germane to the stars? 

O lamentable brother! if those pity thee, 

Am I not fam of all thy lone eyes promise me; 

Half a fool’s kmgdom, far from men who sow and reap, 
All their days, vanity? Better than mortal flowers, 

Thy moon-l^ed roses seem: better than love or sleep. 
The star-crowned sohtude of thme obhvious hours! 

ENVOY 

Vita stanma brans span nos vetat tncohare longam 

They are not long, the weeping and the laughter, n/ 
Love and desire and hate, 

I think they have no portion in us after 
We pass the gate. 

They are not long, the days of wmc and roses: 

Out of a mistv dream 
Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Withm a dream. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

(A) 1869. 

FLAMMONDE 

The man Flammonde, from God knows where, 
With firm address and foreign air. 

With news of nations m his talk 
And somethmg royal m his walk, 

With glint of iron in his eyes. 

But never doubt, nor yet surprise, 

Appeared, and stayed, and held his head 
As one by Lings accredited. 
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Erect, with his alert repose 
About him, and about his clothes, 

He pictured all tradinon hears 
Of what we owe to fifty years. 

His cleansing hentage of taste 
Paraded neither want nor waste; 

And what he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously. 

He never told us what he was, 

Or what mischance, or other cause, ^ 
Had banished him from better da)'s J 
To play the Prince of Castaways. 
Meanwliile'lre'^layed'suipassmg well 
A part, for most, unplayable, 

In fine, one pauses, half afraid 
To say for certain that he played. 

For that, one may as well forgo 
Conviction as to yes or no; 

Nor can I say just how mtense 
Would then have been the difference 
To several, who, havmg striven 
In vain to get what he was given. 

Would see the stranger taken on 
By fiaends not easy to be won. 

Moreover, m^any a malcontent 
He soothed and Tound"mimlficent; 

His courtesy beguiled and^oile^'~ 
SuspicTon that his years were soiled; 

His nuen distmgmshed^ny crowd. 

His credit stren^ened wh^ Kerbowed; 
And women, young and old, were-fond 
Of lookmg at the man Flammonde. 

• 

There was a woman m our town 

On whom the fashion was to finwn, 

But while our talk renewed the tmge 
Of a long-faded scarlet^mge, ~ ^ 
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The man Flammonde saw none of that. 

And what he saw we wondered at — 

That none of us, in her distress, 

Could hide or find our httleness. 

There was a boy that all agreed 
Had shut withm him the rare seed 
Of learning. We could understand, 

But none of us could lift a hand. 

The man Flammonde appraised the youth, 

And told a few of us the truth; 

And thereby, for a httle gold, 

A flowered future was imrolled. 

There were two atizens who fought 
For years and years, and over nought; 

They made life awkward for their friends. 

And shortened their own dividends. 

The marf Flammdnde'said'what'was wrong 
Should be made nght; nor was it long 
Before they were again in hne. 

And had each other in to dine 

And these I mention arc but four 
Of many out of many more. 

So much for them. But what of him — 

So firm m ey^ look and limb? 

WhaT sm^ ^atanic-sort o f kin k 
Was m His_brain?_What broken link 
Withheld him from the destinies 
That came so near to being his? 

Wliat was he, when we came to sift * 

His meaning, and to note the drift 

Of inconimimicable ways 

That mahe us 'ponder while we praise? 

Why was it that his charm revealed 
Somehow the surface of a shield^ 

Wliat iv'as it that we net cr caught? 

What was he, and what tvas he not? 
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How much it was of him we met 
We cannot ever know, nor yet 
Shall all he gave m qmte atone 
For what was his, and his alone; 

Nor need we now, smce he knew best. 
Nourish an ethical unrest: 

Rarely at once will nature give 
The power to be Flammonde and live. 

We cannot know how much we learn 
From those who never will return, 

Until a flash of imforeseen 
Remembrance fa^ of what has been. 
We’ve eaU^a^darkening.hill to climb; 
And this is why, from time to time “ 

In Tdbury Town, we look beyond 
Horizons for the man Flammonde. 

MR. FLOOD’S PARTY 

Old Eben Flood, climbing alone one night 
Over the hill between the town below 
And the forsaken upland hermitage 
That held as much as he should ever know 
On earth again of home, paused wanly. 

The road was his with not a native near; 
And Eben, having leisure, said aloud, 

For no man else m Tilbury Town to hear: 

“Well, Mr. Flood, we have the harvest moon 
Agam, and we may not have many more; 
The bird is on the wing, the poet says, 

And you and I have said it here before 
ipnnk to the bird ” He raised up to the hght 
■ITie jug that he had gone so far to fill, 

And answered huskily: “Well, Mr. Plood, 
Since you propose it, I beheve I will.” 

Alone, as if endurmg to the end 
A valiant armour of scarred hopes outworn, 
He stood there in the noiddle of the road 
like Roland’s ghost windmg a sdent horn. 
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Bdow him, m the town among the trees, 

Where friends of other days had honoured him, 

A phantom salutation of the dead 
R^g thinly tiU old Eben’s eyes were dim. 

Then, as a mother lays her sleeping child 
Down tenderly, fearmg it may awake. 

He set the jug down slowly at his feet 
With trembhng care, knowmg that most things break; 
And only when assured that on firm earth 
It stood, as the uncertain hves of men 
Assuredly did not, he paced away. 

And with his hand extended paused agam: 

“Well, Mr. Flood, we have not met like this 
In a long time, and many a change has come 
To both of us, I fear, smce last it was 
We had a drop together. Welcome home!” 

Gonvivially retummg with himself, 

Agam he raised the jug up to the hght; 

And with an acqmescent quaver said 
“Well, Mr. Flood, if you insist, I might. 

“Only a very httle, Mr. Flood — 

For auld lang syne No more, sir; that will do.” 

So, for the time, apparently it did. 

And Ebcn evidently thought so too; 

For soon amid the silver lonelmess 
Of mght he hfted up his voice and sang. 

Secure, with only two moons hstenmg, 

Until the whole harmomous landscape rang — 

“For auld lang syne.” The weary throat gave out, 

The last word wavered; and the song bemg done, 

He raised again the jug regretfully 
And shook his head, and was again alone. 

There was not much that was ahead of him. 

And there was nothing m the town bclo^v — 

Where strangers would have shut the many doors 
That many friends had opened long ago 
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VETERAN SIRENS 

The ghost of Ninon would be sorry now 
To laugh at them, were she to see them here. 

So brave and so ^ert for leammg how 
To fence with reason for another year. 

Age offers a far comelier diadem 
Than theirs; but anguish has no eye for grace, 
When time’s malicious mercy cautic^ them 
To think a while of number and of ^ace. 

The burmng hope, the worn expectancy. 

The martyred humour, and the maimed allure. 

Cry out for time to end his levity. 

And age to soften its investiture; 

But they, though others fade and are still fair. 

Defy theinfaimess and are unsubdued; 

Although they suffer, they may not forswear 
The patient ardour of the impursued. 

Poor flesh, to fight the calendar so long; 

Poor vanity, so quamt and yet so brave. 

Poor folly, so deceived and yet so strong. 

So far from Nmon and so near the grave. 

CHARLOTTE MEW 

1870*1928 

SEA LOVE 

Tide be runnin’ the great world over: 

’Twas only last June month I inind that we 
Was thmkm’ the toss and the call m the breast of the lovei 
So everlastm’ as the sea. 

Here’s the same httle fishes that sputter and swim, 

Wi’ the moon’s old glim on the gray, wet sand; 

An’ him no more to me nor me to him 
Than the wind goin’ over my hand. 
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I HAVE BEEN THROUGH THE GATES 

His heart, to me, was a place of palaces and pinnacles and 
shining towers; 

I saw It then as we see things in dreams — I do not remember 
how long I slept; 

I remember the trees, and the high, white walls, and how 
the sim was always on the towers — 

The walls are standmg to-day, and the gates: I have been 
through the gates, I have groped, I have crept 
Back, back. There is dust m the streets, and blood; they arc 
empty; darkness is over them; 

His heart is a place with the hghts gone out, forsaken by 
great wmds and the heavenly ram, unclean and 
unswept, 

Like the heart of the holy dty, old, bhnd, beautiful 
Jerusalem, 

Over which Christ wept. 

BESIDE THE BED 

Some one has shut the shimng eyes, straightened and folded 
The wandenng hands quietly covering the unquiet 
breast: 

So, smoothed and silenced you he, like a child, not again to 
be questioned or scolded: 

But, for you, not one of us bchevcs that this is rest. 

Not so to dose the wmdo^vs down can cloud and deaden 
The blue beyond; or to screen the wavenng flame subdue 
Its breath: 

Why, if I lay my cheek to your cheek, your grey hps, hke 
dawn, would quiver and redden. 

Breaking mto the old, odd smile at this fraud of death. 

Because all night you have not turned to us or spoken 
It is time for you to wake; your dreams were never very 
deep: 

I, for one, have seen the thin bright, twisted threads of 
them dimmed suddenly and broken. 

This is only a most piteous pretence of sleep! 
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WILLIAM HENRY DAVIES 

1871 • 

' LEISURE 

,, What is this life if, foil of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 

No time to see, when woods we pass, 

Where squirrels hide their nuts m grass. 

No time to see, in broad dayhght. 

Streams full of stars, like skies at mght. 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance. 

And watch her feet, how they can dance. 

No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enncb that smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare. 

THE HERMIT 

What moves that lonely man is not the boom 
Of waves that break against the chff so strong; 
Nor roar of thunder, when that travelhng voice 
Is caught by rocks that carry far along. 

’Tis not the groan of oak tree m its prune. 

When lightning strikes its sohd heart to dust. 
Nor frozen pond when, melted by the sun. 

It suddenly doth break its sparkhng crust 

What moves that man is when the blind bat taps 
His window where he sits alone at mght; 

Or when the small bud sounds like some great beast 
Among the dead, dry leaves so frail and hght. 
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Or wlien the moths on his mght-piUow beat 
Such heavy blows he fears they’U break his bones; 
Or when a mouse inside the papered walls. 

Comes like a tiger crunching through the stones. 

A GREAT TIME 

Sweet Chance, that led my steps abroad. 
Beyond the town, where i^d flowers grow — 

A rambow and a cuckoo. Lord! 

How rich and great the times are now’ 
Know, all ye sheep 
And cows that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy ram — 

A rambow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together agam; 

May never come 
This side the tomb. 


RALPH HODGSON 

1872 • 

TIME, rou OLD GTPSr MAN 

Hme, you old gypsy man. 
Will you not stay. 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day^ 

All thmgs I’ll give you 
Will you be my guest. 

Bells for your jennet 
Of silver the best. 

Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden nng, 

Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys smg. 

Oh, and stvcct girls will 
Festoon you wth may. 
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Time, you old gypsy, 

Why hasten away? 

Last week in Babylon, 

Last night in Rome, 

Mommg, and m the crush 
Under Paul’s dome; 

Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein — 
Only a moment. 

And off once again; 

Off to some city 

Now bhnd m the womb. 

Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 

Time, you old gypsy man, 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 

EVE 

Eve, wth her basket, was 
Deep in the bells and grass, 
Wadmg in belb and grass 
Up to her knees. 

Picking a dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, _ 
Down m the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 

Mute as a mouse in a 
Comer the cobra lay, 

Curled round a bough of the 
Cinnamon tall. . . . 

Now to get even and 
Humble proud heaven and 
Now was the moment or 
Never at alL 
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“Eva!” Each syllable 
Light as a flower fell, 

“Eva'” he whispered the 
Wondenng maid, 

Soft zis-a bubble sung 
Out of a Lumet’s lung. 

Soft and most silverly 
“Eva!” he said 

Picture that orchard spntc; 

Eve, with her body white, 
Supple and smooth to her 
Shm finger-tips; 

Wondenng, hstening, 
listetung, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 
Half-way to her hps. 

Oh, had our simple Eve 
Seen through the make-believe! 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispenng still her name, 
Tumbhng in twenty nngs 
Into the grass. 

Here was the strangest pair 
In the world anywhere, 

Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling, and he 
TelUng his story low. . . - 
Singing birds saw them go 
Down the dark path to 
The Blasphemous Tree. 

Oh, what a clatter when 
Titmouse and Jenny Wren 
Saw him successful and 
Taking his leave! 
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Tune, you old gypsy, 

Why hasten away? 

Last week in Babylon, 

Last night in Rome, 

Morning, and m the crush 
Under Paul’s dome; 

Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein — 
Only a moment. 

And off once again; 

Off to some city 

Now blmd in the womb, 

Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 

Tune, you old gypsy man, 
WiU you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 


EVE 

Eve, with her basket, was 
Deep in the bells and grass, 
Wadmg m bells and grass 
Up to her knees. 

Picking a dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, _ 
Down in the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 

Mute as a mouse in a 
Comer the cobra lay. 
Curled roxmd a bough of the 
Cinnamon tall. . . . 

Now to get even and 
Humble proud heaven and 
Now was the moment or 
Never at all 
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“Eva!” Each syllabic 
Light as a flower fell, 

“Eva!” he whispered the 
Wondenng maid, 

Soft as a bubble sung 
Out of a linnet’s lung. 

Soft and most silverly 
“Eva!” he said. 

Picture that orchard sprite; 

Eve, with her body white, 
Supple and smooth to her 
Shm finger-tips; 

Wondenng, listening, 

Listenmg, wondenng. 

Eve with a berry 
Half-way to her lips. 

Oh, had our simple Eve 
Seen through the make-believe 1 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was' 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispenng still her name. 
Tumbling m twenty nngs 
Into the grass. 

Here was the strangest pair 
In the world any\vhere, 

Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling, and he 
Tcllmg his story low. . . . 
Singing birds saw them go 
Down the dark path to 
The Blasphemous Tree. 

Oh, what a clatter when 
Titmouse and Jenny Wren 
Saw him successful and 
Taking his leave! 
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How the birds rated him, 

How they all hated him! 

How they all pitted 
Poor motherless Eve' 

Picture her crying 
Outside m the lane, 

Eve, with no dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 

Haunting the gate of the 
Orchard m vam. . . . 

Picture the lewd dehght 
Under the hill to-mght — 

“Eva!” the toast goes round, 

“Eva!” agam. 

THE MrSTERT 

He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree. 

He kept His meanmg to Himself 
But gave a rose to me 

I did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery to me. 

Enough the rose was Heaven to smell, 
And His own face to see. 

WALTER DE LA MARE 
1873. 

THE LISTENERS 

'‘Is there anybody there?” said the Traveller, 
Knockmg on the moonht door; 

And his horse m the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor. 

And a bird flew up out of the turret. 

Above the Traveller’s head: 

And he smote upon the door again a second time 
“Is ihere anybody there?” he said. 
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But no one descended to the Traveller; 

No head fknm the leaf-fnnged sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes. 

Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood hstemng m the qiuet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men* 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair 
That goes down to the empty haU, 

Hearkemng m an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 

And he felt m his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answermg his cry, 

While his horse moved, croppmg the dark turf, 

’Neath the starred and leaiy sky; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and hfted his head: — 

“Tell them I came, and no one answered, 

That I kept my word,” he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Though every word he spake 
Fell echomg through the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left awake: 

Aye, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 

And the sound of iron on stone. 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 

When the plunging hoofe were gone. 

NOD 

Softly along the road of evening. 

In a twdjght dim with rose, 

Wnnklcd with age, and drenched ivith dew 
Old Nod, the shepherd, goes 

His droivsy flock streams on before him. 

Their fleeces charged ivith gold. 

To where the sun’s last beam leans low 
On Nod the shepherd’s fold. 
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The hedge js quick and green with brier, 
From their sand the comes creep; 

And all the birds that fly in heaven 
Flock smging home to sleep 

His Iambs outnumber a noon’s roses, 

Yet, when mght’s shadows fall, 

His blind old sheep-dog. Slumber-soon, 
Misses not one of all. 

His are tlic quiet steeps of dreamland, 

The waters of no-morc-pain; 

His ram’s bell rings ’neath an arch of stars, 
“Rest, rest, and rest again.” 

THE SONG OF SHADOWS 

Sweep thy faint strings, Musiaan, 

With thy long lean hand; 

Dovmward the starry tapers bum, 

Smks soft the wanmg sand, 

The old hound whimpers couched m sleep. 
The embers smoulder low, 

Across the walls the shadows 
Gome, and go. 

Sweep softly thy strings, Musician, 

The mmutes moimt to hours, 

Frost on the wmdiess casement weaves 
A labyrinth of flowers; 

Ghosts Imger in the darkemng air, 

Hearken at the open door; 

Music hath called them, dreaming, 

Home once more. 

AN EPITAPH 

Here hes a most beautiful lady. 

Light of step and heart was she; 

I thmk she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was m the West Goimtry 
But beauty vanishes, beauty passes. 
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However rare — rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Goimtry? 

G. K. CHESTERTON 

1874. 

THE PRAISE OF DUST 

“What of vile dust?” the preacher said, 
Methought the whole world woke, 

The dead stone lived beneath my foot. 

And my whole body spoke: 

“You, that play tyrant to the dust, 

And stamp its vmnkled face. 

This patient star that flings you not 
Far mto homeless space, 

“Come down out of your dusty shrme 
The hving dust to see, 

The flowers that at your sermon^s end 
Stand blazmg silently 

“Rich white and blood*red blossom; stones. 
Lichens hke fire encrust; 

A gleam of blue, a glare of gold, 

The vision of the dust. 

“Pass them all by till, as you come 
Where, at a city’s edge, 

Under a tree — I Imow it well — 

Under a lattice ledge, 

“The sunshmc falls on one brown head. 

You, too; O cold of clay, 

Eater of stones, may haply hear 
The trumpets of that day 

“When God to all his paladins 
By his own splendour s^^ore 
To make a fairer face than heaven. 

Of dust and nothing more ’* 
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THE DONKEY 

When fishes flew and forests walked 
And fi^ KTCW upon thorn, 

Some moment when the moon was blood, 
Then surely I was bom; 

With monstrous bead and sickemng cry 
And ears like errant wmgs. 

The devil’s walking parody 
On all four-footed things. 

The tattered outlaw of the earth. 

Of anaent crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, dende me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 

Fools' For I also had my hour; 

One far fierce hour and sweet: 

There was a shout about my ears, 

And palms before my feet' 


AMY LOWELL 

(A)i874-i925 

PATTERNS 

T walk doivn the garden paths, 

And all the daffodib 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 

I walk down the patterned garden-paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown, 

With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 
I too am a rare 
Pattern. As I wander down 
The garden paths. 

My dress is nchly figured. 

And the tram 

Makes a pmk and silver stain 
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On the gravel, and the thrift 
Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion, 

Tripping by m high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 

Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whalebone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat m the shade 
Of a lime tree. For my passion 
Wars against the stiff brocade. 

The daffodils and squills 
Flutter in the breeze 
As they please. ^ 

And I weep; ^ 

For the lime tree is in blossom 
And one small flower has dropped upon my bosom. 

And the plashing of waterdrops 
In the marble foimtam 
Gomes down the garden paths. 

The dnpping never stops 
Underneath my stiffened gown 
Is the softness of a woman bathing m a marble basm, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 
So thick, she cannot see her lover hidmg, 

But she guesses he is near. 

And the shding of the water 
Seems the strokmg of a dezir 
Hand upon her. 

What IS Summer m a fine brocaded gown! 

I should hke to see it lymg in a heap upon the groimd 
All the pmk and silver crumpled up on the ground. 

I would be the pink and silver as I ran along the paths, 

And he would stumble after. 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from bis sword-hilt and the 
buckles on his shoes. 

I would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the patterned paths, 

A bright and laugliing maze for my heavy-booted lot cr. 
Till he caught me in the shade. 
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And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised ray body as h( 
clasped me, 

Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sundrops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 

All about us in the open afternoon — 

I am very hke to swoon 
With the weight of this brocade. 

For the sun sifts through the shade. 

Underneath the fallen blossom 
In my bosom 

Is a letter I have hid o 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider from the Duke 
“Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord Hartwell 
Died in action Thursday senm'ght ” 

As I read it m the white, mormng sunlight. 

The letters squirmed hke snakes. 

“Any answer. Madam?” said my footman. 

“No,” I told him. 

“See that the messenger takes some refreshment. 

No, no answer.” 

And I walked mto the garden, 

Up and down the patterned paths. 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yeUow flowers stood up proudly in the sun 
Each one. 

I stood upright too. 

Held rigid to the pattern 
By the stifEiess of my gown; 

Up and down I walked. 

Up and down. 

In a month he would have been my husband. 

In a month, here, imdemeath this hme, 

We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him. 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

That sunhght carried blessing. 
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And I answered, “It shall be as you have said.*' 

Now he is dead. 

In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 
Up and down 

The patterned garden paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 
Will give place to pillared roses, and to asters, and to snow 
I sh^l go 
Up and down 
In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed. 

Boned and stay^ 

And the softness of my body will be guarded from embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 

Fightmg with the Duke m Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war. 

Ghnstl What are patterns for? 

APOLOGY 

Be not angry with me that I bear 
Your colours every%vhere, 

All through each crowded street, 

And meet 

The wondcr-hght in every eye. 

As I go by 

Each plodding wayfarer looks up to gaze, 

Blinded by rambow haze. 

The snuff of happiness. 

No less. 

Which wraps me in its glad-hued folds 
Of peacock golds. 

Before my feet the dusty, rough-paved way 
Flushes beneath its gray. 

My steps fall ringed inth light, 

So bright. 
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It seems a mynad suns are strown 
About the town. 

Around me is the sound of stcepled bells, 
And richly perfumed smells 
Hang like a wind-forgotten cloud, 

And shroud 

Me from close contact with the world. 
I dwell impcarled. 

You blazon me <vith jewelled insignia 
A flaming nebula 
Rims m my life. And yet 
You set 

The word upon me, unconfessed 
To go unguessed. 


ROBERT FROST 
(A) 1875. 

Mr NOVEMBER GUEST 

My Sorrow, when she’s here with me. 
Thinks these dark days of autumn rain 
Are beautiful as days can be; 

She loves the bare, the withered tree; 

She walks the sodden pasture lane. 

Her pleasure will not let me stay. 

She talks and I am fam to hst; 

She’s glad the birds are^one away. 

She’s glad her simple worsted grey 
Is silver now witia clmgmg mist. 

The desolate, deserted trees, 

The faded earth, the heavy sky, 

The beauties she so truly sees. 

She thinks I have no eye for these, 

And vexes me for reason why. 
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Not yesterday I learned to know 
The love of bare November days 
Before the coming of the snow, 

But it were vam to tell her so, 

And they are better for her praise. 

AN OLD MAN'S WINTER NIGHT 

All out of doors looked darkly m at him 
Through the thm frost, almost in separate stars, 
That gathers on the pane m empty rooms 
What kept his eyes from givmg back the gaze 
Was the lamp tilted near them in his hand 
What kept him from remembermg the need 
That brought him to that creakmg room was age 
He stood with barrels round him — at a loss. 

And having scared the cellar imder him 
In clompmg there, he scared it once again 
In clompmg off; and scared the outer mght, 
Which has its sounds, fanuliar, like the roar 
Of trees and crack of branches, common thmgs. 
But nothing so like beatang on a box. 

A light he wtis to no one but himself 

Where now he sat, concerned with he knew what; 

A quiet light, and then not even that. 

He consigned to the moon, such as she was. 

So late-arising, to the broken moon 

As better than the sun in any case 

For such a charge, his snow upon the roof, 

His icicles along the wall to keep; 

And slept The log that shifted with a jolt 
Once in the stove, disturbed him and he shifted. 
And eased his heax^ breathing, but still slept 
One aged man — one man — can’t keep a house, 

A farm, a countryside, or if he can. 

It’s thus he does it of a winter mght 

HOME BURIAL 

He saw her from the bottom of the stairs 
Before she saw him She was starting down. 
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Looking back over her shoulder at some fear. 

She took a doubtful step and then undid it 
To raise herself and look agam. He spoke 
Advancing toward her: “What is it you see 
From up there always — for I want to know.” 

She turned and sank upon her skirts at that, 

And her face changed from terrified to dull. 

He said to gam time: “What is it you see,” 
Mountmg until she cowered under him. t 

“I will find out now — ^you must tell me, dear.” 

She, in her place, refused him any help 
With the least stiffening of her nedi and silence. 

She let him look, sure that he v^ouldn’t see. 

Blind creature; and a while he didn’t see. 

But at last he munnured, “Oh,” and again, “Oh.” 

“What is it — what?” she said. 


“Just that I see.” 

“You don’t,” she chaUenged. “Tell me what it is.” 

“The wonder is I didn’t see at once. 

I never noticed it fix>m here before. 

I must be wonted to it — that’s the reason. 

The httle graveyard where my people are! 

So small the window frames the whole of it. 

Not so much larger than a bedroom, is it? 

There are three stones of slate and one of marble, 
Broad-shouldered little slabs there m the sunhght 
On the sidehill. We haven’t to mind those. 

But I understand: it is not the stones. 

But the child’s mound — ” 

“Don’t, don’t, don’t, don’t,” she cried. 

She withdrew shnnking from beneath his arm 
That rested on the banister, and slid downstairs; 

And turned on him with such a daimting look. 

He said twice over before he knew himself: 

“Can’t a man speak of his own child he’s lost?” 
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*‘Not you! Oh, where’s my hat? Oh, I don’t need it' 
I must get out of here. I must get air. 

I don’t know rightly whether any man can.” 

^‘Amyl Don’t go to some one else this time. 

Listen to me. I won’t come down the stairs.” 

He sat and fixed his chin between his fists. 

“There’s something I should hke to ask you, dear.” 

“You don’t know how to ask it.” 


“Help me, then.” 

Her fingers moved the latch for all reply. 

^‘My words are nearly always an offence. 

I don’t know how to speak of anythmg 
So as to please you. But I might be taught, 

I should suppose. I can’t say I see how. 

A man must partly give up being a man 

With womenfolk. We could have some arrangement 

By which I’d bind myself to keep hands off 

Anything special you’re a-mind to name 

Though I don’t hke such things ’twixt those that love 

Two that don’t love can’t hve together without them. 

But two that do can’t hve together with them.” 

She moved the latch a httic. “Don’t — don’t go. 

Don’t carry it to some one else this time. 

Tell me about it if it’s somethmg human. 

Let me into your gnef I’m not so much 
Unlike other folks as your standing there 
Apart would make me out. Give me my chance 
I do think though, you overdo it a little. 

What was it brought you up to think it the thing 
To take your mother-loss of a first child 
So inconsolably — ^in tlie face of love. 

You’d think his memory might be satisfied — ” 

“There you go sneering now!” 

“I’m not, I’m notl 

You make me angry. I’ll come doivn to you. 
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God, what a woman 1 And it’s come to this, 

A man can’t speak of his own child that’s dead.” 

“You can’t because you don’t know how to speak. , 

If you had any feelings, you that dug 

With your own hand — ^how could you^ — ^his httle grave; 

I saw you from that very wmdow there, 

Making the gravel leap and leap in air, 

Leap up, like that, like that, and land so lightly 
And roll back down the mound beside the hole. 

I thought. Who IS that man? I didn’t know you. 

And I crept down the stairs and up the stans 
To look again, and still your spade kept lifting. 

Then you came in. I heard your rumbhng voice 
Out in the kitchen, and I don’t know why, 

But I went near to see with my own eyes. 

You could sit there with the stains on your shoes 
Of the fresh earth from your own baby’s grave 
And talk about your everyday concerns. 

You had stood the spade up against the wall 
Outside there in the entry, for I saw it.” 

“I shall laugh the worst laugh I ever laughed. 

I’m cursed. God, if I don’t beheve I’m cursed.” 

“I can repeat the very words you were saying. 

‘Three foggy mommgs and one rainy day 
WiU rot the best birch fence a man can budd.’ 

Think of It, talk like that at such a tune! 

What had how long it takes a birch to rot 
To do with what was m the darkened parlour. 

You couldn’t care! The nearest friends can go 
With any one to death, comes so lar short 
They might as well not try to go at all. 

No, from the time when one is sick to death. 

One IS alone, and he dies more alone. 

Friends make pretence of foUowmg to the grave, . 

But before one is m it, their minds are turned 
And makmg the best of their way back to life 
And hving people, and things they understand. 
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But the world’s cviL I won’t have gnef so 
If I can change it Ob, I won’t, I won’t!” 

“There, you have said it all and you feel better. 

You won’t go now, you’re crying. Close the door. 

The heart’s gone out of it* why keep it up. 

Amyl There’s some one coming down the road!” 

“You — oh, you tVi7nk the talk is all. I must go — 
Somewhere out of this house. How can I make you ” 

“If— you — do!” She was opemng the door wider. 
“Where do you mean to go^ First tell me that. 

I’ll follow and bring you back by force I will' 

TREE AT MT WINDOW 

Tree at my window, window tree, 

/ My sajh is lowered when night comes on; 

/ 1 But let there never be curtam drawn 
I Between you and me 

Vague dream-head lifted out of the ground. 

And thing next most diffuse to cloud, 

Not all your hght tongue talking aloud 
Could be profound. 

But, tree, I have seen you taken rmd tossed. 

And if you have seen me when I slept. 

You have seen me when I was taken and swept 
And all but lost. 

That day she put our heads together. 

Fate had her imagination about her. 

Your head so mu^ concerned with outer, 

Mmc with inner, weather. 

TO EARTHWARD 

J-ovc at the lips was touch 
As sivect as I could bear; 
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And once that seemed too muchj 
I lived on air 

That crossed me from sweet things, 

The flow of— was it musk 
From hidden grape-vine springs 
Down hill at dusk? 

I had the swirl and ache 
From sprays of honeysuckle 
That when they’re gathered shake 
Dew on the knuckle. 

I craved strong sweets, but those 
Seemed strong when I was young; 

The petal of the rose 
It was that stung. 

Now no joy but lacks salt 

That IS not dashed with pain * 

And weanness and fault; 

I crave the stain 

Of tears, the aftermark 
Of almost too much love. 

The sweet of bitter bark 
And burning clove. 

When stiff and sore and scarred 
I take away my hand 
, From leamng on it hard 
In grass and sand. 

The hurt is not enough: 

I long for weight and strength 
To feel the earth as rough 
To all my length. 

STOPPING BY WOODS ON A SNOWY EVENING 

Whose woods these are I think I know. 

His house is in the village though; 
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He will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 

My httle horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evenmg of the year. 

He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 

The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy ivmd and downy flake. 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. / 
But I have promises to keep, ^ 

And miles to go before I sleep. , / 

And miles to go before I sleep ’ ' 


JOHN MASEFIELD 

1878 • 

THE PASSING STRANGE 

Out of the earth of rest or range 
Perpetual in perpetual change, 

The unknown passing through the strange 

Water and saltness held together 
To tread the dust and stand the weather, 
And plough the field and stretch the tether. 

To pass the wmc-cup and be witty, 

Water the sands and build the aty, 
Slaughter like devils and have pity. 

Be red \vith rage and pale with lust, 

Make beauty come, make peace, make trust, 
Water and saltncss mixed with dustj 
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Drive over earth, swim under sea. 

Fly m the eagle’s secrecy. 

Guess where the hidden comets be; 

Know all the deathly seeds that still 
Queen Helen’s beauty, Casar’s will, 
And slay them even as they kiU; 

Fashion an altar for a rood, 

Defile a continent with blood. 

And watch a brother starve for food: 

Love like a madman, shaking, bhnd, 
Till self IS burnt into a kind 
Possession of another mind; 

t 

Brood upon beauty, fall the grace 
Of beauty with the holy face 
Brings peace mto thediitter place; 

Probe in the lifeless granites, scan 
The stars for hope, for guide, for plan; 
Live as a woman or a man; 

Fasten to lover or to friend, 

Until the heart break at the end 
The break of death that cannot mend; 

Then to he useless, helpless, still, 

Down in the earth, in dark, to fill 
The roots of grass or daffodil. 

Down m the earth, in dark, alone, 

A mockery of the ghost m bone. 

The strangeness, passing the unknown. 

Time tviU go by, that outlasts clocks. 
Dawn in the thorps will rouse the cocks 
Sunset be glory on the rocks: 
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But it, the thing, wdl never heed 
Even the rootling from the seed 
Thrustmg to suck it for its need. 

* • • • • 

Since moons decay and suns decime, 

How else should end this life of mine? 

Water and saltness arc not wme. 

But m the darkest hour of mght, 

When even the foxes peer for sight. 

The byre-cock crows, he feels the light. 

So, in this water mixed with dust, 

The byre-cock spirit crows from trust 
That death will change because it must. 

For all things change, the darkness changes. 
The wandermg spirits change their ranges, 
Tiie com is gathered to the granges. 

The com is sown again, it grows; 

The stars bum out, the darkness goes; 

The rhythms change, they do not close. 

They chzingc, and we, who pass like foam. 
Like dust blown through the streets of Rome, 
Change ever, too; we have no home. 

Only a beauty, only a power. 

Sad in the Iruit, bright in the flower, 
Endlessly emng for its hour. 

But gathering as we stray, a sense 
Of Life, so lovely and intense. 

It Ungers when wc wander hence. 

That those who follow fed behind 
Their backs, when all before is blind. 

Our joy, a rampart to the mind. 
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C. L. M. 

In the dark womb where I began 
My mother’s life made me a man. 
Through all the months of human birth 
Her beauty fed my common earth. 

I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 

But through the death of some of l 

Down m the darkness of the grave 
She cannot see the hfe she gave. 

For all her love, she cannot tell 
Whether I use it ill or wcU, 

Nor knock at dusty doors to find 
Her beauty dusty m the mind 

If the grave’s gates could be undone, 

She would not know her hide son, 

I am so grown. If we should meet. 

She would pass by me in the street. 
Unless my soul’s face let her see 
My sense of what she did for me. 

What have I done to keep in rmnd 
My debt to her and womankmd^ 

What woman’s happier hfe repays 
Pier for those months of wretched days? 
For aU ray mouthless body leeched 
Ere Birth’s releasing hell was reached? 

What have I done, or tned, or said 
In thanks to that dear woman dead? 

Men triumph over women still, 

Men trample women’s nghts at will, 

And man’s lust roves the world untied. 
• • • * • 

O grave, keep shut lest I be shamed. 


, r 
\ 

" / 
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John Masefield 

SEA-FEVEJi 

I must down to the seas agam, to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And aU I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s lack and the wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking, 

And a grey mist on the sea’s face and grey dawn breaking 

I must down to the seas again, for the call of the runmng 
tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be demed; 

And all I ask is a wmdy day with the white clouds flying, 
And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the sea-gulls 
crying. 

I must down to the seas agam to the vagrant gypsy life. 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wmd’s 
hke a whetted knife; ‘ 

And all I ask is a merry yam from a laughing fellow-rover. 
And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 
over. 

EDWARD THOMAS 

1878 • 1917 

TffE TRUMPET 

Rise up, rise up, 

And, as the trumpet bloiving 
Chases the dreams of men, 

As the da^vn glowing 
The stars that left unht 
The land and water, 

Rise up and scatter 

The dew that covers 

The print of last night’s lovers — 

Scatter it, scatter itl 


B.L.V. 


While you arc hstening 
To the clear horn. 


T 
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Forget, men, everything 
On this earth newborn. 

Except that it is lovelier 
Than any mysteries. 

Open your eyes to the air 
That has washed the eyes of the stars 
Through all the dewy night 
Up with the hght, 

To the old wars; 

Arise, anse' 

IF J SHOULD EVER BT CHANCE 

If I should ever by chance grow nch 

I’ll buy Codham, Cockndden, and Childerditch, 

Roses, Pyrgo, and Lapwater, 

And let them all to my elder daughter. 

The rent I shall ask of her wiU be only 
Each year’s first violets, white and lonely, 

The first pnmroses and orchises — 

She must find them before I do, that is 
But if she finds a blossom on furze 
Without rent they shall all for ever be hers, 
Codham, Cockndden, and Childerditch, 

Roses, Pyrgo, and Lapwater — 

I shall give them all to my elder daughter. 


ADELAIDE CRAPSEY 
(A) 1878. 1914 
C IN QUA I NS 

TRIAD 

These be 

Three silent thmgs: 

The falhng snow . . . the hour 
Before the dawn . . . the mouth of one 
Just dead. 
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NOVEMBER NIGHT 


Listen . . , 

With faint dry sound. 

Like steps of passing ghosts, 

The leaves, frost-crisped, break from the trees 
And fall. 


THE WARNING 


Just now, 

Out of the strange 

Still dusk ... as strange, as shll . . . 

A white moth flew. Why am I grown 
So cold? 

ON SEEING WEATHER-BEATEN TREES 

Is It as plainly m our hving shown, 

By slant and twist, which way the ^vind hath blown ? 


CARL SANDBURG 
(A) 1 878 . 

PLUNGER 

Empty the last drop. 

Pour out the final clmging heartbeat. 
Great losers look on and smile. 

Great winners look on and smile 

Plunger. 

Take a long breath and let yourself go. 
GRASS 

Pile the bodies high at Austcrlitz and Waterloo 
Shovel tlicm under and let me work — 

I am the grass; I cover all. 
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And pile them high at Gettysburg 

And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun, 

Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the conductors 

What place is this? 

Where are we now? 

I am the grass. 

Let me work. 

COOL TOMBS 

When Abraham Lincoln was shovelled into the tombs, he 
forgot the copperheads and the assassin ... in the 
dust, in the cool tombs 

'And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wall 
Street, cash and collateral turned ashes ... in the dust, 
in the cool tombs. 

Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw 
in November or a pawpaw in May, did she wonder? 
does shfe remember? ... in the dust, in the cool tombs? 

Take any streetful of people buying clothes and groceries, 
cheering a hero or throwmg confetti and blowmg tin 
horns . . . tell me if the lovers are losers . . . teU me 
if any get more than the lo\ers . . . in the dust . . . 
in the cool tombs. 

FOUR PRELUDES ON PLAYTHINGS OF THE WIND 

I 

The woman named To-morrow 
sits With a hairpm in her teeth 
and takes her time 

and does her hair the way she wants it 
and fastens at last the last braid and coil 
and puts the hairpin where it belongs 
and turns and drawls: Well, what of it? 
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My grandmother, Yesterday, is gone. 

What of it? Let the dead be dead. 

2 

The doors were cedar 

and the panel strips of gold 

and the girls were golden girls 

and the panels read and the girls chanted: 

We are the greatest aty, 
and the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 

The doors are twisted on broken hinges. 

Sheets of ram swish through on the wmd 

where the golden girls ran and the panels 
read. 

We are the greatest aty, 
the greatest nation, 
nothing hke us ever was. 


It has happened before. 

Strong men put up a city and got 
a nation together. 

And paid singers to sing and women 
to warble; We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation, 
nothiog hke us ever was. 

And while the singers sang 
and the strong men listened 
and paid the singers well, 

there were rats and lizards who listened 

. . . and the only hstenen left now 

, • . are . . . the rats . . . and the lizards. 

And there arc black cro%N's 

crying, “Caw, caw,” 

bnnging mud and sticks 

building a nest 

over the words carved 

on the doors where the panels were cedar 
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and the strips on the panels were gold 
and the golden girls came singing: 

Wc are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation; 
nothing like us ever was. 

The only smgers now are the crows crying, “Caw, caw.” 
And the sheets of ram whme in the wind and doorways 
And the only listeners now are . . the rats . . . and 
the lizards. 

4 

The feet of the rats 

scnbble on the doorsiUs; 

the hieroglyphs of the rat footprints , 

chatter the pedigrees of the rats 

and babble of the blood 

and gabble of the breed 

of the grandfathers and the great-grandfathers 

of the rats 

And the wmd shifts 

and the dust on a doorsiU shifts 

and even the "writing of the rat footprints 

tells us nothing, nothing at all 

about the Neatest city, the greatest nation 

where the strong men hstened 

and the women warbled. Nothing hke us ever was. 

VAGHEL LINDSAY 
(A) 1879 • 1931 

rHE RALLY OPE YELL 

1 

Proud men 
Eternally 
Go about 
Slander me, 

Call me the “CaUiope”j 
Sizz . . . 

Fizz . . . 
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I am the Gutter Dream, 

Tune-maker, bom of steam, 

Tootmgjoy, tootmg hope. 

I am the Kallyope, 

Car called the Kallyope 
Willy willy willy wah hoo! 

See the flags: snow-white tent, 

See the bear and elephant. 

See the monkey jump the rope. 

Listen to the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 
Soul of the rhmoceros 
And the hippopotamus 
(Listen to ^e lion roar!) 

Jaguar, cockatoot. 

Loons, owls. 

Hoot, hoot. 

Listen to the hon roar, 

Listen to the lion roar, 

Listen to the lion r-o-a-r* 

Hear the leopard cry for gore, 

Willy willy willy wah hoo' 

Hail the bloody Indian band, 

Hail, all hail the popcorn stand, 

Hail to Bamum’s picture there. 

People’s idol everywhere. 

Whoop whoop whoop whoop' 

Music of the mob am I, 

Circus day’s tremendous cry* — 

I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 
Hoot toot, boot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, 
Willy wiljy ^Vllly wah hoo! 

Si7.2, fizz . . . 


m 

Bom of mobs, bom of steam. 

Listen to my golden dream. 

Listen to my golden dream, 

Listen to my g-o-l-d-e-x d-r-e-a-si' 
Whoop whoop whoop whoop ^^^IOOPl 
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I will blow the proud folk low, 
Humanize the dour and slow, 

I will shake the proud folk down, 

(Listen to the hon roar') 

Popcorn crowds shall rule the town — 
Wdly willy willy wah hooL 
Steam sh^ work melodiously. 
Brotherhood mcrease. 

You’ll see the world and all it holds 
For fifty cents apiece. 

Willy v^y willy wah Hool 
Every day a circus day. 

What? 

Well, almost every day. 

Nevermore the sweater’s den, 
Nevermore the prison pen 
Gone the war on land and sea 
That aforetime troubled men. 

Nations all m amity. 

Happy in their plumes arrayed 
In the long bright street parade. 

Bands a-playing every day. 

What? 

Well, almost every day. 

I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyopel 
Willy wOly willy wah Hoo! 

Hoot toot, hoot toot. 

Whoop whoop whoop whoop, 

Wdly willy willy wah hoo! 

Sizz, fizz. . . . 


rv 

Every soul 
Resident 

In the earth’s one circus-tentl 
Every man a trapeze king, 
Then a pleased spectator there. 
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On the benches! In the ring! 

While the neighbours gawk and stare 
And the cheering rolls along 
Almost every day a race 
When the merry startmg gong 
Rings, each chariot on the hue. 

Every driver fit and fine 
With a steel-spring Roman grace. 

Almost every day a dream. 

Almost every day a dream. 

Every girl, 

Maid or wife, 

Wild with music. 

Eyes agleam 

With that marvel called desire: 

Actress, pnncess, fit for life. 

Armed with honour like a ktufe, 

Jumping thro’ the hoops of fire 
(Listen to the lion roar!) 

Making all the children shout. 

Clowns shall tumble all about. 

Painted high and full of song 
While the cheering rolls along, 

Tho’ they scream, 

Tho’ they rage. 

Every beast 
In his cage. 

Every beast 
In his den 

That aforetime troubled men. 

V 

I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyopc, 

Toonng hope, tooting hope, tooting hope, looting 
hope, 

Shalong window-pane and door 
With a crashing cosmic tunc, 

With the irar-cry of the spheres, 

Rhythm of the roar of noon, 

Rhythm of Niagara’s roar, 
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Voicing planet, star and moon, 

Shrieking of the better years. 

Prophet-smgers will arise, 

Prophets coming after me. 

Sing my song in softer guise 
With more dehcate surpnse; 

I am but the pioneer 
Voice of Democracy; 

I am the gutter dream, 

I am the golden dream. 

Singing saence, singing steam, 

I will blow the proud folk down, 

(Listen to the lion roar!) 

I am the KaUyope, Kallyope, Kalloype, 

Tooting hope; tootmg hope, tooting hope, tooting 
hope, 

WUly willy wdly wah hoo! 

Hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot. 

Whoop whoop, whoop whoop. 

Whoop whoop, whoop whoop, 

Wdly willy wiUy wah Hool - 
Sizz . . . 

Fizz . . . 

THE LEADEN-EYED 

Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quamt deeds and fully flaunt their pnde. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow duU, 

Its poor are ox-hke, hmp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly; 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve 
Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 

PADRAIG GOLUM 
1881 • 

AN OLD WOMAN OF THE ROADS 
O, to have a httle house' 

'I’o own tlie hearth and stool and all! 
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The heaped-up sods upon the fire 
The pile of turf against the wall' 

To have a clock with weights and chains 
And pendulum swmgmg up and down' 

A dresser filled with shmmg delph. 

Speckled and white and blue and brown! 

I could be busy all the day 

Gleanng and sweeping hearth and floor, 

And fbmig on their shelf agam 
My white and blue and speckled store' 

I could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 

Sure of a'‘ bed and loth to leave 

The tickmg clock and the shining delph! 

Och' but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house nor bush. 
And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wmd and the lonesome hush! 

And I am praying to God on high, 

And I am praymg Him mght and day, 

For a litdc house — a house of my own — 

Out of the wnd’s and the rain’s way. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
1882 • 

THE CAGE 

Man, afraid to be alive. 

Shuts his soul in senses five; 

From fields of uncreated light 
Into the crvstal tower of sight; 

And from the roaring songs of space 
Into tlie small, flcsh-carvcn place 
Of the car whose cave impound* 

Only small and broken sounds; 
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And to his narrow sense of touch 
From strength that held the stars in clutch; 
And from the warm ambrosial spice 
Of flowers and frmts of Paradise 
To the frail and fitful power 
Of tongue’s and nose’s sweet and sour; 

And toilmg for a sordid wage 
There in his self-created cage. 

Ah, how safely barred is he 
From menace of Etermty 

JAMES STEPHENS 

1882* 

THE SHELL 

And then I pressed the shell 
Close to my ear 
And listened well, 

And straightway like a bell 
Came low and clear 

The slow, sad murmur of the distant seas. 
Whipped by an icy breeze 
Upon a shore 
Wmd-swept and desolate. 

It was a sunless strand that never bore 
The footprint of a man, 

Nor felt the weight 

Smce time began 

Of any human quantity or stir 

Save what the dreary winds and waves incur. 

And in the hush of waters was the soimd 

Of pebbles rolling roimd. 

For ever roUmg with a hollow sound. 

And bubbling sea-weeds as the waters go, 
Swish to and fro 

Their long, cold tentacles of slimy gray. 
There was no day, ' 

Nor ever came a night 
Setting the stars alight 
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To wonder at the moon: 

Was twilight only and the frightened croon. 
Smitten to whimpers, of the dreary wind 
And waves that journeyed bhnd — 

And then I loosed my ear ... O, it was sweet 
To hear a cart go joltmg down die street 

TO THE FOUR COURTS, PLEASE 

The driver rubbed at his nettly chm 
With a huge, loose forefinger, crooked and black, 
And his wobbly, violet bps sucked m, 

And puffed out again and hung down slack. 

One fang shone toough his lop-sided smile. 

In his httle pouched eye flickered years of guile 

And the horse, poor beast, it was ribbed and forked, 
And its ears hung down, and its eyes were old. 

And Its knees were knuckly, and as we talked 
It swung the stiff neck that could scarcely hold 
Its big, skinny head up — then I stepped m. 

And the dnver chmbed to his scat with a gnn. 

God help the horse and the dnver too, 

And the people and beasts who have never a fhend. 
For the chriver easily might have been you. 

And the horse be me by a different end. 

And nobody knows how their days will cease. 

And the poor, when they’re old, have httle of peace. 


WALLACE STEVENS 
(A) 1882- 

« 

PETER QUmCE AT THE CLAVIER 

l 

Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music, so the self-same sounds 
On my spint make a music, too. 
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Music IS feehng, then, not sound; 

And thus it is that what I feel, 

Here in this room, desirmg you, 

Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk, 

Is music. It IS like the strain 
Waked m the elders by Susanna: 

Of a green evening, clear and warm, 

She bathed m her still garden, while 
The red-eyed elders, watching, felt 

The basses of their beings throb 
In witching chords, and their thin blood 
Pulse pizzicati of Hosanna. 


n 

In the green water, clear and warm, 
Susanna lay, 

She searched 

The touch of springs. 

And found 

Concealed imagimngs. 

She sighed, 

For so much melody. 

Upon the bank, she stood 
In the cool 
Of spent emotions. 

She felt, among the leaves. 

The dew 
Of old devotions. 

She walked upon the grass, 

Stdl quavenng. 

The wmds were like her maids 
On timid feet, 

Fetching her woven scarves. 

Yet wa\ermg 
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A breath upon her hand 
Muted the night. 

She turned — 

A cymbal crashed, 

And roanng horns. 


m 

Soon, with a noise like tambourines. 
Came her attendant Byzantines. 

They wondered why Susanna cried 
Against the elders by her side; 

And as they whispered, the refrain 
Was like a tvillow swept by ram. 

Anon, their lamps’ uplifted flame 
Reveled Susanna and her shame. 

And then, the simpering Byzantines 
Fled, with a noise like tambourines, 

IV 

Beauty is momentary in the mind — 

The fitful tracing of a portal; 

But in the flesh it is immortal 

The body dies; the body’s beauty fives 
So evenings die, in thar green going, 

A wave, inlermmably flowmg. 

So gardens die, their meek breath scenting 
The cowl of Wmter, done repentmg. 

So maidens die, to the auroral 
Celebration of a maiden’s choral 

Susanna’s music touched the bawdy strings 
Of those wliite ciders; but, escaping. 

Left only Death’s ironic scraping 
Now, in Its immortality, it plays 
On the clear viol of her memory'. 

And makes a constant sacrament of praise. 
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TO THE ONE OF FICTIVE MUSIC 

Sister and mother and diviner love, 

And of the sisterhood of the hving dead 
Most near, most clear, and of the clearest bloom. 
And of the fragrant mothers the most dear 
And queen, and of divmer love the day 
And flame and summer and sweet fire, no thread 
Of cloudy silver sprinkles m your gown 
Its venom of renown, and on your head 
No crown is simpler than the simple hair. 

Now, of the music summoned by the birth 
That separates us from the wmd and sea. 

Yet leaves us in them, until earth becomes. 

By bemg so much of the things we are. 

Gross effigy and simulacrunS^none 

Gives motion to perfecnon mivt" serene 

Than yours, out of our imp^^cbons wrought. 

Most rare, or ever of more kindred air 
In the labonous weavmg that you wear. 

For so retentive of themselves are men 

That music is intensest which proclaims 

The near, the clear, and vaunts the dearest bloom. 

And of all vigils musing the obscure, 

That apprehends the most which sees and names, 

As in your name, an image that is sure. 

Among the arrant ;spices of the sun, 

O bough and bush and scented vme, in whom 
We give ourselves our hkcst issuance. 

Yet not too like, yet not so like to be 
Too near, too clear, savmg a little to endow 
Our feigning with the strange unlike, whence springs 
The difference that heavenly pity brings. 

For this, musician, m your girdle fixed 
Bear other perfumes. On your pale head wear 
A band entwining, set with fatal stones. 

Unreal, give back to us what once you gave: 

The imagmation that we spurned and crave 



ANNA WICKHAM 

1883. 

SELF-ANALTSIS 

The tumult of my fretted mind 
Gi\is me"expressionl&f a kind; 

But it IS faulty, harsh, not plain — 

My work has the mcompetence of pam. 

I am consumed with a slow fire. 

For righteousness is my desire; 

Towards that good goril I carmot whip my will, 
I am a tired horse that jibs upon a hdl 

I desire Virtue, though I love her not — 

I have no faith in her when she is got: 

I fear that she will bind and make me slave 
And send me songl^3^|:o the sullen grave. 

I am hke a man who fears to take a wife. 

And frets his soul with wantons all his life. 
With rich, unholy foods I stuff my maw; 

When I am sick, then I beheve in law. 

I fear the whiteness of straight ways — 

I think there is no colour m unsullied days. 
My silly sins I take for my heart’s ease. 

And know my beauty in Ac end disease. 

Of old there were great heroes, strong in fight. 
Who, tense and sinless, kept a fire alight: 

God of our hope, in their great name. 

Give me the straight and ordered flame 1 

SONG 

I was so chill, and ovenvom, and sad. 

To be a lady was the only joy I bad. 

I walked the street as silent as a mouse, 

Bu>fng fine clothes, and fittings for the house. 
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But since I saw my love 
I wear a simple dress, 

And happily I move 
Forgetting wearmess. 

-• DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

I will have few cooldng-pots, 

They shall be bnght; 

They shall reflect to blindmg 
God’s straight light. 

I will have four garments, 

They shall be clean; 

My service shall be good, 

Though my diet be mean. 

Then I shall have excess to give to the poor, 
And nght to counsel beggars at my door. 

ENVOI 

God, thou great symmetry, 

Who put a biting lust in me 
From whence my sorrows spring, 

For all the frittered days 

Tliat I have spent in shapeless ways, 

Give me one perfect thing. 

JAMES ELROY FLECKER 
1884-1915 
STILLNESS 

W^hen the words rustle no more, 

And the last work’s done, 

When the bolt hes deep m the door. 

And Fire, our Sun, 

Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor, 

WTien from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 
Sdence beats his drum, 

And Space with gaunt grey eyes and her brother Tunc 
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James Elroy Flecker 

Wheelmg and whispering come. 

She with the mould of form and he with the loom of rhyme: 

Then twittering out m the night my thought-birds flee, 

I am emptied of aU my dreams. 

I only hear Earth tummg, only see 
Ether’s long bankless streams, 

And only know I should drown if you 
Laid not your hand on me. 


SARA TEASDALE 
(A)l88;f . 

ARCTURUS m AUTUMN 

When, in the gold October dusk, I saw you near to settmg, 
Arcturus, bnnger of sprmg. 

Lord of the summer mghts, leaving us now in autumn, 
Havmg no pity on our withering; 

Oh, then I knew at last that my own autumn was upon me, 
I felt it m my blood. 

Restless as dwindhng streams that still remember 
The music of their flood. 

There in the thickening dark a wmd-bent tree above me 
Loosed its last leaves m flight — 

I saw you sink and vanish, pitiless Arcturus; 

You will not stay to share our lengthening night. 

y “ LET IT BE FORGOTTEN " 

^ Let it be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten. 

Forgotten as a fire that once was singing gold, 

Let it be forgotten for ever and ever, 

Time IS a kind friend, he >nt 11 make us old 

If any one asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago. 

As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long-forgotten snow. 
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EZRA POUND 
(A)i885* 

I 

BALLAD OF THE GOODLY FERE -i- 

Stmon JZ^lotes speaketh it sotruwhile after the Crucifixion 

Ha’ we lost the goodliest fere o’ all 
For the priests and the gallows-tree? 

Aye, lover he was of brawny men, 

O’ ships and the open sea. 

When they came tvi’ a host to take Our Man 
His smile was good to see, 

“First let these go!’’ quo’ our Goodly Fere, 

“Or I’ll see ye damned,” says he. 

Aye, he sent us out through the crossed high spears. 
And the scorn of his laugh rang free, 

“Why took ye not me when I walked about 
Alone m the town?” says he. 

Oh, we drank his “Hale” in the good red wine 
When we last made company. 

No capon priest was the Goodly Fere 
But a man o’ men was he. 

I ha’ seen him dnve a hundred men 
Wi’ a bundle o’ cords swung free. 

When they took the high and holy house 
For their pawn and treasury. 

They’ll no get him a’ in a book I think 
Though they wnte it cunningly; 

No mouse of the scrolls was the Goodly Fere 
But aye loved the open sea. 

If they think they ha’ snared our Goodly Fere 
They are fools to the last degree. 

“I’ll go to the feast,” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
“Though I go to the gallows-tree.” 

’Fere'* Mate, companion. 
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“Ye ha’ seen me heal the lame and the bhnd, 
And wake the dead,” says he, 

“Ye shall see one thmg to master aU* 

’Tis how a brave man dies on the tree.” 

A son of God was the Goodly Fere 
That bade us his brothers be. 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men. 

I ha’ seen him upon the tree. 

He cried no cry when they drave the nails 
And the blood gushed hot and free, 

The hounds of the crimson sky gave tongue 
But never a cry cried he. 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men 
On the hills o’ Gahlee, 

They whmed as he walked out calm between, 
Wi’ his eyes hke the grey o’ the sea. 

Like the sea that brooks no voyaging 
With the winds unleashed and free, 

Like the sea that he cowed at Genncsaret 
Wi’ twey words spoke’ suddenly. 

A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 

A mate of the wind and sea. 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly here 
They are fools eternally. 

I ha’ seen him eat o’ the honeycomb 
Sm’ they nailed him to the tree. 


HUMBERT WOLFE 
1885* 

THE GREY SQJUIRREL 

lake a small grey 

colTcc-pot, 

sits tlic squirrel. 

He is not 
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all he should be, 
kills by dozens 
trees, and eats 
his red-brown cousins. 

The keeper on the 
other hand, 
who shot him, is 
a Christian, and 

loves his enemies 
which shows 
the squirrel was not 
one of those. 

TULIP 

Glean as a lady, 
cool as glass, 
fresh without fragrance 
the tulip was 

The craftsman, who carved her 
of metal, prayed; 

“Live, oh thou lovely'” 

Half metal she stayed. 

ILIAD 

False dreams, all false, 
mad heart, were yours. 

The word, and nought else, 
m time endures. 

Not you long after, 
penshed and mute, 
will last, but the d^ter 
viol and lute. 

Sweetly they’ll trouble 
the listeners 

With the cold dropped pebble 
of painless verse. 



Humbert Wolfe 


Not you will be offered, 
but the poet’s false pain. 

You have loved and suffered, 
mad heart, in vain. 

VvTiat love doth Helen 
or Pans have 
where they he still in 
a nameless grave? 

Her beauty’s a wraith, 
and the boy Pans 
muffles m death 
his mouth’s cold cherries. 

Yes’ these are less, 

that were love’s summer, 

than one gold phrase 

of old blind Homer 

Not Helen’s wonder 

nor PcUTS stirs, 

but the bnght, untender 

hexameters 

And thus, all passion 

IS nothing made, 

but a star to flash in 

an Ihad 

Mad heart, you were wrong! 

No love of yours, 
but only what’s sung, 
when love's over, endures. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

1886. 

THE REAR-GUARD 

Groping along the tunnel, step by step. 

He ^vl^kcd his pr>'ing torch with patching glare 
From side to side, and smffcd the unwholesome air. 

Tins, boxes, bottles, shapes too vague to know, 

\ mirror smashed, the mattress from a bed; 
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And he, exploring fifty feet below 
The rosy gloom of battle overhead. 

Topping, he grabbed the wall; saw someone he 
Humped at his feet, half-hidden by a rug, 

And stooped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug. 

“I’m lookmg for headquarters.” No reply. 

“God blast your neck!” (For days he’d had no sleep.). 
“Get up and guide me through this stinkmg place.” 
Savage, he kicked a soft, unanswenng heap, 

And flashed his beam across the hvid face 
Terribly glarmg up, whose eyes yet wore 
Agony dymg hard ten days before; 

And fists of fingers clutched a blackening wound. 

Alone he staggered on until he found 
Dawn’s ghost that filtered down a shafted stair 
To the dazed, muttering (matures underground 
Who hear the boom of shells in muffled sound 
At last, with sweat of horror in his hair, 

He climbed through darkness to the twilight air, 
Unloading hell behmd him step by step. 

EVERT OKE SANG 

Every one suddenly burst out singmg; 

And I was filled with such delight 
As prisoned birds must find in freedom 
* Wmging wildly across the white 

Orchards and dark green fields; on; on; 
and out of sight. 

Every one’s voice was suddenly lifted, 

And beauty came hke the settmg sun. 

My heart was shaken •with tears, and horror 
Drifted away. . . . O, but every one 
Was a bird, and the song was wordless, the 
smging •will never be done. 
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Siegfried Sassoon 
EVERT MAN 

^The weariness of life that has no will 
To chmb the steepening bill: 

The sickness of the soul for sleep, and to be still. 

And then once more the impassioned pygmy fist 
Clenched cloudward and defiant; 

The pride that would prevail, the doomed protagonist, 
Grapphng the ghostly giant. 

^ Victim and venturer, turn by turn; and then 
Set free to be again 

Compamon in repose with those who once were men. 

ALONE 

'^When Pm alone " — the words tripped off his tongue 
As though to be alone were nothing strange * 

"When I was young," he said; "when I was young . . ." 

I thought ot age, and loneliness, and change 
T thought how strange we grow when we’re alone, 
And how unhke the selves that meet and talk, 

And blow the candles out, and say good night 
Alone. . . . The word is life endured and known. 

It is the stillness where our spirits walk 
And all but inmost faith is overthrown 


“H. D.” 

(A) 1886. 

OREAD 

Whirl up, sea — 

Whirl your pomted pines. 
Splash your great pines 
On our rocks. 

Hurl your green over us — 
Cover us wth your pools of fir. 
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HEAT 

O wind, rend open the heat, 
cut apart the heat, 
rend it to tatters. 

Fruit cannot drop 
through this thick air — 
fruit cannot fall into heat 
that presses up and blunts 
the points of pears 
and rounds the grapes 

Cut through the heat — 
plough through it, 
turning it on either side 
of your path. 


LETHE 

Nor skin nor hide nor fleece 
Shall cover you, 

Nor curtain of enmson nor fine 
Shelter of cedar-wood be over you, 

Nor the fir-tree 
Nor the pine. 

Nor sight of whin nor gorse 
Nor river-yew. 

Nor fragrance of flowenng bush, 

Nor wailing of recd-bird to waken you. 
Nor of hnnet 
Nor of thrush 

Nor word nor touch nor sight 
Of lover, you 

Shall long through the night but for tliis: 
The roll of the full tide to cover you 
Without question, 

Without kiss. 
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(A) 1886. 

THE FISH-HAWK 

On the large highway of the awful air that flows 
Unbounded between sea and heaven, while twilight 
screened 

The sorrowful distances, he moved and had repose; 

On the huge %vmd of the Immensity he leaned 
His steady body m long lapse of flight — and rose 

Gradual, through broad gyres of ever-climbing rest. 

Up the clear stair of the eternal sky, and stood 
Throned on the summit' Slowly, with his widening breast, 
Widened around him the enormous Solitude, 

From the grey nm of ocean to the glowing ivest. 

Headlands and capes forlorn of the far coast, the land 
Rolhng her barrens toward the south, he, from his 
throne 

Upon the gigantic ■svind, beheld, he hung — ^he fanned 
The abyss for mighty joy, to feel beneath him stroivn 
Pale pastures of the sea, with heaven on either hand — 

The world wdth all her winds and waters, earth and air. 
Fields, folds, and moving clouds. The awful and adored 
Arches and endless aisles of vacancy, the fair 
Void of sheer heights and hollows hailed him as her lord 
And lover m the highest, to w’hom all heaven lay bare' 

Till from that tower of ecstasy, that baffled height, 

Stooping he sank; and slowly on the world’s w'ldc way 
Walked, wnth great wing on wng, the mcraless, pioud 
Might, 

Hunting the huddled and lone reaches for his prey 
Doivn the dim shore — and faded in the crumbling light. 

Slowly the dusk covered the land. Like a great hymn 
The sound of moving winds and waters w.-is. die sea 
WTiispcrcd a benediction, and the west grew dim 
Wicrc evening lifted her clear candles quietly . . . 
Heaven, crow’ded with stars, trembled from nm to rim. 
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WILLIAM ROSE BEN£T 
f A) 1886. 

PEARL DIVER 

I had an unage of the bright, bare Day 
Like a tall diver poised above the surge 
Of blackest night, where its vast fluctuant verge 
Lapped against heaven’s ramparts, broad and gray. 
Flickering with ghostly fires, beneath him lay 
That gulf where light must drown that light emerge. 

His nunbused radiance stooped to dare its gurge, 

Plunged, and flashed deep ^ough showers of starry spray. 

Swift his transfigured contours clove the dark. 

Suffusing fathom on fathom of mght aswurl 
With tints of rose, all tremoring into one, 

Till from cloud floors he pluck^ a filmy pearl 
And held it high for earth and heaven to mark 
The cold globe of the winter-shrunken sim. 

ELINOR WYLIE 

(A)i887*i928 ^ 

THE EAGLE AND THE MOLE 

Avoid the reekmg herd. 

Shun the polluted flock, 

Lave hke tihat stoic bird. 

The eagle of the rock. 

The huddled warmth of crowds 
Begets and fosters hate; 

He keeps, above the clouds, 

Hjs cliff mviolate. 

When flocks £ue folded warm. 

And herds to shelter run. 

He sails above the storm. 

He stares mto the sun 



Elinor Wylie 

If in the eagle’s track 
Your sinews cannot leap, 

Avoid the lathered pack, 

Turn from the steaming sheep. 

If you would keep your soul 
From spotted sight or sound, 

Live like the velvet mole; 

Go burrow imderground. 

And there hold intercourse 
With roots of trees and stones, 

With rivers at their source, 

And disembodied bones. 

HYMN TO EARTH 

Farewell, incomparable element, 

Whence man arose, where he shall not return; 
And hail, imperfect um 
Of his last ashes, and his firstborn frmt; 
Farewell, the long pursuit. 

And all the adventures of his discontent; 

The voyages which sent 
His heart averse from home; 

Metal of clay, permit him that he come 
To thy slow-burning fire as to a hearth; 

Accept him as a particle of earth. 

Fire, being divided from the other three. 

It hves removed, or secret at the core; 

Most subtle of the four. 

When air flies not, nor water flows. 

It disembodied goes, 

Bemg light, eludr of the first decree, 

More volatile than he; 

With strength and power to pass 
Through space, where never his least atom was* 
He has no part in it, save as his c> cs 
Have draisn its emanation from the skies. 
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A \vingless creature heavier than air, 

He IS rejected of its quintessence; 

Coming and going hence, 

In the twin minutes of his birth and death, 

He may inhale as breath. 

As breath reknquish heaven’s atmosphere. 

Yet m It have no share, 

Nor can survive therem 

Where its outer edge is filtered pure and thin; 

It doth but lend its crystal to his lungs 

For his early crymg, and his final songs 

The element of water has demed 
Its child; it is no more his element; 

It never will relent; 

Its silver harvests are more sparsely given 
Than the rewards of heavep, 

And he shall dnnk cold comfort at its side; 

The water is too wide: 

The seamew and the gull 
Feather a nest made soft and pitiful 
Upon Its foam; he has not any part 
In the long swell of sorrow at its heart. 

Hail and farewell, belovM element, 

Whence he departed, and his parent once; 

See where thy spirit runs 

Which for so long hath had the moon to wife; 

Shall this support his hfe 

Until the arches of the waves be bent 

And grow shallow and spent? 

Wisely it cast him forth 

With his dead weight of burdens nothing worth 
Leavmg him, for the universal years, 

•A little sea-water to make his tears. 

Hail, element of earth, receive thy own, 

And cherish, at thy charitable breast. 

This man, this mongrel beast 

He ploughs the sand, and, at his hardest need, 

, He sows himself for seed. 
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Elinor Wyhe 

He ploughs the furrow, and in this hes down 
Before the com is grown, 

Between the apple bloom 
And the npe apple is sufficient room 
In time, and matter, to consume his love 
And make him parcel of a cypress grove. 

Receive him as thy lover for an hour 
Who will not weary, by a longer stay, 

The kind embrace of clay. 

Even withm thine arms he is dispersed 
To nothmg, as at first; 

The air flings downward from its four-quartered tower 
Him whom the flames devour. 

At the full tide, at the flood, 

The sea is mmgled with his salty blood: 

The traveller dust, although the dust be vile. 

Sleeps as thy lover for a httle while. 


Blit THD A Y SONNE T 

Take home Thy prodigal child, O Lord of Hosts! 
Protect the sacred from the secular danger; 

Advise her, that Thou never needst avenge her, 

Marry her mind neither to man’s nor ghost’s 
Nor hoher dormnation’s, if the costs 
Of such comnungling should transport or change her; 
Defend her from famihar and stranger. 

And earth’s and air’s contagions and rusts 

Instruct her strictly to preserve Thy gift 
And alter not its gram m atom sort; 

Angeb may wed her to their ultimate hurt 
And men embrace a spectre in a shift, 

So that no drop of tlic pure spirit fall * 

Into the dust, defend Thy prodigal 
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RUPERT BROOKE 

1887*1915 ^ 

THE SOLDIER 

If I should die, think only this of me; 

That there’s some comer of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that nch earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware. 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s breathmg English air. 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 

And laughter, leamt of fiaends; and gentleness, 

In hearts at peace, tmder an English heaven 

THE GREA T LO VER 
I have been so great a lover, filled my days 
So proudly with the splendour of Love’s praise, 

The pain, the calm, and the astonishment. 

Desire illimitable, and still content. 

And all dear names men use, to cheat despair. 

For the perplexed and viewless streams t^t bear 
Our hearts at random down the dark of life. 

Now, ere the unthinking silence on that strife 
Steals down, I would cheat drowsy Death so far. 

My night shall be remembered for a star 
That outshone all the suns of all men’s days. 

Shall I not crown them with immortal praise 
Whom I have loved, who have given me, dared with me 
High secrets, and in darkness knelt to see 
The inenarrable godhead of dehght? 

Love is a flame: — we have beaconed the world’s night 
A dty: — and we have built it, these and I. 

An emperor: — we have taught the world to die. 
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So, for their sakes I loved, ere I go hence. 

And the high cause of Love’s magnificence, 

And to keep loyalties young, I’ll write those names 
Golden for ever, eagles, crymg flames, 

And set them as a banner, that men may know, 

To dare the generations, bum, and blow 

Out on the wmd of Time, shinmg and streaming. . . 

These I have loved: 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming. 

Ringed with blue hues; and feathery, faery dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 
Of fnendly bread; and many-tasting food. 

Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 

And radiant raindrops couchmg in cool flowers; 

And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours. 
Dreaming of moths that dnnk them under the moon; 
Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; gramy wood; live hair that is 
Shining and free; blue-massing clouds, the keen 
Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 

The bcmson of hot water; furs to touch; 

The good smell of old clothes, and other such — 

The comfortable smell of fnendly fingers. 

Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that hngers 
About dead leaves and last year’s ferns. . . . 

Dear names. 

And thousand others throng to me' Royal flames; 

Sweet water’s dimpling laugh from tap or spring; 

Holes in the ground; and voices that do smg; 

Voices in laughter, too; and body’s pam, 

Soon turned to peace; and the dccp-paiiung train; 

Firm sands; tlie httlc dulling edge ol foam 
That brouTis and dwindles as the travc goes home. 

And washen stones, gay for an hour; the cold 
Gravcncss of iron, moist black earthen mould; 

Sleep; and high places; footprints in the dew; 

And oaks; and browm horse-chestnuts, glossy-nctv; 


B.L v. 


U 
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And new-peeled sticks; and shining pools on grass; — 

AH these have been my loves. And these shall pass, 
Whatever passes not, in the great hour, 

Nor all my passion, all my prayers, have power 
To hold them with me through the gate of Death. 

They’ll play deserter, turn with traitor breath, 

Break the high bond we made, and sell Love’s trust 
And sacramented covenant to the dust. 

— Oh, never a doubt but, somewhere, I shall wake. 

And give what’s left of love again, and make 
New fhends now strangers. . . . 

But the best I’ve known 
Stays here, and changes, breaks, grows old, is blown 
About the wmds of the world, and fades from brains 
Of living men, and dies. 

Nothing remains. 

O dear my loves, O faithless, once again 
This one last gift I give that after men 
Shall know, and later lovers, far-removed. 

Praise you, “All these were lovely”; sayj “He loved.” 

ROBINSON JEFFERS 
(A) 1 887. 

HURT HAWKS 

The broken pillar of the wmg jags from the clotted 
shoulder. 

The wmg trails like a banner m defeat, 

No more to use the sky forever but hve with famin e 
And pam a few days « cat nor coyote 

Wdl shorten the week of waitmg for death, there is game 
without talons. 

He stands under the oak-bush and waits 

The lame feet of salvation, at mght he remembers freedom 

And flies in a dream, the dawns nun it. 

He IS strong and pam is worse to the strong, incapaaty is 
worse. ' 

The curs of the day come and torment him 
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At distance, no one but death the redeemer -will humble 
that head, 

The intrepid readmcss, the terrible eyes. 

The \vild God of the world is sometimes merciful to those 

That ask mercy, not often to the arrogant 

You do not know him, you communal people, or you have 
forgotten him; 

Intemperate and savage, the hawk remembers him; 

Beautiful and wild, the hawks, and men that are dying 
remember him. 


* 

Fd sooner, except the penalties, kill a man than a hawk, 
but the great redtail 
Had nothing left but imable misery 

From the bone too shattered for mending, the wing that 
trailed under his talons when he moved 
We had fed him six weeks, I gave him freedom. 

He wandered over the foreland hiU and returned in the 
evening, askmg for death. 

Not like a beggar, still eyed wi^ the old 
Implacable arrogance, I gave him the lead gift in the 
• twihght. 

What fell was relaxed. 
Owl-downy, soft feminine feathers; but what 
Soared: the fierce rush' the night-herons by the flooded 
nver cried fear at its rising 
Before it was qmte unsheathed from reahty. , 


AGE IN PROSPECT 

Praise youth’s hot blood if you wll, I think that happiness 
Rather consists in having lived clear through 
Youth and hot blood, on to the \smtricr hemisphere 
-Where onc.has time to wait and to remember. 

Youth and hot blood arc beautiful, so is pcnccrulness. 
Youth had some islands in it, but age is indeed 
An island and a peak, age has mfirmities. 

Not few, but >outh is all one fc\cr 
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To look around and to love in his appearances, 

Though a btde calmly, the umversal God’s 
Beauty is better I think than to lip eagerly 
The mother’s breast or another woman’s. 

And there is no possession more sure than memory’s; 
But if I reach that grey island, that peak, 

My hope is still to possess with eyes the homehness 
Of anaent loves, ocean and moim tains, 

And meditate the sea-mouth of mortahty 
And the fountain six feet down with a quieter thirst 
Than now I feel for old age, a creature progressively 
Thirsty for life will be for death too. 

PROMISE OF PEACE 

The heads of strong old age are beautiful 
Beyond all grace of youth. They have strange quiet, 
Integrity, health, soundness, to the full 
They’ve dealt with hfe and been attempered by it 
A young man must not sleep; his years are war 
Civil and foreign but the former’s worse; 

But the old can breathe m safety now that they are 
Forgetting what youth meant, the bemg perverse, 
Running the fool’s gaimtlet and being cut 
By the whips of the five senses. As for me, 

If I should wish to hve long it were but 
To trade those fevers for tranqmlhty, 

Thinking though that’s entire and sweet in the grave 
How sh^ the dead taste the deep treasure they have? 

JOHN CROWE RANSOM 
(A) 1 888. 

PART IMG, WITHOUT A SEQUEL" 

She has finished and sealed the letter 
At last, which he so nchly has deserved. 

With characters venomous and hatefully curved. 

And nothing could be better. 
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John Crowe Ransom 
But even as she gave it, 

Saying to the blue-capped funcdoner of doom, 

“Into his hands,” she hoped the leering groom 
Might somewhere lose and leave it. 

Then all the blood 

Forsook the face. She was too pale for tears, 
Observing the rum of her younger years. 

She went and stood 

Under her father’s vaunting oak 
Who kept his peace in vwnd and sun, and glistened 
Stoical m the ram; to whom she hstened 
K he spoke. 

And now the agitation of the rain 

Rasped his sere leaves, and he talked low and gentle. 

Reproaching the wan daughter by the Imtel; 

Ccasmg, and beginning again. 

Away went the messenger’s bicycle, 

His serpent’s track went up the hill forever. 

And all the time she stood there hot as fever 
And cold as any lacle. 

PIAZZA PIECE 

— am a gentleman in a dustcoat trying 
To make you hear Your ears are soft and small 
And listen to an old man not at all; 

They want the young men’s whispering and sighing. 

But sec the roses on your trclhs dying 

And hear the spectral singing of the moon — 

For I must have my lovely lady soon. 

I am a gentleman m a dustcoat trying. 

— I am a lady young in beauty waiting 
Until my true love comes, and then we kiss 
But what grey man among the \incs is this 
WTiosc words arc dry and famt as in a dream’ 

Back from my trellis, sir, before I scream' 

I am a lady young in beauty waidng. 
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And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their hquid droppmgs fall 
To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 

A SONG FOR SIMEON 

Lord, the Roman hyacinths are blooming in bowb and 
The winter sun creeps by the snow hills; 

The stubborn season has made stand 
My life is light, waiting for the death wind. 

Like a feather on the back of my hand. 

Dust in sunlight and memory in comers 

Wait for the v^d that chills towards the dead land. 

Grant us thy peace. 

I have walked many years in this city. 

Kept faith and fast, provided for the poor, 

Have given and taken honour and ease. 

There went never any rejected from my door. 

Who shall remember my house, where shall live my 
children’s children 
When the time of sorrow is come? 

They will take to the goat’s path, and the fox’s home. 
Fleeing from the foreign faces and the foreign swords. 

Before the time of cords and scourges and lamentation 
Grant us thy peace 

Before the stations of the mountain of desolation. 

Before the certain hour of maternal sorrow. 

Now at this birth season of decease. 

Let the Infant, the stdl unspeaking and unspoken Word, 
Grant Israel’s consolation 

To one who has eighty years 'and no to-morrow. 
Accordmg to thy word. 

They shall praise Thee and suffer in every generation 
With glory and dension. 

Light upon hght, movmting the samt’s stair. 

Not for me the martyrdom, the ecstasy of thought and 
prayer. 
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Not for me the viltimate vision. 

Grant me thy peace. 

(And a sword shall pierce thy heart, 

Thine also.) 

I am tired with my own life and the lives of those after me, 
I am dying in my own death and the deaths of those after 
me. 

Let thy servant depart, 

Having seen thy salvation. 


CONRAD AIKEN 
(A) 1889. 

AKNIHILATIOJi 

While the blue moon above us arches 
And the poplar sheds disconsolate leaves. 

Tell me again why love bewitches 
And what love gives. 

Is it the trembling finger that traces 
The eyebrow’s curve, the curve of the check? 

The mouth that quivers, while the hand caresses, 
But cannot speak? 

No, not these, not in these is hidden 
The secret, more than in other things: 

Not only the touch of a hand can gladden 
Till the blood sings. 

It is the leaf that falls between us, 

Tlie bell that murmurs, the shadows that move, 
The autumnal sunlight that fades upon us, 

These things arc love. 

It is the “No, let us sit here longer,” 

The “\Vait nil to-morrow,” the “Once I knew” — 
These tnfles, said as you touch my finger 
And the clock stnkes two 
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T. S. ELIOT 

(A) 1 888. 

LA FIGLIA CHE PIANGE 
0 qmm U memorem vtTgo . 

Stand on the highest pavement of the stair — 

Lean on a garden um — 

Weave, weave the sunhght in your hair — 

Clasp your flowers to you with a pained surprise — 
Fling them to the ground and tUm 
With a fugitive resentment m your eyes: 

But weave, weave the sunhght m your hair. 

So I would have had him leave. 

So I would have had her stand and grieve. 

So he would have left 

As the soul leaves the body tom and bruised. 

As the mind deserts the body it has used. 

I should find 

Some way incomparably hght and deft, 

Some way we bodi should understand, 

Siinple and faithless as a smile and sh^e of the hand. 

She turned away, but with the autumn weather 
Compelled my imagination many days. 

Many days and many hours: 

Her hair over her arms and her arms full of flowers, 
And I wonder how they should have been together! 

I should have lost a gesture and a pose. 

Sometimes these cogitations still amaze 
The troubled rmdmght and the noon’s repose. 

SWEENEr AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES 

Apeneck Sweeney spreads his knees 
Lettmg his arms hang down to laugh. 

The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelhng to maculate giraflfe. 
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The circles of the stormy moon 
Slide westward toward the River Plate, 
Death and the Raven dnft above 
And Sweeney guards the homfed gate. 

Gloomy Onon and The Dog 
Are veded; and hushed the shrunken seas; 
The person in the Spanish cape 
Tnes to sit on Sweeney’s knees; 

Slips and pulls the table cloth, 
Overturns a coffee-cup, 

Reorgamzed upon the floor 
She yawns and draws a stocking up; 

The silent man in mocha brown 
Sprawls at the wmdow-sill and gapes; 
The waiter bnngs m oranges 
Bananas figs and hothouse grapes; 

The silent vertebrate in brown 
Contracts and concentrates, withdraivs; 
Rachel nie Rabinovitch 
Tears at the grapes with murderous paw; 

She and the lady in the cape 
Arc suspect, thought to be in league; 
Therefore the man with heavy eyes 
Declines the gambit, show fatigue, 

Leaves the room and reappears 
Outside the wmdow, Icamng in, 
Branches of ■wistaria 
Circumscnbc a golden grin; 

The host wth some one indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
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And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid droppings fall 
To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 

A SONG FOR SIMEON 

Lord, the Roman hyacinths are blooming in bowb and 
Tlie winter sun creeps by the snow hills; 

The stubborn season has made stand 
My life is light, waiting for the death wind. 

Like a feather on the back of my hand. 

Dust in sunhght and memory in comers 

Wait for the wmd that chills towards the dead land. 

Grant us thy peace. 

I have walked many years in this city, 

Kept faith and fast, provided for the poor. 

Have given and taken honour and ease. 

There went never any rejected from my door. 

Who shall remember my house, where shall hve my 
children’s children 
When the time of sorrow is come? 

They will take to the goat’s path, and the fox’s home, 
Flecmg from the foreign faces and the foreign swords. 

Before the time of cords and scourges and lamentation 
Grant us thy peace 

Before the stations of the mountam of desolation. 

Before the certain hour of maternal sorrow. 

Now at this birth season of decease, 

Let the Infant, the still unspeaking and unspoken Word, 
Grant Israel’s consolation 

To one who has eighty years and no to-morrow. 
Accordmg to thy word. 

They shall praise Thee and suffer in every generation 
With glory and derision. 

Light upon hght, mountmg the saint’s stair. 

Not for me the martyrdom, the ecstasy of thought and 
prayer. 
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Not for me the iiltimate vision. 

Grant me thy p'eace. 

(And a sword shall pierce thy heart, 

Thine also.) 

I am tired with my own life and the lives of those after me, 
I am dying in my own death and the deaths of those after 
me. 

Let thy servant depart. 

Having seen thy salvation. 


CONRAD AIKEN 
(A) 1 889. 

ANKIHILATIOIf 

While the blue moon above us arches 
And the poplar sheds disconsolate leaves, 

Tell me agam why love bewitches 
And what love gives. 

Is it the trembling finger that traces 
The eyebrow’s curve, the curve of the check? 

The mouth that quivers, while the hand caresses, 
But cannot speak? 

No, not these, not in these is hidden 
The secret, more than in other things: 

Not only the touch of a hand can gladden 
Till the blood sings. 

It IS the leaf that falls between us, 

The bell that murmurs, the shadows that move. 
The autumnal sunhght that fades upon us, 

These thmgs arc love. 

It is the “No, let us sit here longer,” 

The “Wait nil to-morrow,” the “Once I knew” — 
Tliese tnfles, said as you touch my finger 
And the clock strikes two 
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The world is intricate, and we are nothing. 

It is the complex world of grass, 

The twig on the path, a look of loathing, 

Feehngs that pass — 

These are the secret; and I could hate you 
When, as I lean for another kiss, 

I see in your eyes that I do not meet you 
And that love is this. 

Rock meeting rock can know love better 
Than eyes that stare or bps that touch 
All that we know in love is bitter, 

And It IS not much. 

THE ONE-ETED CALENDAR 
Stood, at the closed door, and remembered — 
Hand on the doorpost faltered, and remembered — 
The long ago, the far away, the near 
With its absurdities — the calendar, 

The one-eyed calendar upon the wall. 

And time dispersed, and m a thousand ways, 
Calendars tom, appointments made and kept. 

Or made and broken, and the shoes worn out 
Gomg and commg, street and stair and street. 
Lamplight and starlight, fog and north-east wind, 
St Mary’s ringing the angelus at six — 

And It was there, at eight o’clock I saw 
Vivien and the mfinite, together, 

And it was here I signed my name in pencil 
Against the doorpost, and later saw the snow 
Ldb by the messenger, and here were voices — 
Come back later, do come back later, if you can. 
And tell us what it was, tell us what you saw, 

Put your heart on the, table with your hand 
And tell us all those secrets that arc known 
In the profound mtersnees of time — 

The glee, the wickedness, the smirk, the sudden 
Divme dehght — do come back and tell us, 
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The clock has stopped, sunset is on the snow, 
Midnight is far away, and morning farther — 

And then the trains that cried at night, the ships 
That mourned in fog, the days whose was rain, 
June’s daisy, and she loved me not, the skull 
Brought from the tomb — and I was there, and saw 
The bright spade break the bone, the trumpet-vmc 
Bugled with bees, and on my knees I picked 
One small white clover in the cactus shade, 

Put it in water and took it to that room 
Where blinds were drawn and all was still — 

Neighbours, I have come 
From a vast everythmg whose sum is nothing, 
From a complexity whose speech is simple; 

Here are my hands and heart, and I have brought 
Nothing you do not know, and do not fear. 

Here is the evening paper at your door — 

Here are your letters, I have "brought the tickets, 
The hour is early, and the speech is late. 

Gome, we are gods, — let us discourse as gods; 

And weigh the grain of sand with Socrates; 

Before we fall to kissing, and to bed. 


EDNA ST, VINCENT MILLAY 
(A) 1 892. 

SAT WHAT rOU WILL 
Say what you will, and scratch my heart to find 
The roots of last year’s roses in my breast; < 

I am as surely nper in my mmd ‘ 

As if the fruit stood in the stalls confessed. 

Laugh at the unshed leaf, say what you will, 

Call me in all things what I was before, 

A fluncrer in the ^srlnd, a woman still; 

I tell you I am what I was and more. 

My branches sveigh me do^\•n, frost cleans the air. 
My ak>' is black with small birds beating louih; 
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Say what you will, confuse me with fine care, 

Put by my word as but an April truth — 

Autumn is no less on me that a rose 
Hugs the brown bough and sighs before it goes. 

WHATS THIS OF DEATH— 

What’s this of death, from you who never will dic^ 
Think you the wrist that fashioned you in clay, 

The thumb that set the hollow just that way 
In your full throat and lidded the long eye 
So roundly from the forehead, will let he 
Broken, forgotten, under foot some day 
Your unimpeachable body, and so slay 
The work he most had been remembered by? 

I tell you this: whatever of dust to dust 
Goes down, whatever of ashes may return 
To its essential self m its own season, 

Lovehness such as yours vrill not be lost, 

But, cast in bronze upon his very um, 

Make known him Master, and for what good reason. 

THOU ART NOT LOVELIER THAN LILACS 

Thou art not lovelier than lilacs, — no, 

Nor honeysuckle; thou art not more fair 
Than smjdl white single poppies, — I can bear 
Thy beauty; though I bend before thee, though 
From left to right, not knowing where to go, 

I turn my troubled eyes, nor here nor there 
Fmd any refuge from thee, yet I swear 
So has it been with mist, — ^with moonhght so. 

Like him who day by day unto his draught 
Of dehcate poison adds him one drop more 
Tdl he may drink unharmed the death of ten, 
Even so, inured to beauty, who have quaffed 
Each hour more deeply than the hour before, 

I drink — and live — ^what has destroyed some men. 
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DIRGE WITHOUT MUSIC 

T am not resigned to the shutting away of loving hearts in 
the hard ground. 

So it IS, and so it wiU be, for so it has been, time out of 
mind: 

Into the darkness they go, thevnseand the lovely. Crowned 

With hhes and with laurel they go; but I am not resigned. 

Lovers and thinkers, into the earth with you. 

Be one with the dull, the indiscnminate dust. 

A fragment of what you felt, of what you knew, 

A formula, a phrase remains, — ^but the best is lost. 

The answers quick and keen, the honest look, the laughter, 
the love, — 

They are gone. They have gone to feed the roses. Elegant 
and curled 

Is the blossom. Fragrant is the blossom. I know. But I do 
not approve. 

More precious was the light in your eyes than all the roses 
in the world. 

Down, down, down into the darkness of the grave 

Gently they go, the beautiful, the tender, the kind; 

Quietly they go, the intelligent, the witty, the brave. 

I know. But I do not approve. And 1 am not resigned. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
(A) 1892- 

rou, ANDREW MARVELL 

And here face down beneath the sun, 

And here upon earth’s noon\sard height. 
To feel the always coming on. 

The always rising of the night 

4 

To feel creep up the cur\’ing cast 
The earthly chill of dusk and slow 
Upon those under lands the s-ast 
And c\'er-climbing shadow grow, 
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And strange at Ecbatan the trees 
Take leaf by leaf the evening, strange, 

The flooding dark about their knees, 

The mountains over Persia change, 

And now at Kermanshah the gate, 

Dark, empty, and the withered grass. 

And through the twilight now the late 
Few travellers in the westward pass. 

And Baghdad darken and the bridge 
Across the silent river gone. 

And through Arabia the edge 
Of evening widen and steal on, 

And deepen on Palmyra’s street 
The wheel rut in the ruined stone. 

And Lebanon fade out and Crete 
High through the clouds and overblown, 

And over Sicily the air 

Sull flashing with the landward gulls, 

And loom and slowly disappear 
The sails above the shadowy hulls, 

And Spain go under and the shore 
Of Africa, the gilded sand, 

And evemng vamsh and no more 
The low ptile hght across that land. 

Nor now the long hght on. the sea — 

And here face downward in the sun 
To feel how swift, how secretly, 

The shadow of the night comes on. . . . 

MEMORIAL RAIN 

% 

Ambassador Puser the ambassador 
Reminds himself m French, fehcitous tongue, 

What these (young men no longer) he here for 
In rows that once, and somewhere else, were young — 
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All night in Brussels the wind had tugged at my 
door: 

I had heard the wmd at my door and the trees strung 
Taut, and to me who had never been before 
In. that country it was a strange ivind blowmg 
Steadily, stiffemng the walls, the floor. 

The roof of my room I had not slept for knowmg 
He too, dead, was a stranger m that land 
And felt beneath the earth in the wmd’s flowmg 
A tightemng of roots and would not understand, 
Remembermg lake ivinds m Ilhnois, 

That strange wmd. I had felt his bones m the sand 
Listenmg 

— Reflects that these enjoy 
Their country’s gratitude, that deep repose, 

That peace no pain tan break, no hurt destroy, 

That rest, that sleep — 


At Ghent the wind rose. 
There was a smell of rain and a heavy drag 
Of wind m the hedges but not as the wind blows 
Over fresh water when the waves lag 
Foaming and the willows huddle and it will ram: 
I felt him waiting. 


— ^Indicates the flag 

WTiich (may he say) enisles in Flanders’ plain 
This little field these happy, happy dead 
Have made Amcnca — 


In the npc grain 

The wind coiled glistening, darted, fled. 
Dragging its heavy body, at Wacreghem 
The wmd coiled in the grass above his head: 
Waitmg — lislcmng — 


— Dedicates to them 

, This earth tlicir bones have hallowed, this last gift 
A grateful country — 
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Under the dry grass stem 

The words are blurred, are Sickened, the words sift 
Confused by the rasp of the wind, by the thin gratmg 
Of ants under the grass, the mmute shift 
And tumble of dusty sand separating 
From dusty sand. The roots of the grass strain, 
Tighten, the earth is rigid, waits — he is waiting— 

And suddenly, and all at once, the rain! 

The people scatter, they run into houses, the wind 
Is trampled under the ram, shakes free, is again 
Trampled. The rain gathers, runnmg in thinned 
Spurts of water that ravel m the dry sand 
Seeping into the sand under the grass roots, seeping 
Between cracked boards to the bones of a clenched 
hand: 

The earth relaxes, loosens; he is sleeping. 

He rests, he is quiet, he sleeps m a strange land. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 

1892 • 

A T THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
I turn the page and read; 

“I dream of silent verses where the rhyme 
Gh'des noiseless as an oar.” 

The heavy musty air, the black desks, 

The bent heads and rusthng noises 
In the great dome 
Vanish . . . 

And 

The sun hangs in the cobalt-blue sky, 

The boat drifts over thfe lake shallows, 

The fishes skim like umber shadows 

through undulating weeds, 
The oleanders drop their rosy 

petals on the lawns. 
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And the swallows dive and swirl and whistle 
About the cleft battlements of Can Grande’s castle 


AFTER TWO YEARS 

She is all so slight 
And tender and white 
As a May morning. 

She walks without hood 
At dusk It is good 
To hear her sing. 

It is God’s ^vill 
That I shall love her sbll 
As he loves Mary, 

And night and day 
I will go forth to pray 
That she love me. 

She is as gold 
Lovely, and far more cold. 
Do thou pray with me, 
For if I win grace 
To kiss twice her face 
God has done well to me. 


WILFRED OWEN 

1893.1918 

ANTHEM FOR DOOMED YOUTH 
WTiat passing-bells for these who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out ihcir hasty orisons 
No mockeries for them; no prayers nor bells, 
Nor any voice of mourning sa\c the choirs, — 
The shnll, demented choirs of w’aihng shells; 
And bugles calUng for them from sad shires. 
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What candles may be held to speed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall; 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient mmds, 
And each slow dusk a drawmg-down of bhnds. 


THE rOVNG SOLDIER 

It is not death 
Without hereafter 
To one m dearth 
Of life and its laughter, 

Nor the sweet murder 
Dealt slow and even 
Unto the martyr 
Smilmg at heaven; 

It is the smile 
Faint as a myth, 

Faint, and exceeding small 
On a boy’s murdered mouth. 


GREATER LOVE 
Red lips are not so red 

As the stained stones kissed by the English dead. 
Kmdness of wooed and wooer 
Seems shame to their love pure. 

O Love, your eyes lose lure 

When I behold eyes bhnded m my stead! 

Your sl ender a ttitude 

Trembles not exquisite like limbs knife-skewed. 
Rolling and rollmg there 
Where God seems not to care; 

Till the fierce love they bear 

Cramps them m death’s extreme decrepitude. 
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Your voice sings not so soft, — 

Though even as wind murmuring through raftered 
loft, — 

Your dear voice is not dear, 

Gentle, and evening clear. 

As theirs whom none now hear 

Now earth has stopped their piteous mouths that 
coughed. 

Heart, you were never hot. 

Nor large, nor full hkc hearts made great with sh6t; 
And though your hand be pale, 

Paler are all which trail 

Your cross through flame and hail* 

Weep, you may weep, for you may touch them not. 


SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 

1893 • 

THE IMAGE 

“Why do you look so pale, my son William? 

Where have you been so long'^” 

“I’\c been to my sweetheart. Mother, 

As it says in the song ^ 

“Though you be pledged and cned to the parish 
’Tis not fitting or nght 
To visit a young maiden 
At this hour of xught “ 

“I went not for her sweet company, 

I meant not any sin. 

But only to walk round her house 
And think she was within 

“Unbeknown I looked m at the \sindow; 

And there I saw my bndc 
* The reference is to the ballad "Lord Randal" (aee pape as). 
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Sitting lonesome in the chimney-nook, 

With the cat alongside. 

“Slowly she drew out from under her apron 
An image made of wax, 

Shaped like a man, and all stuck over 
With pms and with tacks. 

“Hair it had, hanging down to its shoulders. 
Straight as any tow — 

.Just sudi a lock she begged of me 
But three days ago. 

“She set it down to stand in the embers — 

The wax began to run. 

Mother! Mother' That waxen image, 

I think it was your son!” 

“ *Twas but a piece of maiden’s foolishness. 
Never think more of it. 

I warrant that when she’s a wife 
She’ll have a better wit” 

“Maybe, maybe, Mother. 

I pray you, mend the fire. 

For I am cold to the knees 
With walkmg through the mire. 

“The snow is melting imder the rain. 

The ways are full of mud; 

The cold has crept into my bones. 

And ghdes along my blood 

“Take out take out my winding sheet 
From the press where it hes, 

And borrow two penmes from my money-box 
To put upon my eyes; 

“For now the cold creeps up to my heart, 

My ears go Dmg, go Dong: 

I sh^ be dead long before day, 

For winter mghts are long.” 
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“Gursfed, cursfed be that Devil’s vixen 
To rob you of your hfe' 

And cuTshd be the day you left me 
To go after a wife!” 

“Why do you speak so loud, Mother? 

I was almost asleep. 

I thought the churchbells were ringing 
And the snow lay deep. 

“Over the white fields we trod to our wedding, 
She leant upon my arm — 

What have I done to her that she 
Should do me this harm?” 


EPITAPHS 

After long thirty years re-met 
I, William Clarke, and I, Jeanette 
His wife, he side by side once more; 

But qmeter than we lay before. 

* 

John Bird, a labourer, hes here. 

Who served the earth for sixty year 
With spade and mattock, driU and plough; 
But never found it kmd till now. 

♦ 

Her gncvmg parents cradled here 
Ann Monk, a graaous child and dear. 
Lord, let this epitaph suffice* 

Early to Bed and Early to Rise 


THE RIVAL 

The farmer’s ^vlfc looked out of the daily; 
She saw her husband in the yard; 

She said “A woman’s life is hard. 

The chimney smokes, the chum’s contrary.” 
She said: 

“I of all women am the most ill-starrcd. 
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“Five sons I’ve borne and seven daughters. 

And the last of them is on my knee. 

Fmer children you could not see. 

Twelve times I’ve put my neck in the halter: 
You’d thmk 

So much might knit my husband’s love to me. 

“But no' Though I should serve him double 
He keeps another love outdoors, 

Who thieves his strength, who drains his stores, 
Who haunts his mind with fret and trouble; 

I pray 

God’s curse may hght on such expensive whores. 

“I am grown old before my season, 

Weather and care have worn me down; 

Each year delves deeper in my frown, - 
I’ve lost my shape and for good reason: 

But she 

Yearly puts on young looks like an Easter gown. 

“And year by year she has betrayed him 
With bhght and mildew, rain and drought, 

Smut, scab, and murrain, all the rout; 

But he forgets the tncks she’s played him 
When first 

The fields give a good smell and the leaves put out. 

“Aye, come the Spring, and the gulls keemng. 
Over her strumpet lap he’ll nde, 

Watchmg those wasteful fields and wide, 

Where the darkened tilth will soon be greening. 
With looks 

Fond and severe, as looks the groom on bride.” 



E. E. CUMMINGS 6oi 

(A) 1894- 

THIS IS THE GARDEN 

this is the garden* colours come and go, 
frad azures fluttenng from night’s outer wing 
strong silent greens serenely hngenng, 
absolute hghts hkc baths of golden snow 
This IS the garden pursed lips do blow 
upon cool flutes within wide glooms, and sing 
(of harps celestial to the qmvermg stnng) 
mvisible faces hauntingly and slow. 

This is the garden. Time shall surely reap, 
and on Death’s blade he many a flower curled, 
in other lands where other songs be sung; 
yet stand they here enraptured, as among 
the slow deep trees perpetual of sleep 
some silver-fingered fountam steals the world 


CHARLES HAMILTON SORLEY 
1895*1915 

••SUCH IS DEATH** 

I 

Saints have adored the lofty soul of you. 

Poets have whitened at your high renown. 

We stand among the many millions who 
Do hourly wait to pass your pathway down 
You, so familiar, once were strange we tned 
To live as of your presence unaware. 

But now in every road on every side 

We sec your straight and steadfast signpost there. 

I think it hkc tliat signpost in my land 
Hoary and tall, sshich pointed me to go 
Upward, into the hills, on the right hand, 

Where the mists stvim and tlic winds shnek and blow, 
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, A homeless land and friendless, but a land 
I did not know and that I wished to know. 

n 

Such, such is Death: no triumph: no defeat: 1 
Only an empty pail, a slate rubbed clean, j 
A merciful putting away of what has been. 

And this we know: Death is not Lgfe effete^ 

Life crushed, the broken pail. We who have seen 
So marvellous things know well the end not yet. 

Victor and vanquished are a-one in death: 

Coward and brave: friend, foe. Ghosts do not say, 
“Come, what was your record when you drew breath?” 
But a big blot has hid each yesterday 
So poor, so manifestly incomplete. 

And your bnght Promise, vrithered long and sped. 

Is touched; stirs, rises, opens and grows sweet 
And blossoms and is you, when you are dead. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
1895- 

THE CORNER-KNO T 

I was a child and overwhelmed: Mozart 
Had snatched me up fainting and wild at heart 
To a green land ofjtvonder, where estranged 
I dip’pSi'mVfeerm shallow brooks, I ranged 
Rough mountains and fields yellow with small vetch: 
Of which, though long I tried, I could not fetch 
One smgle flower away, nor from the ground 
Pocket one pebble of the scores I found 
Twinkling enchanted there. So for rehef 
“I’ll comer-knot,” said I, “this handkerchief, 
Faithful famihar that I hold or shake 
In these cold airs for proof that I’m awake.” 

I tied the knot, the aspens all around 

Shook, and the river-reeds were filled with sound; 
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Which faihng presently, the insistent loud 
Clapping of hands returned me to the crowd. 

I felt and fumblmg took away with me 
The knotted witness of my ecstasy. 

But flowers and streams were vanished past recall, 
The aspens, the sad singing reeds and all 

Vanished: but that was twenty years ago 
Now again, listening to Mozart, I know 
What then I never guessed, that he Mozart 
Himself had been snatched up by curious art j 
To my green land* estranged and wld at heart 
He too had crossed tfieTjresksj essayed to pick 
That yellow vetch with which the plains arc thick, 
And bemg put to it as I had been 
To smuggle back some witness of the scene 
Had knotted up his broad silk handkerchief 
In common music, nppling flat and brief: 

And home again, had sighed above the score, 

“Yes, a remembrancer, but nothing more.” 

Oh, most mistaken, for that faithful knot 

Once charged to -witness how and where and what; 

Though m itself a dull and idle thing. 

Will yet by art agam contrive to bring 
Convoys otnoviccs to that green land. 

They gasp and stare and qmte dumfounded stand 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL 
1897- 

KINGCUPS 

WTien poetry walked the hve, spring wood. 
Hid, ghostlike, in the leaves’ green hood 
She came to a slant fence of sun, 

^^'hosc golden 'Umbers, one by one. 

Trod into a marsh’s toils 

And here she stayed her flowery spoils; 
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But pitying the marshes’ plight 
She shook her lap and wide and bright 
Great kingcups to that waste she threw 
Where nothing hved and nothmg grew. 
Now, where poetry passed, there stays 
The light of suns, the fire of days; 

And these cups for kings to hold 
Make summer with theur wide-eyed gold. 


, STEPHEN VINCENT BEN^T 
(A) 1898. 

THE BALLAD OF WILLIAM STCAMORE 

My father, he was a mountameer. 

His fist was a knotty hammer. 

He was qiuck on his feet as a running deer, 
And he spoke with a Yankee stammer. 

My mother, she was merry and brave. 

And so she came to her labour. 

With a tall green fir for her doctor grave 
And a stream for her comforting neighbour. 

And some are wrapped in the linen fine. 

And some like a godling’s scion; 

But I was cradled 'on twigs of pine 
In the skin of a mountain lion. 

And some remember a white, starched lap 
And a ewer with silver handles; 

But I remember a coomkm cap 
And the smell of bayberry candles. 

The cabm logs, with the bark stiU rough, 

And my mother who laughed at trifles, 

And the tall, lank visitors, brown as snuff, 

With their long, straight squirrel-nfles. 
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I can hear them dance, like a foggy song, 

Through the deepest one of my slumbers, 

The fiddle squeakmg the boots along 
And my father calhng the numbers. 

The qmck feet shaking the puncheon>floor, 

The fiddle squeaking and squealing, 

Till the dried herbs rattled above the door 
And the dust went up to the ceiling. 

There are children lucky from dawn till dusk. 

But never a child so luc%' 

For I cut my teeth on “Money Musk” 

In the Bloody Ground of Kentucky! 

When I grew tall as the Indian com. 

My father had little to lend me, 

But he gave me his great, old powder-hom 
And his woodsman’s skill to befriend me. 

With a leather shirt to cover my back. 

And a redskin nose to unravel 
Each forest sign, I earned my pack 
As far as a scout could travel. 

Till I lost my boyhood and found my wife, 

A girl hkc a Salem chpper! 

A woman straight as a hunting-knife 
With eyes as bnght as the Dippcrl 

We cleared our camp where the buffalo feed, 
Unheard-of streams were our flagons; 

And I sowed my sons hkc apple-seed 
On the trail of the Western wagons. 

They svere nght, tight boys, never sulky or slow, 

A fruitful, a goodly muster. 

The eldest died at the Alamo. 

The youngest fell with Custer. 
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The letter that told it burned my hand. 

Yet we smiled and said, “So be it!” 

But I could not hve when they fenced the land. 
For It broke my heart to sec it. 

I saddled a red, unbroken colt 
And rode him into the day there; 

And he threw me down hke a thunderbolt 
And rolled on me as I lay there. 

The hunter’s whistle hummed in my ear 
As the aty-men tried to move me, 

And I died in my boots like a pioneer 
With the whole wide sky above me. 

Now I lie in the heart of the fat, black soil. 

Like the seed of a prairie-thistle; 

It has washed my bones with honey and oil 
And picked them clean as a whistle. 

And my youth returns, like the rains of Spring, 
And my sons, like the wild-geese flying; 

And I lie and hear the meadow-lark sing 
And have much content m my dying. 

Gk) play with the towns you have built of blocks. 
The towns where you would have bound me! 

I sleep m my earth like a bred fox. 

And my buffalo have found me. 


HART CRANE 

(A)i8g9-i93a 

From “ VOYAGES'* 

— ^And yet this great wink of eternity, 

Of rimless floods, u nfettere d lecwardmgs, 
Sa^te sheeted and ^processioned* where” 
Her uhdihal vast belly moonward bends, 
Laughing the wrapt inflections of our love; 
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Take this Sea, whose diapason knells 
On scrolls of silver snowy icntences, 

The sceptred terror of whose sessions rends 
As her demeanours motion well or ill. 

All but the pieties of lovers’ hands. 

And onward, as bells off San Salvador 
Salute the crocus lustres of the stars. 

In these poinsettia meadows of her tides,— 
Adagios of islands, O my Prodigal, 

Complete the dark confessions her veins spell. 

Mark how her turning shoulders wind the hours 
And hasten while her pcnmlcss rich palms 
Pass superscription of bent foam and wave, — 
Hasten, while they are true, — sleep, death, desire, 
Close round one instant in one floating flower. 

Bmd us in time, O seasons clear, and awe. 

O minstrel galleons of Canb fire, 

Bequeath us to no earthly shore until 

Is answered in the vortex of our grave 

The seal’s wide spmdnft gaze toward paradise. 


ALLEN TATE 
(A) 1899- 
ODE TO FEAR 

VARIATION ON A THEME BY COLLINS 

Let the day glare; O Memory, your tread 
Beats to the pulse of suffocaUng night — 

Night peering from his dark but fire-lit head 
Bums on the day his tense and secret light. 

Now they' dare not to hunt your savage dream 
O Beast of the heart, those saints who cursed your name, 
You arc the current of the frozen stream, 

Shadow invisible, ambushed and vigilant flame! 
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My eldest companion present in solitude 
Watch-dog of Thebes when the bhnd hero strove, 
’Twas your omniscience at the cross-road stood 
When Laius the slam dotard drenched the grove. 

Now to the fading harried eyes immune 
Of prophecy you stalk us m the street 
From the recesses of the August noon 
World over, crouched on the air’s feet. 

VTou are the surety to immortal life 
God’s hatred of the umvereal stam, 

The hentdge, O fear, of ancient strife 
Gompoxmded with the tissue of the vein. 

And I when all is said have seen your form 
Most agile, and most treacherous to the world 
When on a child’s long day a dry storm 
Burst on the cedars by the sunlight hurled 


LfeONIE ADAMS 
(A) 1899^ 

COUNTRT S UMMER 

Now the nch cherry whose sleek wood 
And top with silver petals traced. 

Like a strict box its gems encased, 

Has spilt from out that cu nnin g hd. 

All m an innocent green round, 

Those meltmg rubies which it hid; 

With moss npe-strawberry-encrusted, 

So birds get half, and mmds lapse merry 
To taste that deep-red lark’s-bite berry. 
And blackcap-bloom is yellow-dusted. 

The wren that thieved it in the eaves 
A trailer of the rose could catch 
To her poor droopy sloven thatch, 

And side by side with the wren’s brood. — 
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O lovely time of beggars’ luck — 

Opens the quaint and hairy bud. 

And full and golden is the yield 
Of coyrs that never have to house, 

But aU mght nibble under boughs. 

Or cool their sides in the moist field. 

Into the rooms flow meadow airs, 

ITie warm farm-baking smell blows round; 
Inside and out and sky and ground 
Are much the same; the wishing star, 
Hesperus, kmd and early-bom, 

Is risen only finger-far. 

All stars stand close in summer air. 

And tremble, and look mild as amber; 
When wicks are lighted in the chamber 
You might say stars were setthng there. 

Now straightening from the flowery hay, 
Down the still hght the mowers look; 

Or turn, because their dreaming shook. 
And they waked half to other days. 

When left alone in yellow stubble. 

The rusty-coated marc would graze. 

Yet thick the lazy dreams are bom; 

Another thought can come to rmnd, 

But like the shivering of the wind. 

Morning and evening m the conu 

LULLABY 
Hush, lullay, 

Your treasures all 

Encrust wth rust 
Your tnnket pleasures 
Fall 

To dust. 

Beneath the sapphire arch 
Upon the grassy floor 
Js notlung more 
To hold. 

And play is over old. 
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Your eyes 

In sleepy fever gleam, 
Your hds droop 

To their dream. 

You wander late alo'ne, 

The flesh frets on the bone, 

Your love fails 

In your breast. 

Here is the pillow. 

Rest. 


RICHARD HUGHES 

1900 • 

BURIAL OF THE SPIRIT 

OF A \'OUNO POET 

Dead hangs the fruit on that tall tree: 

ITie lark in my cold hand is dead. 

What meats his funeral stars decree 
By their own hght I’ve spread* 

The bearded fog among the leaves 
Too sad to move, excludes the air* 

No bursting seed this stiff soil heaves, 

Nor ever vidl again, when we have laid him there 

Then come, ye silent wheels of fire, 

Ye birds among the tuhp>-trees, 

And let your brilliancy conspire 
In rings of visual threnodies* 

And thou, heart-breakmg nightingale 
Who pheenix-hke forever bumst 
In thine own voice, oh Philomel 
Let not thy tvmeful flame now fail. 

But bum m it this spirit pale 
Which once was grand, but now to naught, to 
nothing naught returns. 
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(A)i903- 

AND TO THE TO UNO MEN 

And to the young men awaiting their sacrifice 

You brought water in an invisible pail 

And promised them the plans would surely fail 

That were wntten against them, recorded in the stars. 

And you brought straw and padded the cold bars 

Of the prison beds whereon the young men lay, 

And sung to some at mght and fanned by day 
Those who were fevenng into paradise. 

But even then you did not do enough. 

For you remember a boy, the silent one? 

With a silent eye, who scarcely loved the sun, 

And fell too keenly the winter wmd’s dry sough? 

Well, you should have brought him cresses from a far 
stream 

Over which nymphs and under which naiads dream. 


nT.v, 
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LONGER 

POEMS 

The following important longer poems are not included in this 
volume because of the lack of space They arcj however, easily 
accessible and the list should be considered as a supplement. 

The Parlemcnt of Foules 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

The Canterbury Pilgrims 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

Troilus and Gnseyde . 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

Prothalamion . . 

Edmund Spenser 

Epithalamion . <. . . 

, Edmund Spenser 

Astrophel (An Elegy) . . 

Edmund Spenser 

The Faerie Queenc 

Edmund Spenser 

Astrophel and Stella 

Philip Sidney 

Hero and Leander 

Christopher Marlowe 

Venus and Adonis . 

William Shakespeare 

Lucrecc . . ... 

Wilham Shakespeare 

The Second Anmversary . 

John Donne 

An Epithalamion . . . . 

John Donne 

paradise Lost . . 

John Milton 

On the Mommg of Christ’s Nativity 

John Milton 

Comus 

John Milton 

Absalom and Achitophcl 

John Dryden 

An Essay on Criticism 

Alexander Pope 

An Essay on Man 

Alexander Pope 

Moral Essays 

Alexander Pope 

The Deserted Village . 

Ohver Goldsmith 

The Bard . . 

Thomas Gray 

The Progress of Poesy 

Thomas Gray 

The Bnstowc Tragcdie 

Thomas Chatterton 

The Book of Thel.. . 

William Blake 

Milton 

Wilham Blake 

The Everlasting Gospel. . 

Wilham Blake 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Robert Bums 

Don Juan . 

George Gordon, Lord Byron 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 

George Gordon, Lord Byron 

The Include 

William Wordsworth 

The Excursion ... 

Wilham Wordsworth 

Chnstabcl . . . 

The Battle of Flodden Field (hrom 

Samuel Taylor Colcndge 

“Marmion”) /.... 

.Walter Scott 

Queen Mab . . 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Adonais . 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Alastor or the Spirit of Solitude. . . 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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Poems 

Reynard the Fox.. .. . . 

. John Masefield 

X.4Cj33rito • • • / • 

G K Chesterton 

The Ballad of the White Horse . . . 

. G. K. Chesterton 

The Flaming Terrapin 

Roy Campbell 

.Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford 

Edwm Arhngton Robinson 

Tristram . . .... 

.Edwm Arhngton Robinson 

Snow .. .... 

Robert Frost 

The Death of the Hired Man 

Robert Frost 

West-Rimning Brook 

Robert Frost 

Two Lives A Sonnet Sequence . 

William Ellery l^eonard 

Smoke and Steel 

Carl Sandburg 

The Chmese Nightingale.. 

. . Vachel Lmdsay 

The Congo 

Vachel Lmdsay 

Lilacs 

Amy Lowell 

XXX Cantos. 

Ezra Poimd 

The Waste Land . . . 

T S. Ehot 

T^SLTXXSUl •«•••• « •• 

Robinson Jeffers 

Cawdor 

. Robinson Jeffers 

Punch. The Immortal Liar 

Conrad Aiken 

The Pot of Earth 

. Archibald MacLeish 

One Person A Sonnet Sequence . 

. Elinor Wylie ' 

I^CXISISCCQCC •• •• « •«••«•••••• 

. .Edna St, Vmcent Millay 



INDEX OF FORMS AND TYPES 


This Index is suRgestive rather than exhaustive. No attempt has 
been made to divide the book arbitrarily into classes and subjects, nor 
has It seemed necessary to dehne the ballad, the lync, the ode, the 
sonnet, ct cetera It is taken for granted that the reader is familiar tnth 
these forms, or that, if he is not, he will refer to one of the many 
volumes which analyse the structure of verse and its technique Here 
the editor has merely arranged most of the poems for the convenience 
of readers interested in classification and for those who wish to com- 
pare examples of the various forms 

THE BALLAD 

Childc Maurice (Author unknoien), $, The Douglas Tragedy (Author 
unknovort), 8, True Thomas (Author unknown), lo, The Wife of 
Usher’s Well (^Author unknown), 12, Sir Patrick Spens (Author un- 
knovm), 14, Fair Margaret and Sweet William (Author unknown), 16. 
The Two Sisters of Binnone (^Author unknown), 18, Lord Randal 
(Author unknozon), 20, Glasgcnon (Author unknozen), 21, Barbara 
Allen’s Cruelty (Author unknozon), 24, Edward, Edwarf (Author un- 
knozon), 2S, May Colvm (Author unknozon), 26, Bonnie George Camp- 
bell (Author unknozon), 28, The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies (Author un- 
knozon)i 29, The Cherry-Tree Carol (Author unknozon), 30, St Stephen 
and King Herod (Author unknozon^ 31, The Old Cloak (Author un- 
known), 33, Get Up and Bar the Door! (Author unknozon), 35, King 
John and the Abbot of Canterbury (Author unknozon), 36, Still 
Waters (Author unknozon), 40, Proud Maisie (Scott), 309, La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci (Keatt). 360, Meg Memltea (Keott), 362, Two Red 
Roses Across the Moon (Moms), 469, A Ballad of Hell (Davtdson), 
489, Ballad of the Goodly Fere (Pound), 566, The Image (Warner), 597, 
The Ballad of William Sycamore (S V Btnit), 604. 


BLANK VERSE 

Satan* from "Paradise Lost" (Mslton), 199, Eve and the Serpent 
from "Paradise Lost’’ (Mtllon), 204, Sky after Storm, from "The Ex- 
cursion" (Wordszoorth), 302, Thanatopsis (Dr^'ont), 386, The Snow- 
storm (Emerson), 390, Days (Emerson), 301, Ulysses (Tennyson), 410, 
Opportunity (Si//). 478, The Man with the Hoc (Markham), 4S6, An 
Old Man’s Winter Night (Frost), 537, Home Bunal (Frost), 537 


DESCRIPTIVE VERSE 

Prologue (Chaucer), 62, Fne Pilgnmi (Chaucer), 62, Satan (Milton), 
199, E\e and the Serpent (Milton), 204, Sky after Storm (Wordsz'orih), 
302, The Snowstorm (Emerson). 390 My Lott Youth (Lon^eUoz-), 39$, 
The City in the Sea (Poe), 403, The Logie (Tennyson), 413, Prelude 
from "The Vition of Sir Launfal" (J R Lozcell), 434, An ntenmg 
Scene (Patmore), 4';o. There's Been a Death (Dichnson), 463, Night- 
mare (J Thomson), 467 To a SnowHfl*! e (F Thompson), 498, Tlie 
Renr-cSuard (Sassoon), 5O0, The Great Lover (Drool e), 578, '1 he Cor- 
ncr-Knot (Gram), 602, Country Summer (AJamt), fioS 

615 
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DIDACTIC OR RELIGIOUS VERSE 

Good Company (Henry VIII), 93, Tl>e Wood, the Weed, the Wag 
(Raleif’hY 99, The Pasaionntc Man's Pilgnmagc (Raletglt), too, The 
Lie (Raictgh), 102, The Burning Babe (Southtccll), 114, Character of 
a Happy Life (Wotton), 141; Short Measures (Jonson), 143, Prayer for 
Violence (Donne), 153, Nets to Catch the Wind (Webster), 150, Mirth 
(Beaumont), 162, On the Tombs in Westminster Abbcy>(Beai(mo«t), 
162, To the Virgins (Ilemck), 167, To Daffodils (Herrick), 168, Delight 
in Disorder (IJernck), 173, A Contemplation upon rionera (King), i74» 
Of Human Life (King), 175, Man (Herbert), 178, The Eluar (Her- 
bert), 180, Virtue (Herbert), i8ij Go, Lovely Rose (Waller), 185, On 
Time (Milton), 196, Christ Crucified (Crashaie), 214, St Teresa (Cra- 
shaw), 214, To Althea from Prison (Lovelace), 217, Injunction (Blake), 
276, Eternity (Blake), 280, Character of the Happy Wamor (Wordt- 
toorth), 301, To a Waterfowl (Bryant), 385, Thanalopsis (Bryant), 386, 
The Rhodora (Ctnerson). 389; The Waiting (Whither), 398, Among 
the Rocks (R Broicmng), 425: Prosplce (R Broicntng), 431, After (R 
Brovrmng), 4‘3o, Oh, For the Time When I Shall Sleep (Bronti), 432. 
The Old Stoic (Brontg), 432, Last Lines (Brontf), 433, The Last Word 
(Arnold), 448, Truth (Patmore), 450, Invictus (Henley), 48^, Com- 
rades (Hovey), 500, Recessional Kipling), gog. Leisure (Davies), 524, 
The Praise of Dust (Chesterton), 531; The Leaden-Ejed (Lindsay), 
S56, Self-Analysis (Wickham), 563, Domestic Economy (Wickham), 
564, Envoi (Wickham), 564, The Eagle and the Mole (Wylie), 574 


THE ELEGY ’ 

Many of the following poems*, being in the nature of songs, might 
be classified as lynct Their subject as well os their measured rhythm 
suggests a separate di\iBion 

Come Away, Death (Shakespeare), 124, Sea Dirge (Shakespeare), 125, 
Fear No More (Shakespeare), 126, Dir^e for Narcissus (Jonson), 145, 
The Levelling Dust (Shtrley), 182; Lycidas (Milton), ao6. Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Church^ard (Gray), 258, How Sleep the Brave (Col- 
lins), 262, Crossing the Bar (Tennyson), 417, Oh, For the Time When 
1 Shall Sleep (Srontf), 432, Death Carol (Whitman), 443; Reimiescat 
(Arnold), 446, Dirge in Woods (Meredith), 452; The Bourne (C Ror- 
rrtti), 461, RequiescatflFiWe). 488, Beside the Bed (Afrtc), 523, C L M. 
(Mcuefleld), ^46, Lethe (H D ), 572, Dirpe Without Music (Millay), 
591; Memonai Rain (MacLeuh), 592, Lullaby (Adams), 609 


THE EPIGRAM 

On the Death of Sir Albert Morton’S Wife (Wotton), 142, Milton 
(Dryden), 23^, Epitaph on Charles II (Wtlmot), 237, A Reasonable 
Affliction (Prior), 24s, Man, from "An Essay on Man" (Pope), 255, On 
a Certain Lady at Court (Pope), 256, Augunes of Innocence (Blake), 
277, lanthe (Candor), 333, Dirce (Landor), 334, On hia Seventy-fifth 
BirthdayfLandor), 334, Outwitted (Markham), 487, On Seeing Weather- 
Beaten Trees (Craps^), 549 , The Grey Squirrel (Wolfe), 567, Tulip 
(Wolfe), s68 
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THE EPITAPH 

Epitaph (Hatoes), 93, His Epitaph (Raletgh) 99, On the Death of 
Sir Albert Morton’s Wife (Wotton), 142, Epitaph on a Young Girl 
(Carew), 183, An Epitaph upon Husband and Wife (Crashatv), 213, 
Epitaph on Charles II (Wtlmot), 237, An Epitaph (dt la Mare), 530, 
Epitaphs (S T, Warner), 599 


FREE (OR CADENCED) VERSE 

When I Heard the Leam’d Astronomer (Whitman), 435, Song of My- 
self (W/itlman), 436, On the Beach at Night (Whitman), -mo. Give IVIc 
the Splendid Silent Sun (Whitman), 442, Death Carol (Whitman), 443, 
Philomela (Arnold), 445, Margantac Soron (Henley), 485, Patterns 
(A, Lovell), 532, Plunger (Sandburg), 549, Grass (Sandburg), 549, Cool 
Tombs (Sandburg), 550, Four Preludes on Playthings of the Wind 
(.Sandburg), 550, Oread (H D), 571, Heat (// D), 572, Hurt Hawks 
(Jeffers), 580, At the British Museum (Aldington), 594 


THE LULLABY 

By-Low (Author Unknown), 46, Lullaby (Dekker), 154, Nod (de la 
Mare), 529, Lullaby (Adams), 609 


THE LYRIC 

See, alio, the poems listed under “The Pastoral" and "Lullabiei”, 

Cuckoo Song (Author unknown), 42, Ahsoun (Author unknown), 44; 
B>-Low (Author unknown), 46, The Nightingale (Author uuknoan), 
46, Who Is at My Window? (Aiithbr unknown), 48, Mother and 
Maiden (Author uni nown), 48, Msd Song (Author unknotcn), 49, Hey 
Nonny No (Author unknown), 50, Drouth (Author unknorcn), 50 , 
Lote Not Me for Comely Grace (Author unknown), 51, Beauty ’i Self 
(.Author unknown), 31 , There is a Lady Sweet and Kind (Author un- 
known), 51, Love, Time and Measure (Author unknown), sa, Phillnda 
Flouts Me (Author unknown), $2, The Miracle (Author unknotcn), 54; 
Sic Transit (Author unknown), 55, Dispraise of Lote (Author un- 
known), sSi Rest, Sad Eyes (Author unknown), 56, Vanity of Vanitiei 
(Author unknown), 57. Lose and Hope (Author unknown), 57, Lote 
Will Find Out the Way (Author Unknown), 58, The Coming of the 
King (Author unknown), 59, The I^ter Showeth How He is Forsaken 
(B'ya//), 95, The Loser Ucjoiceth That He Hath Broken the Snares of 
Love (iFyatf). 95. Cupid and Campaspe (Lt/j), 107, Lose’* Schooling 
(Lyly), to8, NI> True I^ote Hath my Heart (Sidney), loS, Rosaline 
(Lodge), 110, Rosalind's Madrigal (Lodge), ttz, llcthsabe Bathing 
(Peele), 113, Silvia (Shabeipearc), 121, Fairv Songs (Shal eipeare), szt. 
The Fraud of Men (Shat espente), 123, Winter (Shat npeare), 113; 
Seals of Lote (Shakespeare), 124, Morning Song (Shakespeare), 125, 
Lotcrs Lote the Spring (Shakespeare) try. Bitter Song (Skakespeorr'S, 
126, CrabbW Ape and Youth (Shakespeare), laS, O ^llt^res^ Mine 
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iShaketpeare), rzS, Spring (Nashe), 137. Lost Freedom {Campion), 138; 
Beauty Unbound (Campion), 141, Ucicomc to Day (Heym-ood), 146, 
Hymn to Diana (Jonsnn), 143, To Ceha (Janton), 144, Sweet Neglect 
(yomon), 144, Sonc (Donne) 152, O Sweet Content (Dehker), 154; 
Mourn No More (rUicher), 157, Aspatja’i Song (Fletcher), 158, Care- 
CharminH Sleep (Fletcher), itg, To Pan (Fletcher), 158, A Dance 
(Beaumont), 161, 'What Care f (Wither), 163, The Argument of His 
BooJt (Uemck), 167, To the 'Virgins (Herrick), 1C7, The Mad Maid’s 
Song (Hernck), i68j To Daisies (Hemck), 169, Upon Love (Hemck), 
169, Oberon’s Feast (Hemck), 170, His Prayer to Ben Jonson (Hemck), 
lyt; To Anthea (Hemck), 172, Upon Juba’s Clothes (Hemck), I73. 
Never-Dying Fire (Careio), 184, Awakcl Awake! (Davenant), 184, The 
Dancer ( rVoWer), 185, Go, Lovely Rose (Waller), 1S5, On a Girdle (Wal^ 
ler), 186, Song on May Morning (AAZlon). 187, Songs from "Arcades” 
(Mtllon), 196, Songs from "Comus” (Milton), 197, \Vh> So Pole and 
'Wan (Suckling), 211, The Bnde (Suckling), 212. The Constant Lover 
(Suckling), 213, Wishes for the Supposed Mistress (Craihato), 215, To 
Lucasta (Lovelace), 216, To Althea from Pnson (Lovelace), 217, To 
Amarantha (Lovelace), 2t8; Love and Life (Wilmot), 236, Upon Noth- 
ing (Wtlmot), 237, A Song (Anne of Wtneheltea), 2^3, Song (Pnor\ 
245, Let Us Be Merry (Curran), 267, Minstrel’s Song (Chatterton), 268, 
Freedom’s War-Song (Chatterton), 269, The Tyger (Blake), 273, The 
Lamb (Blake), 273, The Fly (Blake), 274, Song (Blake), 275, My Silks 
and Fine Array (Blake), 276, Morning (Blake), 277, A New Jerusalem 
(Blake), 280, To the Muses (Blake), 281, Love’s Secret (Blake), 281, 
The Banks o' Doon (Burm), 282, To a Mouse (Burns), 283, John 
Anderson, my Jo (Burnt), 285; Whistle an’ I’ll Come to Ye (Bums), 
285, Sweet Afton (Burnt), 292, My Luve (Burns), 294, O W'ert 'Thou in 
the Cauld Blast (Burnt), 294, The Daffodils (Wordstcortk), 295, My 
Heart l^eaps Up When I Behold (Wordsworth), 29s, To the Cuckoo 
(Wordsworth), 296 Lucy (Wordsworth), 300, The Solitary Reaper 
(B'ordsworih), 303, Hunting Song (Scott), 309, Autumn (Landor), 333, 
Mother, 1 Cannot Mind My Wheel (Landor), 333; Rose Aylmer (Lan- 
dor), 333, Verse (Landor), 334, At the Mid Hour of Night (T Moore), 
334, Oft in the Stilly Night (T Moore), 335, She Walks in Beauty 
(Byron), 336; When We Two Parted (Byron), 337. We’ll Go no 
more A-Roving (Byron), 337, Song’s Eternity (Clare), 357, Clock-o’- 
Clay (Clare), 359, To Night (Shelley), 342. 'Winter (Shelley), 344, The 
Indian Serenade (Shellr^'), 347, The Desire of the Moth (Shelley), 348, 

To =- (Shelley), 348, The Moon (Shelley), 351, TTie Cloud (Shelley), 

354, The Mermaids’ Vesner-Hymn (Darley), 381, The Time of Roses 
(Hood), 387, Serenade (Pinkney), 388, Dream-Pedlary (Beddoes), 392, 
My Lost Youth (Longfellow), 395, Israfel (Poe), 401, To Helen (Poe), 
402, To One in Paradise (Poe), 404, A Dream Withm a Dream 
(Poe), 404, The Miller’a Daughter (Tennyson), 410, Break, Break, 
Break (Tennyson), 412, Blow, Bugle, Blow (Tennyson), 413, Tears, Idle 
Tears (Tennyson)^ 416, In a Gondola (R Browning), 419, A Cavalier 
Tune (R Browning), 425, Home-TTioughts from Abroad (R Brown- 
ing), 426, Song (A Brooming), 426, Auspex (ji R Lowell), 43^, The 
Woodspurge (D G Rossetti), 452, Vespers (Brown), 458, A Birthday 
(C RossrUi), 458, When 1 Am Dead, My Dearest (C Rossetti), 460, 
Mirage IC Rossetti), 460, Echo (C Rossetti). 461, Snake (Dickinson), 
462, I’ve Known a Heaven Like s Tent (Dickinson), 463, Love’s 
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Stncken " Why” {Diehtnson), 464, My Life Closed Twice {Dickinson'), 
46s, Man {Swinburne), 470, When the Hounds of Spnng {Swinburne), 
472, The Sea {Swinburne), 473, Song {Swinburne), 474, The Darkling 
Thrush {Hardy), 475, The Oxen {Hardy), 476, The New Lo\e and 
the Old {O' Shaughnessy), 479, Nightingales {Bridges), 480, A Passer-by 
{Bridges), 480; Chimes {Meynell) ^84, Song {Watson), 492, Slow Spnng 
(Tynan), 500, In the Wood of Ftnvara {Symons), 501, The Crying of 
Water {Symons), sot. The Song of Wandering Aengus ( Yeats), 5 10, The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree {Yeats), 511, An Old Song Resung (yeoti), 511, 
The Wild Swans at Coole {Yeats), 512, Cynara {Doteson), gi6. Veteran 
Sirens {Robinson), 522. Sea Love {Mew), 522, The Hermit {Dairies), 524, 
A Great Time {Davies), 525, Time, You Old Gypsy Man {Hodgson), 525, 
The Mystery {Hodgson), 528, The Song of Shadows {de la Mare), 530, 
The Donkey {Chesterton), 532, Apology {A Lowell), 535, My November 
Guest (Frost), 336, To Eiarthward (Frost), 541, Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening (Frost), 542, Sea-Fever (Masefield), 547, The Trumpet 
(Thomas), 547, To the Four Courts, Please (Stephens), 559, To the 
One of Fictive Music (Stevens), 562, Song (Wickham), 563, Arcturus 
in Autumn (Teasdale), 565, Let It Be Forgotten (Teasdale), 565, Iliad 
(Wolfe), 568, Every One Sang (Sassoon), 570, Annihilauon (Aitkcn), 
587, After Two Years (Aldington), 595 


MYSTICAL AND METAPHYSICAL VERSE 

The Good-Morrow (Donne), 146, The Sun Rising (Donne), 147, The 
Ecstasy (Donne), 148, The Canonization (Donne), 150, The Undertak- 
ing (Donne), 151, Praver for Violence (Donne), 153, Death, Be Not 
Proud (Donne), 134, Oblivion (Marsfon), 157, The Surrender (King), 
*73, The Pulle\ (Herbert), 175, Discipline (Herbert), 17b, Paradise 
(Herbert), 177, Man (Herbert), 178, The Cliicir (Herbert), tSo, Virtue 
(Herbert), 181, Lose (Herbert), iSt, The Prophet (Cotclcv), 218, Beauty 
(Cowley), 219, The Wish (Cowley ), 220, To His Coy Mistress (Manelt), 
221, The eSarden {Maroell), 222, The Definition of Lose {Marvell), 224, 
The Revival (Vaughan), 226, The World (Vaughan), tab. The Retreat 
(Ko«g/ian), 228. Eden (Traherne). 234. Walking (Traherne), 233, 
Measure (Traherne), 236, Upon Nothing (Wilmot), 237, The Tsger 
(Blake), 273, The Lamb (Blake), 273. The Fly (Blake), 274, The Sun- 
Flower (B/otie), 273, Thfc S ck Rose (Blake), 275, Morning (Dial e), 277, 
Augunes of Innocence (E.ake), 277. A New Jerusalem (Blake), 280, 
The Poet from "Merlin (Emerson), 388. Brahma (Fmerson), 390, 
Days (Emerson), 391, Romance (Poe). 407, Song of Mssetf (B bitman) 
436, On the Beach at N ght (Whitman), 4^, The Last Imocation 
(Whitman), 444. The Toys (Patmore) 449. The Only News I Know 
(Dickinson). 46a, There is no Trumpet Like the Tomb (Diehnson), 
464. Go Noi Too Near a House of Rose (Dickinson), 264, Hcatcn — 
Hasen (Hopkins) 482, The Habit of Perfection (Hopkins), 482, Pied 
Beaiirv (Hoplans), 4S3, The Hound of Heasen (F Thompson) 4O3, To 
a Snowflake (F Thonpsor), 498, In No Strange Land (F Thompson), 
490, En\o\ (Dorrron), 517, I Hav e Been Through the Gates ( Hrtr). 523, 
Tree at Mv Window (Frost), 341 To Kanhward (Frost), 341, Grass 
(Sanibirrg), 549. Four Preludes on Playthings of the Wind (Sandburg), 
550 The Passing Strange (Masefield), 543. Cieryman (Sarsoon) 571, 
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Alone (5aj»oo>0. 57 ^, Tho Fish-Hawk {Wheelock), 573, Age in Prospect 
(Jeffers), 581; The One-Eyed Calendar (Atken), 588, You, Andrew Mar- 
vell (MacLeish), 591. 


THE-NARRATIVE 

Thi» category includes all the tales listed under “The Ballad” on 
page 615, as well as the following stones in verse. 

The Fnar’s Tale (Chaucer), 73, The Burning Babe (SouthtoelT), 114, 
The Rape of the Lock (Pope), 246; Tam o* Shantcr (Burns), 286, 
Kubla Khan (Colendge), 310^ The Rime of the Ancient Manner 
^oIendge)j 312, After Blenheim (Southey), 331, The Destruction of 
Sennacherib (Byron), 338, Waterloo (Byron), 339, La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci (Keats), ^60, The Eve of St Agnes (Keats), 370, Annabel Lee 
(Poe), 406, Manana (Tennyson), 408, Ulysses (Tennyson), 410, Northern 
Farmer (Tennyson), 413, The Wild Joys of Living (R Browning), 418, 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister (R Browning'), 420, Two in the Cam- 
paraa (R Browning), 422, My Last Duchess (R Browning), 423, The 
Laboratory (R Browning), 427, Meeting at Night (R Browning), 428, 
Evelyn Hope (R Broumng), 429, The Blessed Damo2el (D O Ros- 
setti), 4S3. Mandalay (Kipling), 505, The Last Chantey (Kipling), 507, 
Flammonde (Robinson), 517, Mr Flood’s Party (Robinson), 520, Eve 
(Hodgson), 526, The Listeners (delaMare), 528, Patterns (A Lowell), 532,'^ 
An Old Man's Winter Night (Frost), 537, Home Bunal (Frost), 537, 
Peter Quince at the Clavier (Stevens), 559, Parting, Without a Sequel 
(Ransom), 582, The Image (fVarner), 597, The Rival (Warner), 599 

ODD FORMS, STRANGE DEVICES 

Balsde of Bon CounsciU (Chaucer), 90, The Virgin Queen An Ana- 
gram (Davies), 142, Farewell, Sweet Groves (Wither), 163, Paradise 
(Herbert), 177, Heaven (Herbert), 178, In After Days Rondeau (Dob- 
son), 477, Cinquains (Crapsey), 548, The Kallyope Yell (Lindsay), 552. 

THE ODE 

L'AlIegro (Milton), 187, II Penseroso (Milton), 191, Lycidas (Mil- 
ton), 206, Alexander’s Feast (Dryden), 229, Ode to Evening (Collins), 
262, Ode Intimations of Immortality (Wordsworth), 304, To a Sky- 
lark (Shelley), 344, Invocation To the Spirit of Dehght (Shelley), 349, 
Ode to the West Wind (Shelley), 351, Ode on a Grecian Um (Keats), 
36s; Ode to a Nightingale (Keats), 366, Ode to^ Autumn (Keats), 368, 
Ode on Melancholy (Keats), 369, Ode (O’Shaughnessy), 478, Hymn to 
Earth (Wylie), 575, Ode to Fear (Tate), 607 

THE PASTORAL 

The following poems might, with equal justice, be grouped under 
"The Lync” on page 617 But the Elisubethans and their successors 
have made so definite a place for bucolic verse — the true variety as 
well as the artificial pastoral — that it has been thought advisable to list 
It separately 
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A Pastoral {Breton), 97, Philbda ^nd Condon {Breton), 98, The 
Nymph’s Reply to the Shepherd {Raleigh), loi, Harvester’s Song 
{Peele), 113, Wmter {Shakespeare), 123, The Passionate Shepherd to 
His Love {Marlowe), 136, Under the Greenwood Tree {Shakespeare), 
127, The Nightingale (Bamefield), 155, To Pan {Fletcher), 158, The 
Garden {Marvell), 222, Petition for Absolute Retreat {Anne of tVin- 
cheltea), 241, Solitude {Pope), 257, The Daffodils {Wordsworth), 295, 
Wntten in March {WordstoortJi), 296, A Great Time {Domes), 525; If I 
Should Ever By Chance {Thomas), 548, The Ri\al {Wairer), 509 


THE SONNET 

Description of the Contrarlous Passions {Wyatt), 94; Vow to Loie 
Faithfully {Howard, Earl of Surrey), 96, Frail Beauty {Howard, Earl 
of Surrey), 97, His Love’s Riches {Spenser), 104, Ice and Fire {Spen- 
ser), los, Another Element {Spenser), 105, The Golden Hook {Spen- 
ser), 106, The Tamed Deer {Spenser), sob. Your Power {Spenser), tab. 
So Let Us Love {Spenser), 107, With How Sad Steps, O Moon {Sidney), 
109, Magpies and Swans {Sidney), 109, Conditional Surrender {/Sidney), 
109, Come, Sleep {Sidney), 1 10, Sleep {Darnel), 1,14, Then and Now 
{Darnel), izp. The Parting {Drayton), 115, Give Me My Self {Drayton), 
1 16, Laughing at Fortune {Drayton), n6, The Paradox {Drayton), 117, 
Fortune and Men’s Eyes (Shakespeare), J30, Eternal Summer (Shakes- 
peare), 129, Chronicle of Wasted Time (Shakespeare), 134, Tivnhght of 
Love (Shakespeare), 132, Tired with All These (Shakespeare), 132, 
Body and Soul (Shakespeare), 135, Love Is Not Love Which Altera 
(Shakespeare), 134, Remembrance of Things Past (Shakespeare), 130, 
Time (Shakespeare). 131, Past Reason (Shakespeare), 135, Suns and 
Clouds (Shakespeare), 131, Despite Time {Shakespeare), 13a, Lilies That 
Fester (Shakespeare), 133, Farewell (Shakespeare), 133, These Lines 
(Shakespeare), 131, \VTien I am dead (Shakespeare), 630, Death, Be Not 
Proud (Donne), 154, On the Late Massacre in Piedmont (Milton), 630, On 
his Blindness {Milton), 187, The World (Wordsworth), 297. Sleep (U’ordx- 
worth), 298, Upon Westminster Bridge (IT'ordiworf/i), 298, England, 1S02 
(Wordsworth), 298, To Milton (Wordsworth), zqt). Evening on the Beach 
(Wordsworth), 3.g<),The Sonnei.{Wordsworth), 300, Ozymandias(S/ie//rv), 
350, On the Sea (Keats), 362, On First Looking jnto Chapman’s Homer 
(Keats), 363, On the Grasshopper and Cricket (fveati), 363, To One Who 
Has Been Long in City Pent (heats), 364, On the Elgin hlarbics (Kents), 
364, Last Sonnet (hfenti), 38 1, Love (E D Broimmg), 392, Grief (E D 
Drowning), 393, Chaucer (Longfellow), 394. Nature (Longfellow), 394, 
Milton (Longfellme), 396, Shakespeare (Arnold), 447, Lucifer in Star- 
light (Meredith), 451, Winter Heavens {MeTedith)^ 451, Love Sight 
(D G Rossetti), 453, Silent Noon (D G Rossetti), 453, Remember 
(C Rossetti), 450 \loof (C Rossetti), 459, Spring (liophnt), 483, 
Renouncement (Mei-nell), 484. Tears (Reete), 488, Spiecwood (Reete), 
489, The Heart (F Tliompton), 49S. To One in UedUm (Dowton), etb. 
Pearl Diver (IF R Denil), 574. Birthday Sonnet (Ity/ie), 577, The 
Soldier (Drool e), 57S, Promise of (Vnee (Jeffers), 582, Pistra Piece 
(Ransom), 583, Say What ^ ou Will (Millas), 589, \S hat'* Thu of Death 
(Millav), 590, Thou Art Not lovchet than Lilac* (Millay), 590, Anthem 
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for Doomed Youth (Owew), 595, Such is Death (Sorley), 601; This is 
the Garden (Cummings), 601, And to the Young Men (M. Moore), 61 1 


THE SPENSERIAN STANZA 

Waterloo from “Childe Harold’s Ptlgnmage” (Byron), 339; Ocean; 
from “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’’ (Byron), 341, The Eve of St. Agnes 
(Keats), 370 


TERZA RIMA 

A form rarely encountered in English except m strict translations 
of Dante’s Divined Commedta. 

Ode to the West Wmd (Shelley), 351. 



POETIC FORMS AND PATTERNS 


Although condensed and limited, this addendum presents 
the chief poetic designs and devices. It is not a complete 
outline, but rather a brief explanation of the pnncipal 
forms of poetry and the common properties of versification. 
The defiiutions are general, not inclusive, popular (in the 
sense that they do not list exceptions to the rules) rather 
than pedagogic. However, most of the traditional forms 
have been included and only the rare or archaic terms have 
been omitted. 

The poems which illustrate the vanous forms do not 
appear in the body of the book, but are in addition to those 
referred to bv page-number. 


FEET AND METRES 

The problems of rhythm and accent, of duration and 
pause, ^ve been vanously interpreted. TTic very nature of 
accent has given nse to controversy, some scholars main- 
tammg it is due to a change in pitch of the voice, others to 
an increase of volume of tone. It is, however, generally 
accepted as stressy and in the following paragraphs it will be 
so regarded. 

In English verse the rhythm is based upon this stress or 
accent, “the measured undulation of accented and unac- 
cented syllables being its essential feature without w’hich it 
becomes prose” (Brewer). The measures of Latin and 
Greek poetry, however, arc not governed by accent, but arc 
based upon quantity (the time consumed m pronounang a 
syllabic, a long syllabic being considered equal to two short 
syllables), the laws governing quanuty being far more strict 
than the rules determimng English verse. Although classical 
prosody lists about thirty combinations of stressed and un- 
stressed syllables (disadcd mto accented and unaccented 
“feet”), the fundamental ones in English verse arc five. 

i. The Iambic foot is an unaccented syllabic followed by 
an accented one. It is commonly expressed thus: such 

words as opftosey delight, amuse being, in tlicmsclv cs, iambic 
feet. English verse is founded on the iambic beat; it might 

623 
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be said that our very speech tends to fall into iambics. An 
illustrative couplet: 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of ^vlne, a loaf of bread — and thou. 

2. Tlie Trochaic foot is an accented syllable followed by 
an unaccented one. It is commonly expressed thus: - such 

words as gather^ hearties, feeling bemg, in themselves, 
trochaic feet. It is second in importance to the iambic 
measure. An illustrative example: 

Soft and easy is thy cradle 

> V ^ V w 

- Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay. 

It should be noted that the majonty of trochaic hnes in 
English show a defiaent last foot; that is to say, the last 
syllable is often omitted as in the second hne of the example 
quoted. 

3. The Dactylic foot is an accented syllable followed by 
two unaccented ones. It is commonly expressed thus 

such words as happiness^ sentiment, memly being, m them-_ 
selves, dactylic feet. Grace and a lilting movement are 
achieved by its use. An illustrative example: 

Love again, song again, nest again, young again 

4. The Anapestic foot consists of two unaccented syllables 
followed by an accented syllabic. It is commonly expressed 

thus: such words as interrupt, supersede, disappear being, 

m themselves, anapaestic feet. It is a speedy and propulsive 
rhythm An illustrative example: 

W W ^ V ^ ^ VO* 

With the sheep in the fold and the cows in their stalls 

Both the dactylic and anapaestic measures tend to become 
monotonous and, therefore, most poets who employ them 
vary the measures by introducing two-syllable (iambic or 
trochaic) feet It might be added that the poem which 
adheres absolutely to one foot or accent is rare, most poems 
of any length reveahng a variety of accents See Pope’s 
“The Craft of Verse” (256). 
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5. The Spondee consists of two strongly accented syllables, 
expressed thus: - - ; compound words like heartbreak, child- 
hood, mneglass being perfect spondees. It is mosdy found 
m classic poetry and is used chiefly for occasional, grave 
emphasis. An illustrative example. 

Slow Spondee stalla, strong foot. 

The Metre or measure of a verse is determined by the 
number of feet in the hne. The terms explain themselves: 
monometer — one foot, dimeter — two feet; trimeter — three 
feet, tetrameter — four feet; pentameter — five feet, hexameter 
— SIX feet; heptameter — seven feet; octameter — eight feet. 
Thus the followmg hne: 

To hear | the lark | begin | his flight 

is a line of four feet; since it is a compound of four iambic 
feet it would be classified as iambic tetrameter. 

STANZA FORMS 

In the same way that feet are combined into the struc- 
ture of a hne, lines are combined mto the pattern of a 
poem. These patterns, or stanzas, have certam distinct 
characteristics and are usually classified as follows: 

The Couplet (formerly called the "distich”) consists of 
two hues of matched verse in immediate succession. It has 
always been popular, especially for sharp or epigrammatic 
effect. The form has been a favountc smcc the time of 
Chaucer’s "Canterbury Talcs”, Dryden having brought it 
to a land of perfection which Pope lightened into a 
"thought couplet”, each couplet bemg a umt in itself 

A httlc learning 13 a dangerous tlung; 

Dnnk deep, or taste not the Pienan spring 

Pope 

The Tercel (sometimes known as the "triplet”) is a stanza 
of three lines rhyming together Examples of this pattern 
may be found in Crashaw’s "Wishes for the Supposed 
Mistress” (215), Hcmck’s "UpKin Julia’s CloUics” (173), 
Herbert’s "Paradise” (177), S>'mons’ "In the Wood of 
Fmvara” (501). A further illustration is Browning’s: 
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Boot, saddle, to horse, and awayl 
Rescue my castle before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery grey 
The Quatrain, the commonest stanza form, consists of 
four hnes rhymed m a variety of ways Perhaps the most 
familiar arrangement is the ballad metre, m which the 
second and fourth lines are rhymed while the 6rst and 
third are unrhymed. See “Childe Maurice” (5), “The 
Douglas Tragedy” (8), “Sir Patrick Spens” (14). Almost as 
well known is the quatrain m which the rhymes are a-b-a-b. 


as, for example, Emerson’s: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, a 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, b 

Here once the embattled farmers stood a 

And fired the shot heard round the world b 

A form of quatrain somewhat less familiar is one in 
which the hnes rhyme a-b-b^a, as, for example, Tennyson’s: 

Our httlc systems have theu" day, a 

They have their day and cease to he' b 

They arc but broken lights of Thee, b 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they a 


The variations are great and range from the clipped 
stanzas of Herbert’s “Discipline” ( 1 76) to the long measure 
of Charlotte Mew’s “Beside the Bed” (523) The quatram 
itself, in Its vanous shapes, appears throughout this volume 
too numerously to be listed 

The Quintet is a five-line stanza variously rhymed, although 
the favourite formula seems to be a-b-a-b~b’, Swinburne’s 
“Heriha” is written in this form, a particularly fluent 


example, with its long-rolling last line. 

1 the grain and the furrow, a 

The plough-cloven clod b 

Ana the ploughshare drawn thorough, a 

The germ and the sod, b 

The deed and the doer, the seed and the sewer, the dust 

which 13 God b 


Shelley’s “To a Skylark” (344), Waller’s “Go, Lovely 
Rose” (185) and Christina Rossetti’s “The Bourne” (461) 
are among the more famous poems built on the quintet 
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The Sestet is a six-hne stanza in which the possibihties 
of line and rhyme arrangement are almost endless It may 
be composed of mterlaang couplets as m Shakespeare’s “O 
Mistress Mine” (128), or a mmghng of rhymed and un- 
rhymed lines as in D G. Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel” 
(453), or the quamt arrangement which Robert Bums made 
his own m “To a Mouse” (283) and “The Hermit”: 


In this lone cave, in garments lowly, a 

Alike a foe to noisy folly, a 

And brow-bent gloomy melancholy, a 

I wear away b 

My life, and in my office holy, a 

Consume the day b 


The term “sestet” is also used to designate the last s)\ 
lines of the sonnet 

The Septet, a rather uncommon but flexible seven-hne 
form, is chiefly esteemed m the variation knotvn as Time 
royal, so called because it was supposedly first employed by 
Ring James I of Scotland. Chaucer was fond of using it 
(vtde his “Tale of the Man of Latv” and “Troilus and Cri- 
seyde” and “Parlement of Foules”); Masefield erected his 
“The Widow m the Bye Street”, “Dauber” and others on 


this design. 

' On every bough the bnddes herde I singe, a 

With voys of aungel m hir armonyc, b 

Sora besyed hem hir bnddes forth to bnnge, a 

The Iitcl conyes to hir picy gimne hyc, b 

And further al aboute I gan espyc b 


The dredfuJ roo, tlie buk, the hert and hindc, c 

Squcrcls, and bestes smalc of gcntil kinde c 

77ic Octave, a stanza of eight lines, presents infinite possi- 
bilities for the poet It ma> be composed of the linking 
of two quatrains {a-b-a-b-c-d-e-d) or two tnplcts with an 
intcrs'cning pair of rhyming hncs (a-a-a-b-c-c-c-b) , as in the 
first example quoted below, or a quatrain, a triplet and an 
extra, final rhyme {a~b~a-b-c~c-c-b), tis in the second example. 
Robert Bndges’ "A Passer-by” (^ 80 ) presents sUll another 

arrangement (o-b-a-b~b-<.b-c). 


Y 
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Upon Saint Crispin’s Day a 

Fought was this noble fray, a 

Which fame did not delay a 

To England to carry. b 

O %vhen shall Enghsh men c 

With such acts fill a pen? c 

Or England breed agam ^ c 

Such a Kmg Harry^ b 

Agincourt Michatl Drayton 

From too much love of hving, a 

From hope and fear set free, b 

We thank with bnef thanksgiving a 

Whatever gods may be b 

That no life hves for ever, c 

That dead men nse up never, c 

That even the weanest nver c 

Wmds somewhere safe to sea b 

The Garden of Proserpine A C Swinburne 


A particular form of the eight-hne stanza is known as 
ottava nma since it was adapted from the Italian. The 
arrangement is a-b-a-b-a-b-c-c, and examples of it are found 
m Byron’s “Don Juan” (339). 

The term “octave” is sdso used to designate the first eight 
Imes of the sonnet 

The Spenserian Stanza is a solemn, nin e-line stanza, m- 
vented by Spenser. Its rhyme-scheme is mtneate {a-b-a-b-b- 
c-b-c-c) and the ninth hne (called the Alexandnne) is one 
foot longer than the others, roimdmg out the stanza with 
an impressive sononty. Among the ‘poems bmlt on Spen- 
senan stanza are Byron’s “Ghilde Harold” (339)5 Byron’s 
“Oceaa” (341), Keats’ “The Eve of St. Agnes” (370)3 
Shelley’s “Adonais” and Spenser’s “The Faene Queene”, 
one stanza of which follows* 

For take thy balance, if thou be so wise, ^ 

And weigh the wmd that under heaven doth blow, b 

Or weigh the light that m the east doth nse, ^ 

Or weigh the thought that from man’s min d doth flow: b 

But if the weight of these thou canst not show, b 

Weigh but one word which from thy bps doth fall C 
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For how canst thou these greater secrets know b 

That dost not know the least thmg of them all? c 

111 can he rule the great that cannot reach the small. c 


The ten-, eleven-, and tivelve-hne stanzas are combina- 
tions of smaller units and are rather uncommon The four- 
teen-hne stanza (the sonnet) has developed into one of the 
nchest patterns in English poetry and must be considered 
separately. 

THE SONNET 

The sonnets in this volume are hsted on pages 621-622. 
Although they show a vanety of rhyme-schemes, their basic 
structure is identical All sonnets are bmlt on fourteen 
hnes, the hnes themselves (with few exceptions) being com- 
posed of ten syllables — iambic pentameter. These fourteen 
lines are usually divided mto the first eight (the octave) 
and the second six (the sestet). The three mam types arc 
the Petrarchan (or Itahan), the Shakespearean, and the 
Miltomc sonnet 

The Petrarchan Sonnet is the strictest, permitting only 
two rhyme? m the octave and not more than three (often 
two) in the sestet. The octave is rhymed a-b-b~a-a~b~b~a. The 
sestet allows a variation in the hnc arrangement, the 
favounte pattern being either c-d-e-c-d-e or c-d-c-d-c-d. An 
example of the Petrarchan sonnet follows* 


O Earth, he heavily upon her eyes; a 

Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching, Earth, b 

‘ Lie close around her, leave no room for mirtli b 

With Its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs a 

She hath no quesuons, she hath no replies, a 

Hushed m and curtained wth a blcssid dearth b 

Of all that irked her from die hour of birth, b 

With stillness that is almost Paradise a 

Darkness more clear tlian noonday holdclh her, c 

Silence more musical dian .any song, d 

Even her very heart has ceased to stir: c 

Until the morning of Eternity c 

Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be; c 

And when she wakes she wall not think it long d 


Rest Christiri Rotsflti 
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The Shakespearean Sonnet, perfected but not invented by 
Shakespeare, completely departs from the finely interlaced 
Italian model It is actually nothing more than a set of three 
quatrains concluded and cemented by a couplet. An example: 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead a 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell b 

Give warning to the world that I am fled a 

From this vile world with vilest worms to dwell; b 

Nay, if you read this Ime, remember not c 

The hand that wnt it, for I love you so d 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot c 

If thinking on me then should make you woe, d 

O if, I say, you look upon this verse e 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, f 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, e 

But let your love even with my life decay, f 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan g 
And mock you with me after I am gone, g 


From ''Sonnets” William Shakespeare 

The Mtllontc Sonnet is an adaptation of the Petrarchan 
with a stnkmg difference. The Italian model separated the 
octave and sestet by a break m thought, the octave usually 
presented, a general idea while the sestet pointed it and 
made it particulan Instead of dividing his sonnets in uvo 
parts, Milton unrolled his thought and his nch music with- 
out interruption through the fourteen hnes. An example 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones a 

Lie scattered on the Alpme mountains cold, * b 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, b 

When aU our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, a 

Forget not* m thy book record their groans a 

Who were thy sheep, and m their anaent fold b 

Slam by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled b 

Mother with mfant down the rocks Their moans a 

The vale redoubled to the hills, and they c 

To Heaven Their martyred blood and ashes sow d 

O’er all th’ ItaUan fields, where still doth sway c 

The tnple Tyrant, that from these may grow d 

A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, c 

Early may fly the Babyloman woe, d 

"On the Late Massacre in Pudmonl” ' John Milton 
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THE BALLADE AND RONDEAU 

The Ballade is the most popular as well as the most 
important of the strict forms brought over from France 
Villon immortalized the form and Chaucer used it m 
England as early as the fourteenth century — vide “Ballade 
of Good Counsel” (90-gi). It is composed of three stanzas 
of eight lines and a half-stanza (the Envoy) of four lines 
The rhymes of the first stanza are arranged in the order 
a-b-a-b-b-c~b-c, and this arrangement is repeated m all the 
other stanzas — the envoy being b-c-b-c No rh)'me-word or 
rhymmg sound may be repeated throughout the entire 
ballade. 

The outstandmg feature of the ballade is its refrain The 
refram is the Ime which ends all the stanzas and the envoy; 
It IS repeated m its entirety and gives a umty to the poem. 


I hid my heart in a nest of roses, a 

Out of the sun's way, hidden apart, b 

In a softer bed. than the soft white mow’s is, b 

Under the roses I hid my heart. a 

^^’hy would it steep not? IVhy should it start, b 

VN’hcn neser a leaf of tJie rose-tree stirred'’ c 

WTiat made sleep flutter his wongs and part? b 

Only the song of a secret bird c 

Lie still, I said, for the wind's wing closes, n 

And mild leaves muffle the keen sun’s dart, b 

Lie still, for the \wnd on tlic warm seas dozes, a 

And the wind is unquicter >ct than thou art b 

Docs a thought in thee suU as a thorn’s wound smart? b 
Docs the fang still fret dice of hope deferred? c 

\\Tiat bids die bps of thy sleep dispart’ b 

Onl> the song of a secret bird c 

Tlie green land’s name that a diaim encloses, a 

It never was waat in die traveller’s clian, b 

And sweet on its trees as the fruit that grows is; a 

It never was sold in die merchant a mart h 

The swallows of dreams through its dim firldt dart, b 

And sleep’s are die tunes m its tree-tops heard. c 

No hound's note wakem the waldwood lin'^, b 

Onlv the sonr of a 'tcrei bird c 
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ENVOY 

In the world of dreams I have chosen my part, b 

To sleep for a season and hear no word c 

Of true love’s truth or of hght love’s art, b 

Only the song of a secret bird. c 

A Ballade of Dreamland A. C Swinburne 


The Rondeau is a nimbler form usually employed for 
sprightly themes although it can be used gravely as in 
Dobson’s “In After Days” (477). It is composed of thirteen 
lines built on only two rhymes, the refrain bemg a repe- 
tition of the first part of the first line. Usmg x to represent 
the refram, the rhyme-scheme would be a-a-b-b-a, a-a-b-x, 


a-a-b-b-a-x. An example: 

What IS to come we know not. But we know a 

That what has been was good — ^was good to show, a 

Better to hide, and best of all to bear b 

We arc the masters of the days that were* b 

We have hved, we have loved, we have suffered — even so a 

Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? a 

Life was our friend Now, if it be our foe — a 

Dear, though it break and spoil us! — need we care b 
What IS to come? x 

Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, a 

Or the gold weather round us mellow slow a 

• We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare b 

And we can conquer, though we may not share b 

In the nch qmet of the afterglow. a 

What IS to come?' x 

, What Is To Come W E Henley » 


Leigh Hunt’s “Jenny Kissed Me” (336) is often referred 
.to as a rondeau; actually it bears no resemblance to the 
form of the rondeau except the repetition of the first phrase 
as a sort of refrain. 

THE VTLLANELLE 

Onginally used for pastoral subjects, the Vtllanelle has 
become so styhzed that its simphaty is qmte artifiaal. It is 
composed of five three-hne stanzas and a concludmg stanza 
of four hnes, each stanza endmg with an altematmg line 
of the first verse. In the last stanza both of these hnes appear 
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together as a concluding couplet Only two rhymes arc 
permitted throughout the verses Henley has described the 


very essence of this form as follows. 

A dainty thing’s the Villancllc. a i 

Sly, musical, a jewel m rhyme, b 

It serves its purpose passing well a 2 

A double-dappercd silver bell a 

That must be made to clmk m chime, . b 

A dainty thing’s the Villanellc, a i 

And if you wish to flute a spell, a 

Or ask a mectmg ’ncath the hme, b 

It serves its purpose passmg well a 2 

You must not ask of it the swell a 

Of organs grandiose and sublime — b 

A dainty thmg’s the ViUaneUc, a i 

And, filled with sweetness, as a shell a 

Is filled wth sound, and launched m tune, b 

It serves its purpose passing well a 2 

Sull fair to see and good to smell a 

As m the quamtness of its prime, b 

A dainty thing’s the Villanellc, a i 

It serves its purpose passing tvcil a 2 

THE ODE 


Denved from a Greek word meaning “song”, the Ode, 
according to the lexicographers, became “a form of stalely 
and elaborate verse.” Originally chanted, the ode was built 
on a set of themes and responses and sung fay divided 
choirs, half the singers intoning the strophe, tlic other half 
replymg wth the antistrophe, and both uniting with the 
epode Most of the odes in English verse depart from the 
Greek model, although Sivinbume’s “Athens” and some of 
his political odes prescrv’c the antique mode, while Dry den’s 
“Alexander’s Feast” (229) blends the responsive \oiccs m 
the antique manner Cowley invented a vanauon on the 
form which he called the Pmdanc ode — an irregular, 
passionate declamation in which the form is sssept aside on 
a wave of emotion — Cowley failmg to comprehend that 
Pindar vaned the vcrsc-arrangcmcnt of his odes but that 
each w'as consistently and strictly patterned 
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Smce Cowley, the shape of the ode has grown more and 
more uncertam. The odes of Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, though eloquent, are irregular. The magnificent 
odes of Keats and Shelley are, m reality, extended and 
sustained lyrics. The term itself has been broadened; strophe 
and antistrophe have disappeared; the length and stanza- 
pattem are unpredictable. To-day the ode may be recog- 
mzed not by its form at all, but rather by its tone: an 
mtense, richly elaborated and often profound apostrophe. 

BLANlC VERSE 

Blank verse may be defined as (i) any unrhymed regular 
measure or (2) unrhymed verse in iambic pentameter 
Most scholars favour the second mterpretation, although the 
unrhymed dactylic hexameter of Longfellow’s “Evangehne” 
and the unrhymed trochaic tetrameter of his “Hiawatha” 
are obviously a vanety of blank verse But the term “blank 
verse” seems inevitably attached to the iambic five-accented 
hne first employed in Enghsh by Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, and glonfied by Shakespeare’s dramas, Milton’s 
epics and Wordsworth’s meditations. Along with its sonority, 
its great strength hes m its flexibility It can deviate from 
stnct metncal regulanty without mjunng the rollmg Ime — 
in fact the departures, the endless vanety of effects, reveal 
its never-exhausted power. Every master of blank verse 
has given the measure new modulations and stamped it 
with his characteristic idiom. (Examples of b lank verse 
contained in this volume are listed on page 615 ) 

VARIOUS DEVICES 

Besides the patterns already defined the poet has recourse 
to vanous devices Some of the most easily recognizable are 
Alliteration, Rhyme, Assonance, Onomatopoeia, Metonyniy, Synec- 
doche, Simile and Metaphor. 

Demces of Sound 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same consonant sound 
m words or syllables succeeding each other at close mter- 
vals. Usually it refers to the repetition of a sound or letter 
at the begmmng of words, like 

Fields ever fresh and groves ever green. 
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But, besides the repetition of f and g in this line, there is 
alhteration of the v sounds, half buried in the midst of the 
words" It IS the most recognizable of devices, often overused 
— Swmbume having earned it to the pomt of parody — but 
extremely effective as an ennehment of rhyme, even a sub- 
stitute for it, as in Anglo-Saxon poetry. A famous example 
13 Tennyson’s: 

The moan of doves m immemorial elms, 

And murmOnng of innumerable bees. 

Rhyme, sometimes spelled nme, has been variously 
defined. However, the pnnciple laid down by Thomas Hood 
still holds* “A rhyme must commence on an accented 
syllable. From the accented vowel of that syllable to the 
end, the words intended to rhyme must be tdenheal in 
sotmd, but the letter or letters precedmg the accented vow’cl 
must be mltke m soimd.” “Night” and “fight”, for example, 
arc true rhymes, but “night” and “knight” do not rhyme, 
there bemg nothing imlike in the sound precedmg the 
vowel. Neither can “night” and “nde” be said to rhyme, 
for though the sound preceding the vowel is different, the 
sound following the vowel is not identical, as it should be 
to constitute a true rhyme. “Night” and “nde” is an m- 
stance of assonance 

Assonance is the matching of the vowcl-soimd alone, irre- 
spective of the consonant (or soimd) which follows it. Thus 
“base” and “face” would be true ih>Tnc, whereas “base” 
and “fade” would be assonance The old ballads and folk- 
poetry are full of assonance, sometimes purposeful, some- 
times acadcntal, as m “Sir Patrick Spens” (14)* 

The anchor broke, tlic topmast split, 

'Twas such a deadly storm 
The ssaves came over the broken ship 
Till all her sides were tom 

Onomatopena is the formation of the words by the imitation 
of sounds, the words thus formed wwdly suggesting tlic 
object or action producing the sound. Such woi^ arc found 
in the cradle of the individual as well as in the infancy of the 
race. boio~wow, ding-dong, hum, bttzz, etc. Tliough not con- 
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fined to verse, words like whtZr-crash, crunch, crackle, jangle 
have become properties of the poet. 

Devices of Sense 

Metonymy and Synecdoche are figures of speech m which 
a word or phrase is used to suggest another word or thought, 
or in whi^ a part is used for the whole or a whole for a 
part. They might be called “figures of assoaabon” and 
though they are recogmzable, they are not easily distmguish- 
able. Thus m Shirleys “The Levellmg Dust” (182) “sceptre 
and crown” and “scythe and spade” are used to symbolize 
the kings and peasants which the phrases suggest. When 
Kipling m “Recessional” (509) speaks of England holdmg 
domiiuon over “palm and pine” he suggests, by selectmg 
typically northern and southern trees, the extent of the 
British Empire. We say “the kettle is bofirng” when we 
mean the water m the kettle is boilmg, or “We enjoy 
Keats” when we mean that we enjoy the writings of Keats. 

Simtle and Metaphor are poetry’s most constant properties. 
The power of each hes in fixmg the attention on one object 
by comparmg it to another. When the comparison is direct 
and introduced by Ijke or oj it is a simile; when the compan- 
son is mdirect or imphed, without the use of like or as, it is 
a metaphor. Bums, “O my Luve is hke a red, red rose” 
(294) and Wordsworth’s “I wandered lonely as a cloud” 
are among the most familiar similes; Campion’s “There is 
a garden in her face” (139) and Brown’s “O blackbird, 
what a boy you are!” (458) are vivid examples of metaphor. 
Poetry might be said to be founded on the vigour and range 
of the metaphorical mmd. Its element is surprise. To relate 
the hitherto unrelated, to make the strange seem famihar 
and the familiar seem strange is the aim of metaphor. 
Through this heightened awareness, poetry, though 
variously defined, is mvanably pronoimced and unmistak- 
ably perceived. 


L. U. 
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